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We use high-purity water 
...to protect the quality of 7-Up! 








We start with drinking water approved by the U.S soft drink prized for its crystal clarity and fresh 

Public Health Service. But Up goes several steps clean tast 

bevond their critical standard Water so purified is odorless, colorless and taste- 
\ll 7-Up bottling plants employ omplex maz less. There’s nothing in it to alter the true flavor of 

of filters and purifiers which improve the wate naturally delicious 7-Up. 

before its used in Up. Removed are those parts Thats why 7-Up tastes exactly the same every- 

that cause turbidity, odor and “off” taste. While bio where—fresh, clean—whether you uncap the same 

logically harmless, they have no place in 7-Up...a familiar green bottle in Altoona or Zanesville 


Nothing, does it like Seven-Up! 














HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


DISCUSSING 
THE ART SUBJECT 


THE GREY PONY 


Painted by Muriel Dawson, A.R.C.A. 


| hen are two good friends. It is 
not surprising that they are, 

for surely nowhere could we find a 
gentler pony or a sweeter little girl 

Let any lucky reader who has a 
pony tell the class about it. Others 
can write a story, “If 1 Had a 
Pony.” Looking at this picture 
may add some ideas 

Most of us at some time or other 
have longed for a pony, but only 
few have been as fortunate as this 
tiny overseas lassie 

She has the true Scottish color- 
ing, rosy skin and sandy hair. What 
brilliant color is she wearing, red o1 
red-orange? How well 
with the pony’s sturdy grey body 
and thick black hair! 


Miss Dawson drew him with 


contrasts 


charcoal, then painted him with 


added a few smudges 


watercolors, 
of charcoal for shadows, and finally 
drew the hair with hard crayon 
lines. What do we call the heavy 
hair on his neck? And of course 
he has a long flowing black tail 

Does the little girl have enough 
hair for a “pony tail”? How is it 
fixed ? 

If this were your pony, how 
would you take care of his hair? 
Would you give him anything to 
apples? How often 
should he have an apple? 

Is there anything in the picture 
which he would enjoy eating regu 
larly? Notice that the grass is a 
tender yellowish-green which looks 
good with grey and red-orange and 
black and white 

What is growing in the fore- 
ground? ‘They help to make this 
spot beautiful. Can you identify 


them? What color are they? The 


artist chose to paint them in a rath- 


eat besides 


er indistinct pale mass so they 


would not draw our attention away 
from the pony and the child. 

Are all ponies alike 
and coat? ‘Try to find 
or pho- 


as to color. 
size, hair, 
other drawings, paintings 
Los raphs to compare Is there a live 
pony in your neighborhood that 
you could visit? 

How big 
will it grow? The dictionary says 


Is a pony a baby horse? 


fourteen or fifteen and a half hands 
How tall 
Compare it with your own 


hand is four inches 
is that? 
height, also with the height of your 
teacher. 


mother or father or your 

Perhaps you have seen a trained 
pony performing in a circus which 
you could draw and tell about. Do 
not be 


afraid to draw a close-up 


like this 

Notice how well these two fill the 
space Often girls and boys draw 
tiny creatures and leave a great 
deal of uninteresting empty space 
or fill with unrelated objects. 


Describe the background behind 
these good friends Is it like the 
place where you live? Why would 
it be a good place to spend a sum- 
mer vacation? Name five things 
ou would enjoy doing here. Where 
would you ride the pony if you had 
the chance What tells you that it 

summer! this picture 

Does this delightful spot scem to 
What 
a good view of the sea there must 
be from that hill « 
picture is full of such big 

forms that we see very little 


] 
be inland or near the coast? 


sand dune! The 
interest- 


ater or sky 
Do you know any book which 
tells the story of a very smart o1 
much loved pony? One of the 
most exciting pony books is Misty 
of Chincoteague, by Marguerite 


Henry. 


THE ARTIST 


TNTIL she was nine, Muriel 
Dawson lived in New Zealand 
She began drawing pictures when 
she was five After her Scottish 
parents returned to England young 
Muriel studied art for five or six 
years at the Royal College of Art in 
London. The letters A.R.C.A. after 
her name mean that she is an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal College of Art, 
a great honor 
Miss Dawson is also a nature lov- 
er, as you may guess from the titles 


of het pictures “The Red Squir- 
rel,” “The White Pony,” *“The Blue 
Butterfly,” “The Mallard Family,” 
and “The Squirrels’ Breakfast.” 
Today the artist lives in beautiful 
Inverness-shire, Scotland, with at 
least a dozen pets. In a recent let- 
she wrote, “I do so love this re- 
mote place—and the wild life here 
s so exciting—roe deer, red deer, 
vildcats, eagles, buzzards, ravens, 
hawks of many varieties, and innu- 


merable small birds.” 





BRINGS MAGIC IMPROVEMENT TO CLASSROOM MUSIC! 










We will defer delivery 
of desired materials 
until September if 
you prefer. See 
coupon below 


TEST IT IN 


Your Classroom 
AT AT OUR RISK! 





(TRADE MARK REGISTERED) 


DeLuxe Gold or Black Finish 


Music comes alive in the classroom with 
this latest improved model of the instru- 
ment so successfully used in many thousands of schools at every grade 
level from Kindergarten through Junior High. Widely endorsed by music 
educators. Its ready-made chords may be played with astonishing ease by 
all teachers and most children from third grade up. 


It improves and enriches your music program in many ways: By bring 


ing instrumental accompaniment, harmony and rhythm into the class- 
room; by its important contribution to the music lesson; by its fascinat- 
to make 


ing appeal to all children; by promptly satisfying their desire 
music. 


VALUABLE NEW TEACHING AIDS 


e Teacher’s Guide by Lorrain Watters. Complete instructions for use of 
the Autoharp in all school grades. 

e Golden Autoharp Harmonies chord book by Sigmund Spaeth, with 178 
songs correctly chorded for the Autoharp. 






e Practice Autoharps. Class set of 36 cardboard replicas of 12-chord 
Autoharp. Used by pupils at their desks. Entire class learns while an- 
other pupil plays actual instrument. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OUTFIT! 


Only we offer the complete schoo! outfit of Autoharp materials. In- 
cludes 12-chord Autoharp (either DeLuxe Gold or Black finish) with in 
struction book, tuning key, picks, wire music stand, cleaning cloth and 
brush PLUS “Teacher’s Guide” by Watters, “Golden Autoharp Harmo- 
nies” chord book by Spaeth and class set of 36 cardboard Practice Auto- 
harps. Carrying case is optional at moderate extra cost. 


JUST PUSH A BUTTON AND STRUM! 
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ired chord var with ih: dio seem ty team, oo 
a finger of one hand new tuning pin labels for quick 
and strum strings " ; my SUning 

with pick held in SS STANDARD ACCESSORIES 
other hand. The re- I an Autoharp come mplete 
sult is a complete, correct and _ rich- Mire alge ty tamed —, Sat aie 


toned chord. ing cloth and brush 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 15-DAY TRIAL! 


SEND NO MONEY. Just use coupon below as your conditional 
der. Be sure to specify which school outfit (or Autoharp only) you want 
We will ship promptly, postpaid. Test materials for 15 days, then return 
if not satisfied. If you keep materials, pay any time in 4 months that fit 
your budget. 


SEND NO MONEY! 







ALL MATERIALS ARE PRICED TO SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS! 


_ om ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee oe 1 
| NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES CO. 560 315+ st., Des Moines 12, lowe. 2 | 
| Send postpaid and on approval the materials checked below l 
| School yr ved 7% GO--DeLuxe Golden Autoharp with all accessories an da de | 
| cribed abk except options val carrying case) Postpaid School Price $31 25 j 
| Schoo! Our 72 O—Black Autoharp with all accessories and teaching aids « 

r pt optional carrying case Sr Schoo! Price— $30 25 | 
l Golden Autoharp Only (73. G) with standard accessories tructior | 
| pick music stand, cleaning equipment) ‘Postpaid Schoo! Price $26 75 
| Black Autoharp Only (73-8) with standard accessories (in ! 

picks, music stand, cleaning equipment) Pestnena School Price $25 ] 
| Check here if Carrying Case for Autoharp is desired at additional postpaid $6 . | 
| I understand that if | am not satisfied after 15 day t 1 I ma tur t ‘ ‘ 
| promptly and you will cancel my order. If | keep the material ou will allow me 4 
l Check here, if you prefer delivery of materials in September. Same trial offer rice | 
| and payment terms will apply at that time. | 
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, & BORROW ‘100,600 


By Mail-in compete PRIVACY! 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


signers, no endorsers. 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


for HOME REPAIRS 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------: 


To State Finance Company, Dept. A - 133 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
ican return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 





Amount you want to borrow $&.............. On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?........ <- 
Amount earned Number of months 

Age............ per month $ FOU FORTIES GARIN T ccc 
Name and address 

a Se ee iiiichcctrcientncitiss tien ennecscicivmstinnciinta cient cbiaaampinaaasiaaiiiiatal 
How long with Previous 

present employet.......... EM PLOY MENL..n ..ccrece-cescersccererase <esencscesscesveses 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment i oe SOOT WINN Ti in cicaccihivucitcicivaietiarsidiinadiniindateits 
To whom are payments on 
auto made’ (Name Town Shinai iekatiataadatataia ieee 
Bank you deal with (Name Town 


Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ 


What security on bank loan 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company 


(or person) you NOW owe ona loan: 
(Add.) 9 iin caeincememnannatiaiie: 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
No mortgages on car, furniture or 


2. Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 














Monthly payments include bo*'i 
interest and principal: 








Select your Loan 























needs here 
Cash 24 
You Get Months You Get Months 
CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


t 
20000, 1343, 50000) 2769 
| | | 
transaction is completely 30000 1995 60000; 3249 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


$40000 $2275 





$10000 $ 675 
| 














Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG, DEPT. A- 133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





The following are all the debts that I have: 

Full Amount Paying 

I Still Owe Per Mo. 
$ P niesasciubdinasibus ose Nuwar , iscicnattieiinis 


$ —_— 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 





To Whom Owing Address 


A 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street ~~  £—oe . State Occup... uiiciaianaiiie 
Name of Relative........ (Relationship) .................... 
Street . Town cohiteimis Ce Occup 
PERO OE CR is cctcceraniocinnimunnmeis (Relationship) 
Rn ae . Town... . State Occup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Occup 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 




















TS 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate ; A a Address 
payment to? (Name).... Town sainiaicitetisinaeiitibauittaiasiinianmiaa 
Purpose of loan ’ rown County State 
NOTE Amount | Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $ Payment $ Due Date Due Date | Date 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by f ° pany at its office Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will he t r ltot 
promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said “ terest as stated here signed if the loan is not approved 
A Mont? Payment as stated above ill be made in ea " th beginning with the above First Payment The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid | al t er 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Paya t Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal exceeding $150 and 2', per month on that part over $150 and not in exe of $300 and \of I 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days clapscd, a m h be 
Default in the terms of this note shal) at the company's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 30 consecutive days 
due and payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shal? be determined under and by virtue of the 
lawa of Nebraska 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR. Rasen ooscne 
MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY IGNATURES — os ae EE — 
ING si C Cc GS REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 
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What's the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


A tape recorder right in the 
classroom! 


Which is the most versatile 
of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


The NORELCO 
e ‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 
classroom need from 
speech to music*. 





NORELCO 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 


*3 speeds for versatility 
1% | 3% | 7% 


inches per inches per inches per 
econd second second 
designed the perfect for genuine 
for speec! compro high 
with the mise fidelity 
ultimate speed musi 
in tape giving good reproduc 
economy fidelity tion—ideal 


for instru 


(up to A! plus 
hours of excellent mental and 
recording tape vocal 


on a single economy coaching 


j-inch reel on both 


speech and 
music 


e Engineered by 
Philips of the Netherlands 
e Precision-crafted by 
Dutch master technicians 
e Styled by 
the Continent’'s top designers 
e Twin tracks... pushbutton controls 
... level indicator 
e High-fidelity dynamic microphone 
e Special narrow-gap magnetic head 
for extended frequency response 
e Built-in wide-range Norelco speaker 
e Lightweight ... portable .. . rugged 
e Can also be played through 
external hi-fi system 


! addresa of your 
tal’ dealer, write to 


For th: 


tf ‘Contine 


ime a 


neares 


| 
| 
| 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC. 


High Fidelity Products Division, Dept. 8 


230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. L, N. Y. 











GQouerames new in this issue—all of 
your questions about clay answered 


by 


Phelan, who is a talented potter as well 


a real expert in the field, Mr. Linn 


as a teacher. What we want to know 
is, how do you like it? Would you 
enjoy a series of articles next year by 
experts, each answering questions on 
a particular topic? Do write us, and 
youre invited to name a topic, too. 


After studying letters we have received 
a long list, 


ol 


already have 


this 
but 
the 


year, we 


might some 


we Missing 


best 


read the latest re- 
the NEA, 


Education, it would be 


If you haven't 
bulletin 
Public 


sending 


search of Ten Criti 
cisms of 
worth jor iu {1 copy costs 80¢ 
and remittance should accompany your 
Your ¢ hool 
send for additional coptes jor any peo- 
ple in your community This 


is a forthright bulletin that faces up to 


order may also want to 


to read, 


charges being made against our 


with 


the 
analyses of 


the address: 


schools documented 


the problems. (You knou 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.) 
Coming in June is what I think I can 


exciting 
After 
Farmingdale, New 


safely describe as the most 
Audio-Visual Supplement to date 
did the ol 
York, last several 


to offering 


we story 


June, schools wrote 
audio-visual stories 
for Supplement. What 
finally dual that of 
San Diego City and San Diego County. 
Through the of their 


lum materials centers they are trying to 


us their 


this 


June we 


chose is a story 


eurricu- 


services 


provide maximum facilities for all their 


teachers 

An editor should never be so extrav- 
agant as to advise her readers not to 
miss a feature in her own magazine, 


but this is It's a justifiable 
too, for the real planning for this 
Bob Burgert 


an exception 
one, 
done by 


the 


supplement was 
> 
Ray 


Directors, 


and Denno City County 


whom you ace he low. con 
the 
had an advance glimpse 


articles and I can guar- 


ferring on Supplement cover. I 


have already 
of some of the 


their usefulness. 


antee interest 


FRIENDLY CHATS 





witH THE EDITOR 


May is a celebration month for the 
new country of Israel, which is observ- 
ing lOth That is why 
we are featuring it on pages 25-27 with 
There are 


us anniversary. 


a unit and some pictures. 
differences of opinions about Israel and 
its relations to the Arab States, but to 
me these are adult problems which do 
not basically concern children. Boys 
and girls all over America thrill at the 


e and hearty Mormons 


story of the brat 
who went into a barren country and 
made it into a land of plenty. Israel 


is a present-day story of people from 
every nation who migrated over land 
and sea into this newly created state, 


working together tirelessly to build a 


new nation, 


On page 55 of the magazine are some 


woodcuts from my friend, Yoshimasa 
Kogawa, This alert and interesting 
young Japanese teacher does wonderful 
things with his children. To develop 


maximum freedom in molding and 
sculpturing he took them to the beach 
and let them work in the damp sand. 
The woodeut samples done by his fifth- 
graders that he sent us were so lovely 
that we are framing many of them for 
Isn't it wonderful that there’s 


bond of among 


our offices. 


this common purpose 


educators all around the world? 
Seldom do I mention with such ex- 
uberance a new publication of our 


own Company, but I would like to re- 
fer you to the ad on the last page of the 
magazine and the opposite cover. The 
Instructor Kit on the Human Body is 
old-fashioned physiology—neither 
is u vague inconsequential information, 
It is the basis study 
to help children live healthier, happier 


eve I 


not 


for a constructive 


lives. From the corner of my 
have seen these charts and booklets 
grow from a tiny idea to a finished 


production. I had nothing to do with 
producing the Kit, but when I look at 
itl I had. 


Many 2. Beran 


wish 
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The best cure for “TV-itis” 


WESTMINSTER 


Literature for Youth 


GIFT FROM THE MIKADO 
By Evrzasetnu P. Fieminc. Three American 
children discover quaint customs, shops and 
festivals in exotic Japan — and get to meet the 
Emperor! 36 illustrations. Ages 8-11. $2.95 


BENJAMIN BIG 
By Janet Rocers Howe. Tim Rand’s New- 
foundland disappears one night under a full 
moon, and the police suspect him of a serious 
crime. Illustrated. Ages 9-12. 


MYSTERY MANSION 
By Ve ima Gnrirrin. A mystery with all the 
trimmings —a ghost, a treasure map, race 
horses, and a haunted house. Illustrated. Ages 
12. $2.95 


MYSTERY OF SATELLITE 7 
By Cuarces Coomss. Three children uncover 
a sabotage plot at the base where their fathers 
are helping to launch the U.S. satellite. Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. Ages 12-15. $2.95 


SURPRISE SUMMER 
By Hararer Weep Hvussecr. An aspirin 
artist takes a job at a summer art colony an 
discovers not only her talent, but the value 
of working with others. Girls 12-15. $2.95 


TODAY IS MINE 
By Ame.ia EvizapetuH WaLDpEN. Star of the 
hockey team, vice president of the senior 
class, Holly Harkins is a success with every- 


thing — except boys! Girls 12-15. $2.95 
SONS OF MONTEZUMA 


By James L. Summers. A young private in 
the Mexican War takes part in the stirring 
capture of “The Halls of Montezuma.” Teen- 
agers and young adults $2.95 


PORTRAIT BY SHERYL 
By Nancy Pascua. A young portrait photo- 
grapher faces some difficult problems in busi- 
ness and romance. Girls 12-15 $2.95 


THE VANISHING STEAMER 
By Fev Rresensenc, Jn. A submarine ex- 
en and a West Indies hurricane throw a 
Naval Cadet into the midst of a fantastic 
espionage scheme. Ages 12-15 $2.95 

HANDBOOK FOR DATING 
By Cecm Jane Ricumonp. This practical 
handbook tells a girl everything she should 
know about how to get dates and, equally 
important — how not to! Discusses poise, pop- 
ularity, going steady, etc. Girls 12-15. $2.00 
Send for Westminster's complete check list 
of juvenile books, arranged by age and grade. 

THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7 





JUST WHAT 
THE DOCTOR 
ORDERED 
FOR HIS LITTLE 
PATIENTS! 


A Cartoon Booklet used by 25,000 
dentists for patient education. 
Per Copy Ppd. 4 Copies 

1.50 $5.00 
Send to 
DENTAL EDUCATOR 


PALMYRA, N.Y. 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL’ HORI N 


The Risk of 
Too Little, Too Late 


Senator Javits makes an 
impassioned plea for 
increased funds for education 


T IS generally recognized that a vastly expanded program 
of Federal Aid to Education is needed to meet the chal- 
lenge to our national security posed by the Russian gains in 
science and technology. The Administration program ad- 
vanced by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare is 
an excellent beginning on a program to provide for Federal as- 
sistance to enable our country to realize its maximum poten- 


tial in education. It is my opinion, however, that certain steps 


can and should be taken to supplement this program. 


Now pending in committee is a bill, 5. 1727, which I intro- 
duced on behalf of myself and Senators Beall, Cooper, Ives, 
and Payne, and which would establish a $1,000,000,000 Fed- 
eral Guaranteed Loan Program for College Students. This 
program is based primarily on guaranteed loans and estab- 
lishes also a fund for direct loans by Government—on the 
analogy of the FHA and VA housing programs. Being pri- 
marily a loan program, it would have a relatively slight im- 
pact on the budget, while supplementing the program of the 
President. 

The best fizures I have seen put the able high school vradu- 
ates whom we now lose from higher education for economic rea- 
sons at not less than 100,000, and perhaps as many as 200,000 a 
year more. Following the introduction of my bill, | conducted 
a survey among leading institutions of higher education through- 
out the country to arrive at a sampling of opinion on the sug- 
gested operation of a student loan program. I received 23 com- 
ments in support of a loan program, while 6 opposed it. I 
believe that all substantial objection among educators to a stu- 
dent loan program would be overcome by the establishment also 
of a scholarship program, as contemplated by the principal 
pending bills. Together they would meet the financial assist- 


ance needs of students seeking higher education. 


In another vital area, it is incumbent upon us to provide 
incentives that will attract competent people into the teach- 
ing field, especially in science and mathematics. 

Teachers should be included in any student loan program, 
to encourage their continued education in areas of spe- 
cialization and to better enable them to keep abreast of sei- 
entific developments. The teacher-training program of the 
National Science Foundation, further funds for which were 
provided in the 2nd Supplemental Appropriation Bill, ree- 


ognizes the importance of continuing to educate educators. 


In meeting the emergency in science and technical educa- 
tion a word of caution is in order that we do not go over- 
board with a crash program geared to science. Cultural ed- 
ucation and training and general education can play an 
important role, too, in helping win the cold war. 

I believe we also need to emphasize the importance of pro- 
viding additional college facilities—classrooms and housing. 
The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School reported that between now and 1970, when college and 
university enrollment will be at least doubled, it will cost more 
than $18,000,000,000 to meet the backlog and expansion of col- 
lege buildings. To meet that need, I believe that Congress must 


appropriate an additional $2,000,000,000, 


In these days of tremendous demands on the Federal budget, 
we have the responsibility of testing every expense in meeting 
the nation’s needs. Bringing the private sector of the e« onomy 
into the education aid program more extensively offers a great 
potential for gradually reducing the public expenditures neces- 
sary to carry on an adequate well rounded program. I think 
this is worthy of special attention by the Congress, by American 
business, and by educational associations, 

It is my conviction that in education, as in defense, the 
people will do what is required in terms of the burden of 
spending. Our job is to provide the best possible program 
on a scale effective enough to accomplish what we have set 
out to do. There is risk of too little and too late, and we 
must avoid timidity as we tackle a problem that is really 


basic to our national security, 


JACOB K. JAVITS 


U.S. Senator from New York 
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Through 
ACTION 
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( d to spell id to p cipate In 
planning the program of sp lling inmstruc- 


motivated and im- 
then kills in spellin if the words 
they are required to spell al within the 


ranve of their experience 


Developing a Plan of Action 


In further plannin the teachers soon 
cam to recognize that two 


should be iven 


probl ms 


careful consideration. 


OF THE MONTH 


First, what kind of spelling program should 


be attempted, based upon leads from the 


hypotheses and from the literature? Sec- 


ond, what evaluation procedures and tech- 


ies should be used to test the hypothe- 


background of 


Usine thei 


and data from the literature the 


xper i nce 


teachers 


decided upon the followu plan ot action 
in their classrooms 
Familiarize the pupil with the status 
ol spell } in each class, presentil the 
test Gata, evidences Ol acl ol interes and 
ome! evaluative data collected b the 
eachers This would be followed by a 
CUSSIOI hich an atte! pt w ild be 
le t their reacti to why this 
tion existed 
ae" ! on with them discussions on 
vi pelling is important It was also 
a that elected adults would be 
I ht the class to tell about the 
0 ( ( sp in the work they 
di 
Through discussion e if the chil- 
( yu e to learn to spr ll at least 
tl ds th ere u n th writings 
It I oO th ill of the 
t I e picase ind excited pout 
ts iro thes thre yroceaures 
Ll} vorted tl n volvement of the 
cnik I in n contact tl ac ults 
( d to « it ew intere I ling. 
Since the pupils agreed that they should 
be able to spell the words they were using 
the. writin tl next steps were as 
Pony 
f Lhe teacher a reed to check mis- 


welled words on vritten by each 
I 


such a chore 


aid of 


pupil Later this Dbecam 


that the teachers often enlisted the 


childrer in the Cla [his caused a great 
increa n the use of the dictionary and 
added appreciably to the level of interest. 
When papers were returned, each pupil 
assumed respol sibility lo! placing the 


sspelled in a notebook, using, 
Whe n the 


a certain number (20 


in grade 4 and 25 in grades 5 and 6), the 


1 
ot course tne correct spellings 


teacher announced that there would be a 


spellir est the next day Furthermore, 
she provided a study period at which time 
she would help any who needed assistance. 


h list of words was different, 
Usual- 


ly the day before the test was given, the 


the tests had to be individual ones 


children were paired, sometimes by choice 


and sometimes by 


Thus John received 


} 


the day 


teacher assignment. 
a copy of Mary's list 
before, and Mary a 
John’s list. John would give Mary her 
words and Mary John his. 
It was agreed that during the test each 


child would (Continued on page 77 


copy of 
would vlVve 
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Highlights 


of your May issue 


WHAT are you hoping for as you 
start looking over your May issue? 
Something completely brand-new and 
fresh as spring, or a different slant 
on some tried and true standby? Ei- 
ther way you'll be sure to find it. 

\ pony being the wished-for pet of so 
many boys and girls, the May cover 
and page | have sure appeal. 

Our guest editor, Jacob K. Javits, re- 
spected Senator from New York, pre- 
sents some thoughts about increased 
financial aid to education, page 5. 

How you can teat h_ better spelling 
(or should we say teach spelling bet- 
ter) is discussed on page 6 by Maurice 
Ahrens of our Advisory Board. 

What Paul Hill would do about a 


boy-crazy sixth-grader, page 8. 


Take page 9—Elva Daniels tells you 
about new record albums, with selec- 
tions for Music Week—or otherwise. 

Going somewhere this summer? 
Good ideas about any number of places 
are ready for you on pages 10-11. 

Recent recommended filmstrips re- 
viewed on page 12; good books for you 
and your pupils, pages 14-15. 

Nutrition teaching for special class- 
es, page 16, has good ideas for any 
teacher. 

Human beings and trees both need 
the proper care when they are ailing 
see pages 17 and 18. 

fre you constantly looking for neu 
ways to pep up the tool subjects in 
your classroom’ Have you discovered 
our pages (19 and 20 this month) with 
a tool-subject idea for each grade? Bet 
ter look at them then; and while you're 
about it, see the clever bits of handcraft 
to fit into your activities. Youll find 
other ideas on 23, too. 

What do you need to know about 
clay? Lots of answers on page 24. 

Ten vears ago the state of Israel was 


established, so now it’s time for cele- 


bration. See pages 25-27. 

When primary children learn traffix 
safety, it affects their elders too, you 
know. See the unit, page 28 

“AV Oils the Works”—a smooth title 
if there ever was one—and the page 
29) has some good ideas 

Bright children have a set of prob 
lems all their own, which you can help 
them solve. Read about it on page 30 

What will you do with that story in 
verse, page 31? If you haven't an idea 
or even if you have), see page 71. 

Do your small fry seem to worry over 
man-made satellites? Take a leaf from 
the book of a kindergarten teacher, re 
ported on page 32. A sweet Mother's 
Day playlet on the same page 

Stories that could be true and stories 
that are just fantastic meet the needs 


o} all sorts of children and teachers. 


Pages 33, 35, 36, 37. 

N.B.—The verse does too page 34 

fre your youngsters rock hounds al. 
ready? They'll learn still more if vou 
have the background on page 

Are you good at helping children to 
succeed in language experiences? Can 
they speak and write their ideas with 
satisfaction to all involved? Page 39 
has some excellent suggestions. 

Child Health Day and Memorial Day 
come up every year, but pages 40-42 
have some strictly fresh material. Most 
of pages 41-42 would do for any patri- 
otic holiday, we think. 


Shaw isn’t the only dramatist to be 
inspired by Joan of Are—witness the 
fourth-grade play, page 43. Incidental- 
ly, St. Joan’s Day is May 30. 


Plays for May Day, Mother's Day, 
Children’s Health Week, 


Day, and any day—pages 44-47. 


Memorial 


Page 48—Your Counselor Service! 

Don't let the green bumblebee on 
page 53 get you down — things got in- 
volved so we couldn't use yellow. 

Hard for children to realize that 
Bach and Brahms were once boys too? 
Try the stories on page 54. 

Our friend Mr. Kogawa comes 
through with wood-block prints by his 


fifth-graders, page 55. Three seasonal art 
pages, 56-58; and 3-D ideas, page 59 
More fun than a bee: Spelling bas: 
ball, page 78. May games, page 83. 
Miss Scott, author of “Good Speer h’ 
in the February issue, discusses team 
work in choric speaking, page 82. 
Miss Kindergartner and Mr. Eighth 
Grade Teacher exchanged classes one 
day and everybody including the chil 
dren liked it (page 85). 
M.L.M. 


See you in June. 








Get this valuable 40-page catalog 
of educational filmstrips 


The only one of its kind! This amazing 


new 1958 catalog lists, describes, 


illustrates and gives prices on the most 


complete library of filmstrips for 
educational use! 


Page after page after page —hundreds 
of educational filmstrips described in 
detail and handsomely illustrated with 
pictures from actual films! Filmstrips 


are conveniently grouped by grade 
level for easy reference: Primary, 
Intermediate, and Jr.-Sr. High. 
Material is by teachers, 

for teachers. 

Right at your fingertips, you can 
have all the information you want 
to order the filmstrips you need. 
Be sure you get this new catalog 
now... it’s FREE! 











Order “Earth's Nearest Neighbor” 
filmstrip for grades 5 through 8 
NOW...only $6.00 complete! 





Let your students go on an imaginary trip 
to the moon with a boy in his space ship. 
As preparation for the trip, the children 
learn many interesting things: the equip- 
ment needed for survival, the size of the 
moon compared to the earth, the distance 
of the moon from the earth, the rough sur- 
face of the moon, its possible origin, and 
many other wonderful facts. Shows 
authentic drawings and photo- 
graphs of the moon. Produced in 
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. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Bu: 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [) money order (1) in the amount of $ —— 
following postpaid material; please send bill () 


Filmstrip(s), No. A427-14, “Earth's Nearest Neighbor,” at $6.00 each. 


a 


__for the 


oO Please send FREE 1958 Educational Filmstrips Catalog 





cooperation with Row, Peterson 
and Company 


A427-14—"“Earth's Nearest Neighbor" 
(45 frames), in full color, captioned, 
manual (with teaching guide) $6.00 


SS 





Name ——— 
School Grade 
Address 

City Zone State 

Your title 


(Tea 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
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ONE 
STROKE 


—and 
it’s done! 
with a 


MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT 
PEN 















for pen, 

ink supply, 

2 extra points 
$ge2s 

Fine to bold lines... 


gray to solid. At sta- 
tioners, art and school 








supply stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO. 
©6 MARSH BLOG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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MEETING 





PAUL L. HILL 


Public Schools, 
Millburn, New Jersey 


Psychologist, 


CHILDREN’S NEEDS 












Tean Busatt Studio 


Is there an AUDREY 


in Your Room? 


A' DREY was referred for study as 


a “boy crazy” sixth-erade girl. 


be side 


She 
boys in her room and to talk to 


made an effort to sit 


them at every opportunity, often to 
She stood on the 
sidelines as the boys wert playing, 


thei annoyance 


sometimes with, sometimes without 
other girls. She had been observed 
attention to herself, 
walking up the street near a group 
of boys, by loud talking and laugh- 
her skirt about. 
the boys 
teacher may be 
like this 


leave us alone.” 


callin wh n 


ing and swishing 
in her 


sum- 


The comments of 
the 
marized somethin: 
Make 
referral wa 
observation that Audrey 


room to 
“Is she 
nuts? her 


Che 


a teac her's 


precipitated by 


was behaving in this manner when- 


ever boys of almost any age were 
in her vicinity She also was seen 
talking with boys of high-school 
age who did not attend school. 
Howevet there had been no evi- 


dence of misbehavior on het part. 


Audrey 


was then eleven years of 


age, nearing twelve On an indi- 
vidual intelligence test she had an 
1.0. of 105. She had been doing 
average schoolwork until a short 


time previous to the referral, when 
her academic work began to slip. 
On the projective tests, consisting 
of picture stories, the love and ro- 
mance theme ran through most of 


her literary productions. There 
was an occasional reference to an 
illicit love affair Reading and 
movie interests followed the same 
line. She was particularly addict- 


ed to the “romance” magazines. 
The parents were interviewed to 
information they 
and also to 
encourage on their 
part to redirect Audrey’s interests 
and energies. They stated that their 
daughter had not been a particular 
problem until about six months be- 
fore. The mother currently was 
worried about Audrey’s behavior 
but seemed somewhat at a loss to 
know how to proce ed The father 
was alternately worried and angry. 
Consequently, meas- 
ures were quite unpredictable. 
Audrey's problem was that of the 
early-maturing girl, who, for a peri- 
od of two or three years, is out of 
step physiologically with boys of 
It is probable that 
Audrey was 


whatevet 
able to give, 


obtain 
might be 


some action 


disciplinary 


her own age 


the 


aggressiveness 
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showing with regard to the opposite 
sex was formerly manifested in 
ways which did not arouse appre- 
hension, The roots of the present 
patterns of behavior could be traced 
by previous teachers to Audrey's 
habit. of asking a lot of questions, 
demanding attention, and other- 
wise calling attention to herself 
and her activities. 

This situation was handled pri- 
marily as a home problem, with 
assistance from Audrey’s teachers. 

Suggestions to the parents and 


the teachers centered around let- 
ting Audrey know that her interests 
were normal and acceptable, but 
that the ways in which she was 


manifesting those interests were not 
acceptable and, in fact, were not in 
her A teacher 
in whom she had confidence point- 
ed out to her that there were more 
acceptable and, therefore, more ef- 
fective ways of attracting the atten- 
tion of she liked Another 
teacher and her mother helped her 
overcome careless habits in regard 


own best interests. 


hoys 


to her personal appearance and be- 


havior. They also showed her how 
to substitute efforts at being attrac- 
tive and interesting for the de- 


manding kind of efforts she had 
been using. 

The parents were urged to con- 
sider carefully Audrey’s needs for 
being more grown up and for being 
treated in a more grown-up way, 
even though her experience in han- 
dling more mature situations 
inadequate. It was pointed out 
that at this point Audrey was think- 
ing of herself as considerably more 


was 


mature than she was, while the par- 
ents were thinking of her as the lit- 
tle girl she used to be. Efforts were 
made to provide situations around 
home that would encourage the 
assumption of responsibility and 
maturity with appropriate recog- 
nition on the parents’ part for 
Audrey’s efforts. At the same time, 
the parents were urged to keep 
track of Audrey’s comings and go- 
ings and to make sure that she had 
interested and sympathetic super- 
vision much of the time. 


invites 
Send 


Epirontat Nore: Dr. Hill 
your questions and comments. 
them to him in care of The Instructor, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 











pecial Offer On Famous 


PERRY 
PICTURES 
ip ood 
Pictures and 

56-Page Picture 

Catalog 
$2.25 Value 

Special Offer 
$1 pp. 


60 pictures of world famous art, animals, children, 
places and events. Approved and used by hundreds 
of school systems. Educational, top quality, perfectly 
detailed. Big 7” x 9” size printed on linen finish 
paper. Absolute Morey Back Guarantee. Send check, 
money order, or cash to PERRY PICTURES, INC., 


Dept. 1, Maiden, Massachusetts. 











Girl with Cat 





1 child in 


. . . born each year, 
may some day be a 
mental patient! 


UNLESS... 

we have more research, 
Clinics, and psychi- 
atrists to cut this 
terrible toll! 
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Give! 
Mental Health 
Campaign 


Free toWRITERS 


7 > 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tiona] advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I5, 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 











Practical and inspiring” .. 


FOOTPRINTS and 
NEW WORLDS 


by TEMIMA GEZARI 


Director of Art Education, 
Jewish Education Committee, 
New York City. 


An unusual book about experi- 
ences in art with children and 
adults both in Jewish and in 
general education, showing how 
the creative process is basic for 
the full development of self- 
reliant, wholesome and happy 
men and women. One of the few 
books in education that makes 
for exciting reading. $5.00 


“As practical as it is inspiring. 

. You will want to paint; you 
will view painting with a new 
kind of appreciation; you will 
teach painting with new joy, 
new understanding.” 


SCHOOL PARENT 


“Arouses readers’ interest in 
teaching art.” 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
—— — =< = =—Mail Coupon Today“ — — — — — 
THE RECONSTRUCTIONIST PRESS 
15 West 86th Street, New York 24, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of FOOT- 
PRINTS and NEW WORLDS. I en- 
close $5.00 (check or money order). 





Name 


Address 





City 











N' w is the time to play cheerful 

music! The weather is delight- 
ful and your pupils are full of the 
zest for fun, so try some light, bub- 
bling, and thoroughly enjoyable 
Strauss for a spring treat. Buy 
Selections from Die Fledermaus 
and Gypsy Baron (RCA Victor, 
LM 2130, 33% rpm, $4.98), and 
you can have springtime inside 
your room! This collection of pleas- 
ing tunes contains many melodies 
that you will recognize. 

If you would like to try a musical 
trip through Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and so 
on, get acquainted with Music of 
the Danube (RCA Victor, LPM 
1416, 33% rpm, $4.98). As the 
record jacket suggests, the Danube 
means “Vienna” to most folks, but 
along that great river’s 1,725-mile 


route, you are likely to hear many 
styles of music. Naturally, the 
“Blue Danube” is the theme, but 
Czech peasant dances, a tune of 


the German Tyrol, and gypsy tunes 
are also featured. This adds up to 
a musical diet that is light, pleas- 
ant, interesting, and a bit different. 

Although we hope that our chil- 
dren are being exposed to some 
classical music, let us not forget al- 
so the many fine writ- 
ten today for the legitimate theater. 
Most teachers can hum or sing, 
“OQ What a Beautiful Mornin’,” 
“It’s a Grand Night for Singing,” 
or “June Is Bustin’ Out All Over,” 
but have you ever tried introducing 
a few to the class? Sometimes the 
lyrics are sticky with sentiment, so 
to avoid such complications, buy a 
record that is strictly instrumental. 
Curtain Going Up (RCA Victor 
LM 2093, 33% rpm, $4.98) pre- 
sents hit tunes from such Broadway 
shows as “My Fair Lady,” “Ca- 
rousel,” “Brigadoon,” “Can-Can,’ 
“Wonderful Town,” and “South 
Pacific,” as well as a waltz medley 
by Rodgers. Your class should know 
a bit about this type of music, and 
they will take to it like the pro- 
verbial duck to water. 

Speaking of variety in musical of- 
ferings, have you ever considered 
the great variety in the human sing- 
ing voice? There is the dramatic 
baritone, the clear soprano, the 
melodramatic contralto, and so on. 
It’s often difficult to pin-point the 
differences, and especially hard to 
try to explain those differences to 
young people. Try le tting each 
type of voice sing for your class 
Buy Walter Schumann Presents 
the Voices (RCA Victor, LPM 
1558, 33% rpm, $4.98) and you 
will find twelve selections ranging 
from blues to modern ballads. 

If you are interested in teaching 
French in the primary grades you 
should look into Les Albums 


de L’Oncle Max (Folkways, FQ 


scores being 


Reviews of new Records 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


8004, 33% rpm, $15.00). In addi- 
tion to the three records, the album 
contains three interesting  text- 
books. 

This recording is completely in 
French, so don’t take the plunge 
unless you have had a fair smatter- 
ing of “frangais” along 
the line. If, however, pro- 
nunciation is passable, 
terest is high, use this series as a 


somewhere 
your 
and your in- 


starting introducing 


French to your class. 


point for 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead): Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 
(catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 
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PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES 
IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR! 


20 PAGE MANUAL 


Illustrated 20-page 


teacher's manual. Shows 
how to get the most from 


your new BVI chart 
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made for OUTDOOR seeing 


Fascinating instructor-aid for all classes, 
8 to 15 years! Action pictures show Evolution 
of Human Eye, Nature’s Method of Focusing. Famous Snellen Test Letters, 


Color Discrimination Discs, Astigmatic Wheels” help you screen 
pupils for faulty vision. Many extra features. 
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Better Vision Institute, Inc. 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full! color. 
just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling and mailing. 
Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
I'l) return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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(How D'V¥e Do My Partner, A 
Hunting We Will Go, Chimes of 
Duntira, dump Jim Crow.) 
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oe You, Guetaf's Shoal, Gean 
Porridgs Mot.) 
(Seven Steps, Shoemaker’s Dance, 
Ohiidren's Polka, Klappdans.) 
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Buyer’ s Guide 


Visual Teaching Aids 


EW Colorful 


for All Grades 





"ROncy 
C.Onny 








Pages——Beautiful colors 


This Buyer’s Guide will be a very valuable 
aid to you at requisition time — also throughout 
the year for your planning. 
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Graded Pro- 
gram. Saves 
money. Sets up 
carefully planned 


rogram. 
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Kleenable 


Surface 
Mark-on Rub-off 


* NEW 64 inch 
WALL MAPS 


eae 30.26 


for your copy— 
Just off the press 
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RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Semples and rental rotes furnished 
on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Or nators of the Red Cap and Gown 


) 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 
C ete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools and Colleges 





SPEECH THERAPY 
FROM hey § see + (Gamer POINT OF VIEW 
8 KENS, SC. D. & 
WATTIC BELL Ross. sc 
] ‘ ’ ~ Development 


Sy Improve 
$4.00, postpaid wit 


HATTIE BELL ROSS, Sc. D. 


Route 2, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Want To Teach In California? “WORDS PLAY HIDE AND SEEK” 


10 


tia . 


4 r Calif roe 
Write t 


Teachers Service 
P.O. Box 481, Concord, Calif. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


A Reading Game for Grades 1-2-3 
1 recognize 
t ' fr Ba Readers 
t play the 


ONLY $1.75 


Words Play Hide and Seek 


Box 334, Lincoln, Ark. 
or 2318 Wignall Ave., Port Arthur, Texas 
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Crown Point is on the Oregon side of the Columbia River. This famed lookout is 
near Portland which, June 11-15, will celebrate the 50th anniversary of its spec- 


tacular Rose Festival. Other Oregon events: 


Timber Carnival, Albany, July 2-4; 


Water Pageant, Bend, July 4-6; Oregon Shakespeare Festival, Ashland, July 28- 


Sept. 4 (“Much Ado about Nothing’; 


European 
ks its special 


FETE DAYS. In 
countries hardly a day la 
festival. However, the list of coming 
celebrations of one kind or another in 
the United States indicates that 
doing pretty well on this side of the 
Atlantic. Naturally, it is impossible to 
be inclusive. Certain 
are noted under our heading. Here are 
a dozen others, in different parts of the 
country: 


some 


were 


Oregon events 


May 14-17: Tulip Time Festival, Hol- 
land, Mich. 
May 18: In New York City, I Am an 


American Day will be celebrated in 
Central Park on the Mall. 

June 20-22: The Motor Car Festival 
at Newport, R.I, will antique, 
and custom cars. 

Roan Mountain Rhodo- 
Bakersfield, N.C. 

June-August (Sundays): Midsummer 
Music Festivals, Sigmund Stern Grove, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

July 3-5: Black 
Belle Fourche, S.D. 

July 4-5: Mountain State Folk Festi- 
val, Glenville, W. Va. 

July &: Bicentennial of the 
Carillon (‘at Fort Ticonderoga, N.Y.). 
On this date in 1758, 16,000 British and 
Provincial troops attempted to capture 
the fort and repulsed by 3,500 
French and troops under 
Montcalm. 

July 24 
various Utah towns. 

Rough Riders and Cow- 
N.M. 

Year Long: Minnesota is staging a 

big historical celebration to mark 100 


show 
classic, foreign, 
June 21-22 


dendron Festival, 


Hills Round-Up, 


Battle of 


were 
Canadian 


Pioneer Days celebrations in 


August 2-3 


boys’ Reunion, Las Vegas, 


years of statehood. 

Summer-Autumn: Annapolis, Md., is 
activities to mark the 250th an- 
niversary of Queen Anne's grant of a 
charter to the city, Nov. 22, 1708, An 
early summer event will be the annual 
Arts and Crafts Festival, June 21. His- 
Annapolis, Inc., arranges walking 
tours, with visits to notable homes and, 
of course, the Naval Academy The 
State House, oldest in the United States 
still in use by a legislature, is a center 


having 


toric 


of attraction. In the old Senate Cham- 
ber, 175 years ago (Dec. 23, 1783), 
George Washington appeared before 


the Continental Congress to resign his 
commission as commander in chief of 
the American Army. In so doing, he 
established the principle of civilian 
control over the country’s armed forces. 


King Lear’; 
Troilus and Cressida’); Pendleton Round-Up, Pendleton, Sept. 


The Merchant of Venice’; 
10—13. 


Year-long festivities 
50th anniver- 


OUE. TO B.C, 
in Quebee City mark the 3 
sary of its founding by the great French 


explorer, Samuel de Champlain. Near 
by, at Ste. Anne de Beaupré, pilgrims 


will flock to the shrine where a chapel 


was first erected 300 years ago. May 4 


is the date of an International Pil- 
grimage for Peace. 

On the Pacific Coast, Vancouver's 
first annual International Festival will 
be the principal feature of the British 
Columbia Centennial. It will extend 
from July 19 to August 16. 
PREHISTORIC. At the new Visitor 


Center of Dinosaur National Monument 
in eastern Utah (20 miles west of Ver- 
back wall will be the face of 
fossil-bearing 


nal), the 
a ridge 
strata show 
surrounding 
in a parallel gallery, 
view the prehistoric reptiles. 
paleontologists con- 


expose d 
huge bones etched out of 
rock. Visitors will stand 
180 feet long, to 
They may 


“ here 


also watch while 


tinue their work of bringing the bones 


into relief and preparing specimens. 
Panel exhibits will tell the dinosaur 
story. 


PEEK AT PEAKS. Crossing the 
Rockies in Canada, in either direction, 
you ean arrange package side tours— 
days or longer—featuring Lake 
Louise and Banff Springs, in Banff Na- 
tional Park. Westbound, you leave your 
Canadian Pacific train at Banff, entrain- 
Field third day. 
is reversed. 


two 


ing again at on the 


Eastbound, 


this schedule 





Old Senate Chamber, State House, 
Annapolis, Md. 


TEACHERS who decide to travel to any of the places mentioned in 
this department are invited to write to us for further details, unless 


an address is given. 


We will forward requests. 


Send them to: 


Trips and Tours, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 








“?T.R.” ANNIVERSARY. In New 
York City, the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt will have 
special significance, for he was born 
there Oct. 27, 1858. His birthplace, at 
28 East 20th Street, is headquarters 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Commission. This dignified “brown- 
stone front” residence is maintained as 
a national shrine. ... In Nassau County 
(Long Island), Hill,” his 
home at Oyster Bay, also is a shrine. 
The Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary is near. 


“Sagamore 


The anniversary will be observed in 
Nassau County and in western states es- 


pecially associated with “T.R.”——not 
limited to the birth date. He is one of 
four presidents of the United States 


grouped in colossal sculptures in the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
Black Hills of South Dakota. Each sum- 
mer evening, giant floodlights illumi- 
nate the heads of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 


HISTORYWISE., In its publication, 
“Historical Tours in Pennsylvania,” the 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
provides a map for a walking tour of 
Philadelphia and for a visit to Gettys- 
burg, also outline maps for half a dozen 
other tours, by automobile, with lists of 
the most notable sights. “Selected Des- 
tinations” includes a more general map 
(keyed) with corresponding data. In 
Philadelphia, the area Inde- 
pendence Hall and other historic build- 
ings is being transformed by the Nation- 
al Park Service to create Independence e 
National Historical Park. 


around 


THEYRE OFF! “Kentucky,” 
and nine out of ten people will think 
of the Derby. That’s not surprising, 
even though Kentucky has much else to 
give it distinction. Although the date 
for the great race is May 3, Louisville 
will be having its third Kentucky Derby 
Festival, which will not end until the 
I7th. Parades, athletic events, square 
dancing, a ballet, a music festival, and 
fireworks are on the agenda. 


Say 





OVER, UNDER, ACROSS. The 
new Mackinac Straits Bridge between 
Michigan’s Upper Lower Penin- 
sulas is being formally dedicated June 
25-28. Wisconsin as well as Michigan 
rejoices over this motoring link, “the 
world’s longest bridge.” 
On the Atlantic Coast, tunnels un- 
der the harbors of Baltimore, Md., and 


and 


suspension 


Norfolk, Va., will speed north-south 
travel. 
On June 30, overnight steamship 


service between Boston and Yarmouth, 
N.S., thrice weekly, is being resumed. 
The “Yarmouth” will carry Be- 
tween Bar Harbor, Maine, Yar- 
mouth, the “Bluenose.” another car car- 
rier, operates. These services benefit not 
Nova Scotia but New Brunswick 
Prince Edward Island, two other 
This year the Bi- 
of Representative Govern- 
ment in Canada will be celebrated at 
Halifax. Nova Scotia’s General Assem- 
bly, 200 years old, was the first Parlia- 


cars. 
and 


only 
and 
Maritime Provinces. 
centenary 


ment in Canada. 

If you plan a visit Isle Royale 
National Park in Lake Superior, you'll 
be glad to know that a 100- 
passenger ferry from Houghton, Mich., 
August. It 


to 
new 


is due to be in operation by 
is a 75-mile water trip. 


IT’S THE AIR AGE. Yes, and teach- 
ers need to become as well informed as 
their pupils—better if possible! They 
can, but where? In Hawaii, on Waikiki 
Beach! The University of Hawaii, Pacif- 
ic Region of Civil Air Patrol, and U.S. 
Air Force are co-operatively sponsoring 
Aviation Education Workshop from 
Five units of 


an 
June 16 through July 17. 
graduate or undergraduate credit may 
be earned. Cost— including air 
transportation from San Francisco and 


fees, 


return, and housing at the new Hawai- 
ian Village Hotel Address in- 
quiries to reach the Workshop Director 
1. He is John V. Sorenson, 
Aviation Educationist, Pacific Region, 
Civil Air Patrol Building T-235, The 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif. 


is low. 


before May 


Coronet films for 
summertime learning 
and observation: 


GRADES 1-3: 


Birds of Our Storybooks 
Bushy, the Squirrel 
Farmyard Babies 

The Fisherman’s Boy 
Flipper, the Seal 

| How Animals Help Us 








You're traveling this summer? Let The Instructor's Free Teacher 
Travel Service help you plan. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
Allow several weeks for processing requests. BE DEFINITE! 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


Street or R.D. 
City 


Zone 


558 


(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 


(date) 


. Please have descriptive 


information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places 


Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more space, use the margin) 


How Birds Help Us 

; How Plants Help Us 

| How Weather Helps Us 

Lands and Waters of Our Earth 
Let’s Visit a Poultry Farm 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin‘s Family 
Our Animal Neighbors 
The Seasons of the Year 
Seeds Grow into Plants 
Spotty: Story of a Fawn 

| Summer Is An Adventure 

| The Truck Farm 
Water, Water Everywhere 
We Explore the Beach 

We Explore the Woodland 

| What Do We See in the Sky? 
| The Wide, Wide Sea 

| Zoo Babies 


| GRADES 4-6: 


‘ 
' 

r 

ry 

ry 

' 

+ 

ry 

' 

ry 

' 

' 

+ 

+ 

' 

' 

' 

ry 

' 

' 

' 

' 

1 

: Amphibians 

: Bicycle Safety Skills 

| Birds of the Countryside (New) 
. Birds of the Dooryard (New) 
The Butterfly 

a| Life Cycle of an Insect 

: Five Colorful Birds (New) 

' (Color only) 

: | Garden Plants and How They Grow 
: Geography of Your Community 
a| Growth of Flowers (Color only) 
. The Honeybee: A Social Insect 
Hi How To Observe 

#| Seasonal Changes in Trees 

: Snakes 

; | Trees: How We Identify Them 

8 | Understanding Our Earth: 

Hi Rocks and Minerals 

' 
' 
1 


| Understanding Our Earth: Soil 
| Winds and Their Causes 


Make vacations 


educational with 
Coronet Films 








From the Coronet film, Summer Is An Adventure 
With selected Coronet films, teachers can 
help pupils gain rich educational experi- 
ences from their summer vacations, 
Shown prior to vacation-time, the films 
listed below will guide and encourage 
summer study. Films motivate and direct 
observation ... they show a child how 
to look at the world around The 


months of April, May and June offer 


him 


wonderful opportunities to inspire new 
thoughts about the out-of-doors. Stimu- 
late and prolong this active interest... 


use these selected Coronet films! 


Each film is available in either color or 
black-and-white, except as noted 
For more information about 

wONE rite 


these films . send for a new 
descriptive catalogue of 

more thon 800 Coronet motion 
pictures in either color or 
black-and-white. Included 

ore the details of how you 

may preview, purchase, 

or rent these films 





CORONET FILM 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


” 


EE EE EE EE SE SE SS Ge Se Se mel 


DEPT. 1-558, CORONET BUILDING 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


[) Please send me a copy of your new 1958-59 
catalogue of more than 800 Coronet films 

NAME 

SCHOOI 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE TATE ] 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1958 











WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 





The degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAT 


require d 


Small la 


an individual 


CLASSES--JULY 2 TO AUGUST 12, 1958 


d stheine 





' 

8 J. Samuel Daitry, Dire ' Tescher Services 
8 Wesleyan University, M etow ecticut 
' 

5 i 

’ 

8 Ne 

+ 

8 Add 

‘ 

8 City 
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SUMMER 


SESSIONS 


OFFER STRONG EMPHASIS ON 


SCIENCE STUDIES 
June 10 to Aug. 16 


You'll find the Wheat cence ¢ < reward. 
it New | s ot P 
bunld : ' 
F ‘ 1 il 
t Wheat | H amaall 
bone I po 

. ol i Con 

ator {M 

Aitend 2, 4, 6, 8 or 10 weeks 

Free Tuition to past f ( ‘ kers 


snd alu if the I ™ June 10-20, 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 58 IN 





WHEATON COLLEGE * Wheaton, Illinois 


De‘Paul ’ 


A caref yw 


UNIVERSITY ae 





are taught by a distinguished faculty. Each 


Anthropology, Art 


The major fields in which the 
BEMAVIONAL SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. An INTER-FIELD major 1 
include American Literature 
try, Classi heonomir English Literature 
ernment, History, Mathematics, Philosophy 
mental course 

The Certificate of Advanced Study is 
of 30 hours beyond the Master's degree 


Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, 
or just relax on the beautiful campus in the Connecticut hills 


EARN THIS UNIQUE DEGREE: 


Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 


tablished by Wesleyan Uni- 


STL DIES ‘ 


versity in 1953 is designed especially for men and women teachers who are am 
bitious for personal and professional growth ieachers who want to fit themselves 
more fully for the new opportunities in American education. The program of 30 
hours permits work in two or more related subjects and may include introdue- 
tory courses in subjects not previously studied. Courses in Education are not 


tudent is treated as 


M.A.L.S. degree is offered include ART, 
MATHEMATICS 


NATURAL SCIENCE and 


ilso offered. The extensive curriculum 


Astronomy. Biology. Chemis- 


kuropean Literature, Geology, Gov- 


Physi Psychology and interdepart- 


itisfactory completion 


awards d upon 


music, tennis, swimming, square 











WASHINGION UNIVERSITY 
Established 1853 
Summer School: June 16 to 
July 23; July 24 to August 29 


| icher educatior Elen ntarv, 


» lary: Ad tratior and 

mupervision, Short courses, Work- 
hop clink Ceneral education, 

St. I is a center of cultural, 

educational, recreational oppor- 

ti le in the Mid-West. 

F t et write ? 


Director of Summer School 
Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

10 weeks 6 week 

Write For Summer Bulletin 

207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Hil. 


—4 weeks—2 weeks 











SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES - 


MUSIC + COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION + LAW 
bin ofitable a aa 


While 


, able stud " ‘ T: man 
Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and dates 
Dean of Summer Sessions, DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill 


EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


aerial 





( U evervoay 
| 
it , ’ 
UK 
POY 
| FOR CHILDREN 








————$ $I 


12 THE INSTRUCTOR, 


A well-illustrated reference book 
5. containing detailed instructions for 
over 300 games. Cross-indexed three 
ways for ready reference. Illustrated 
with photographs, drawings, and 

| diagrams. Bound in hard cover. 


Price $3.25. Order from: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Vay 
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RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor, 
Department of Communicaticns Arts, 
New York University 


CANBERRA, GARDEN CITY—sin- 
gle strip; black and white; produced 
by Dept. of the Interior; available 


from Australian News and Informa- 
tion Center, 636 Fifth Ave... New 
York 20; $1.10 single strip. 

All too litt I know ibout 
life and activities on the land conti- 
nent of Aust lia We s how tl 
t il cay cit of (¢ ra Ww 

I ht I Ba 

‘ of W Griff ai Cl 
lar artist, it I t 
t f ‘ It fr ill parts ol 
tt world e | rporated int 
he plar 1 tl have helped mak 
( berra very ind beautiful 
metr Mid ind upper grad 
CONSERVATION OF OUR RE- 
SOL RCES—29 strips in color; pro- 
duced by Eve Gate House, Inc., 146- 
Ol Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.: 
$25 per set; $4 single strip. 

It t lor I nd b to 

th t I I ‘ 
] Ww ~ § est Ww 
I rals lso h I It 
s pr ted in th ! how what 
tr ns t rv care for such 
I ! I to tak to p! 
+} f t M ae 
HEBREW LIFE IN ANCIENT PAL- 


ESTINE: THE TOW N—-single strip; 
color; produced by Bureau of Jewish 
Education, 590 N. V« Ave., Los 





Angeles 4, Calif.; $7.50 single strip. 
including teacher's guide. 
There is a surprisit s larity b 
n lif the tow of ar nt Pal 
i I < tr towns t 
I m4 of tl 
nt tow I i ¢ 1, i 
t pi t is i t ‘ 
M pi ot p nt i Isracl 
vill | ypre ted thoroughl 
I the backer ! iterial 
tl 1 tl " All erades, and 
' t classes 


MEXICO YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
-6 strips; color; produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11; $31.50 per 
set; $5.75 single strip. 
Mexico is a land of 
d in order to appreciate the modern 
rtant to know 


great contrasts, 


ition, it is wu 


thing of the past history. This se- 
ves us a lis pse of an nt Aztecs 
1 their culture, and thet oes on to 
v how tl Iarascan Indians of to- 
live and work We also see some- 


that is so out- 
Mexican 
Mexico 


and 


of the craft work 
a contribution of 

al id we visit modern 
City Photo 


there is ample 


raphy is excellent 


material for vocabulary 


nd pronunciation work. Middle and 
yper grades and junior high school 





Filmstr Ips for the 


Classroom 


NATIONS NEED EACH OTHER— 
single strip; produced by 
Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17; $5 single strip. 

I rom 


ternational trade influences the 


breakfast food to bicycles, in- 
i things 
we do, determines what we have to eat, 


sets Our Much 


nd rd of living. 
of the material in this strip will provide 


standa 
the basis for further study of world peo- 
ples. Middle and upper grades. 


PEOPLE OF JAPAN—-single strip; 
black and white; produced by Visual 
Education Consultants, 2066 Helena 





St.. Madison 4, Wis.; $3.50 single 
strip. 
[his strip shows something of the 


ways of both the old and the new Japan 


It calls attention to some of the typical 
things we would see on a visit to this 
country; it provides material designed 
t < I < ission and further re- 


arch. Middle and upper grades. 
PICTURE BOOK PARADE—8 strips, 
2 black and white and 6 in color; 
produced by Weston Woods Studios, 
Weston, Conn.; $42 per set of & 
strips; $4 per black and white strip: 
$6.50 per color strip. 


Here w 


tories with 


cight 
a picture-cued booklet to 


have non-capitiened 

ry content (all based on out- 

And what delightful 

ries they are! Georgie; Millions of 

: ; Mike Mulligan; The 
Red Carpet; Hercules; Make Way f 
Ducklings; The Story about Pi Pix 


n il books, 


provide st 


should 
! to want to read the 
nals L setul for language arts 


so charmur thes 


WoOrar 


SAFETY TEST FOR YOU AND 
YOUR HOME—single strip; black 
and white; produced by Visual Edu- 
cation Consultants, 2066 Helena St.. 


Madison 4, Wis,; $3.50 single strip. 

Qur attention is focused on the many 
spots where accidents occur—in_ th 
garden, kitchen, bathr basement, 


on the stairs We are given some help- 
ful clues to th ways to prevent acci- 
dents, and parents will undoubtedly ap- 


prove of the stress placed on the valu 
of neatness, orderliness ind cleanl 
ness. All grades 

SCIENCE CLASSROOM — single 
strip; color; produced by Popular 
Science; order from MeGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
t2nd St., New York 36; $6.00 single 
strip. 

attention on the need for 
science teaching makes this film- 
those 


Current 
bette: 
involved in 


strip of interest to 


planning elementary science 
It is especially intended to be of help 
allocate space to 
Attention is 


also centered on how to coordinate pro- 


programs 


in showins how to 


equipment and furniture. 


gram activities, and provide essential 


materials for units of work. For class- 


teachers, science curriculum co- 


room 
ordinators, and teacher-training groups. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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arin Your Pupils 
Tomo ow’s World» 
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az — Pl Na 





















Use the Help that World Book Offers 


More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
accomplish this purpose. rate science articles. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, When you look to the future—look into World 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- Book Encyclopedia. 


tions stimulate learning. Its single a 





ar- 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
— FREE! Valuable instructional « d, “hve VC Can Study 
we the Geophysical Year * Actual « a room €x pe ence on the most 
iq important study of our times! 
— eee en OS Sn nO On nn ns ns ese nes 
— 


i 
" 
‘ 


World Book, Dept. 1115, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


—_ 
~~ 


| would like to know more bout how World 1 1 n be eful 


my classroom work. Please send me my free copy o very Class 


in Study the Geophy | Year 





Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
‘ Zoom 
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Introducing the 
TWO NEW: 

CHAMPIONS 
of Chalkboard 


Readiness... 





\2 


The 


HYGA-BURRO ! 


and the 


HYGA-CURRY ! 


' | 
n 
ra ’ 
n. Unexcetled 


for use with white or colored 
dustiess chalks! 





with a short circu 


ERASING IS EASIER! — Just eras 


lar tion with the amazing Hyga-Burro for best 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SANDUSKY OHIO 


INSTRU 


14 THE 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Unlike 
cle Dog, 
Hyde 


story 


most picture books, Motorcy- 
written and illustrated by Jay 


Barnum (Morrow; $2.50), has a 


older boys who are having read- 


ing troubles will enjoy. Tex, a motor- 


evyele stunt rider, needed anew act, At 
that moment, a small dog whined at 
his trailer door. Puddles could do 
tricks but he got into the act sooner 


Ages 4-8. 


than anyone « xpecte d 


I don't suppose that any book of 
Hardie Gramatky’s will seem quite as 
cute as Little Toot, but his new Homer 


Putnam; $2.75) 
little 


and the Circus Train 


very story of a 


Is a 





“~—_ 

caboose who ran away because he was 
laughed at, and found his life’s work 
ut the end of a cireus train. When the 
coupling broke, Homer saved the ani- 


mals To read to ages 4-9, 


We look to the Childrens Press each 


of their interesting easy- 
for the 


vear flor more 
to-read books youngest readers 
I Want to Be a Pilot by Carla Greene 
und The True Book of Transporta- 
tion by Elsa Posell Press; 
especially The 
unem- 


(Childrens 
sv each are nice. 
suthor of the first, in a simple 


bellished style, tells 
Perfect for beg 


how a man becomes 
readers and 
The book 
on transportation has a little fuller text 
slightly difficult’ to 
Beginning with man’s first way of trav- 
el, walking, the book brings us up to 
transportation today. Ages 6-9. 


i pilot rinning 


those having reading trouble 


ind Is more read. 


many music books this sea- 
for Children by Hoagy 
illustrated by J. P. Miller 


$1.95). contains 


There are 
ron Songs 
Carmichael, 
& Schuster; 


with 


“imon 


many songs words and music by 


the author, and many poems set to mu- 


sic by the author They are gay songs 
children will like, illustrated with large 

lored pictures. Ages 6-12. 

The Charles W. Follett Award for 
1957 went to an unusually lovely and 
interesting story, Chucho, The Boy 
with the Good Name by Eula Mark 
Phillips (Follett; $3.50 Chucho, a 
twelve-year-old Mexican boy, after his 
grandmother dies, makes a long and 
difficult journey to a relative, taking 


People are 
they see different 

Exhausted they 
end and receive a 
9-12. 


his small brother with him 


good to them and 


craftsmen working. 
journey s 


Ages 


reach the 
warm welcome 


We are so accustomed to stories of old 
Japan, it is pleas startling to read 
Takao and Grandfather's Sword, by 
Yoshido Uchida, illustrated by William 


M. Hutchinson (Harcourt; $2.50), a 


intly 


help his father make pottery but he 
was still unreliable. When, through his 
foolishness, the kiln caught fire, Takao 
sacrifice and proved he 
Ages 8-12, 


great 
was ready to help. 


made a 


With so many publishers doing lives 
ot explorers and pioneers it is quite 
an unusual true adven- 
Thompson, 
Stoutenburg and 
(Seribner; $2.95). 
Thompson, Norwe birth, 

own skis to carry the mail 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. He 


exciting to have 
ture like Snowshoe 
written by Adrien 
Laura Nelson Baker 
John 


story 


gian by 


over the 
started skiing in 
and 


America. A story of 
persistence about a 


Ages 10 and up. 


great 
little-known person. 


courage 


Singing Holidays: The Calendar in 
Folk Song, by Oscar Brand (folk sing- 
er), arrangements by Douglas Townsend, 
illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 
(Knopf; $5.95), is a big beautifully 
gotten-up book of folk songs for around 
the year, including such days as April 
Fool's and Election Day. Index of song 
titles and first lines. Tells briefly about 


For all ages 


eu h holiday 


Trees, according to Trees and Their 
World. by Carroll Lane Fenton and 
Dorothy Constance Pallas (John Day; 


“large and important plants.” 
sketches of kinds of 
entertaining 


$2.95), are 
Beautiful 
and 


many 


trees very and yet 
simply told stories families 
and the structure of trees will be of in- 


terest to most children. Ages 11-14. 


about tree 


Usually orphans 
are longing to be 
adopted but in The 
Happy Orpheline 
by Natalie Savage 
illustrated 





Carlson, 


y ) by Garth Williams 

, e€ : LAN (Harper & Bros; 
ry ow . 

| \ \\ $2.75), the French 


orphans are se hap- 

f py they live in ter- 

n | ror of 
as 
fe 


espe ially so when 


adoption. 


amusing story, 


if 

= ¥ Brigitte outwitted a 

Fes woman who wanted 

— to adopt her. The 
ZG 


\ aN drawings are just 
aa right. Ages 7-11. 


I can remember so many times in my 
library the demand for stories and pic- 
tures of flags, and how delighted I 
would have been to have The Flag Book 

Kannik (Barrows; $3.50), 
flags and insignia of all na- 
tions 860 illustrations of 
flags, coats of arms, and even some his- 


torical flags. All ages 


by Preben 
discussing 
There are 


It is always a joy to discover a new 
collection of Elizabeth Coatsworth’s po- 
ems for she is one of our real and great 
Poems, by Elizabeth Coatsworth 

Maemillan; $2.50), contains 
about the and the 
countryside faraway 
world of animals and nature. 
funny litthe poems, some are poems of 
All will interest children. 


poets 

poems 
familiar 
places, the 
Some are 


seasons sea, 


and 


great beauty. 
All ages. 


See page 76 for addresses of publishers. 


story of Japan today with modern in- 
ventions and ideas Takao longed to 
Vay 1958 
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How Bausch & Lomb 
Educational Instruments 


MAKE SCIENCE 
EASIER TO TEACH, 
EASIER 
TO 
UNDERSTAND 


Bal TRI-SIMPLEX 
Micro-Projector 

Vivid images of fixed 
specimens or living 
organisms, on screen 
or tracing pad, 
















Bal “‘ST’’ Microscopes 
Standard size 

and operation. 
Pre-focusing gage 
saves time. 


Bal Macroscopes 

Ideal for general science, 
field trips. 10x, 
20x or 40. With 
stand (as shown) 


or folding tripod. 





Bal 
BALOPTICON® 


Projectors 
Brilliante 
full-screen 
images of 
slides, opaque 
objects, even 
chemical 
reactions! 






(Just mail coupon) 


Bal 
STEREOMICROSCOPES 
Natural 3-D 

detail, widest 

field of view 

simple to use. 

6.6X to 150X. 


Bat 
SPECTROSCOPES 


Easy-to-see 
spectra of 
elements 
make chemical 
analysis easy 
to understand. 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
85729 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


i'd like (1) a demonstration, () catalogs, on: 
(0 Tri-Simplex 0) “FL” Microscope 

Micro-Projector (0 Stereomicroscopes 
(1 Macroscopes © Spectroscopes 
( Balopticon Projectors 


OT IO 


NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS... 
city ZONE STATE 
—-— 








Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School 


I have just finished browsing in an 
advance copy ot the teacher's edition of 
the new ABC primer Up the Street and 
Down by Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn 


M. Welch (American Book Co.; $1.68) 
and it is most interesting. The stories 
are grouped into sections entitled 
“Jimmy and Sue,” “Up the Hill, 
“Down the Street,” “Around School, 
“In the Park,” and are action-packed 
with brightly colored illustrations. The 


usual vocabulary control is apparent, 


and each reading skill is introduced at 
earefally 


in appropriate time mn a 


planned sequence. The manual is filled 
with proc edures designed to create pu- 
pil readiness; there are unit tests in- 
both 


prehension; 


learning and com- 


for 


volving word 


suggestions grouping 
are made and teaching outlines for each 
story are available. Why not ask for an 
examination copy? 

Indian 


If your class is interested in 


lore, the recent book Horsemen of the 


Western Plateaus by Sonia’ Bleeker 
William Morrow; $2.50) will reveal 
the adventurous life of the Nez Percé 
(pierced nose) Indians, who lived in 


Texts 


western Idaho, eastern 


Washington. 


what is now 


Oregon, and This is one 
of a series which includes stories of 
the the Cherokees, the 
Indians, the Sea Hunters, the Seminoles, 
The work and play of this 


tribe whose lands were our Northwest; 


Apaches, Crow 


and others 


the courtship of Sunflower Girl; 
the legends told by the elders about 
Coyote, the tribal hero —all these are 
woven into a lively account of life 
among the Nez Percé. Accurate and 


lifelike drawings add to the book’s ap- 


peal. For children in middle grades. 
Peter and the Moon Trip by Hazel 

W. Carson is the latest of the “Space 

Travel Books” ( Benefi Press; $1.68) 


based on the discoveries made in man’s 


exploration of space Great care has 


heen taken to make it accurate and re- 


alistic as Peter accompanies his father 
to the rocket proving ground, arrives 
at the space station, sees the “city in 


the sky.” lands on the moon, and expe- 
riences a moonquake. To space-minded 
this have a 


to this re- 


youngsters, story wiil spe- 


cial appeal. I confess that 


viewer it seemed most unusual, 


Professional Books 


We teachers know the truth of the 
statement, “All children are different.” 
There is the bully, the child who steals, 
the one who withdraws, the one with a 
phobia, the one who fears to come to 
school, the one with a learning disabil- 
truant, the one with tantrums, 
All of these must 
be accepted and helped. The 


which the teacher works with the par- 


ity, the 
the exceptional child 
way In 


ent and school psychologist may deter- 
mine the 
school life of these children. 
Veeting Children’s Emo- 
(Prentice-Hall; $3.75 
chil 
dren and makes suggestions as to how 
the classroom them 
either in the 
ation with other agencies 
able book with practical ideas gathered 


unsuccessful 


Katherine 


successful or 


DEvelyn in 
\ eeds 
describes the 


tional 
emotional needs of 


teacher may meet 
classroom or in 


It is a read- 


‘ oope Tr 


from years ol experic nee. 


Do believe that what teachers 


teach should be governed by the needs 


you 


physical fitness, and safety. Each chap- 
ter contains a list of selected annotated 
references. The appendix provides a 


guide for evaluating a rural school 


program, 


for 
area school boards has been the twelve- 
teachers If this 
velops, some teachers may wish to know 
that is a 


\ recent topie of conversation 


month year for de- 


more about camping. since 
form of recreation which teachers may 
be asked to supervise This is a hand- 
book helpful for the camp administra- 


“ ell 


In The Successful Camp by 


tor, as as other camp personnel. 
Lewis C. 
Michigan 


. the author shows how to 


Reimann UL niversity of 
$4.75 


a proper camp site, provide for 


Press; 
select 
buildings and toilet 


facilities, purchase 


equipment, train personnel, finance the 


venture, and buy food and supplies. 
Personally, I had never realized the 
multitude of details involved in run- 


ning a camp. There are aceepted stand- 





still using a basic reader 


for supplementary reading 





When a child’s entire reading experience is with work-type, repetitive 


readers, it is only natural that his interest, enthusiasm, and progress 


will be thwarted. 


Now your children can enjoy stimulating content, continuous story, 


and success of accomplishment through Benefic Press readers designed 


for supplementary use. 


These books provide all the positive values of a complete supple- 


mentary program including controlled practice, vocabulary develop- 


ment, and ability to adapt to content reading. High interest, easy to 


read, stimulating content is the key to success. 


Mail coupon now for complete information on Benefic Press supple- 


mentary readers. 


t 

i 

i 

i 

| FREE Chart; ners 

| Supplementary Reading 

| Classification SCHOOL 
| 

| FREE No. 358 [_] | Aooress 
Catalog: Good 

| Books for Children CITY 

; 


eee eam awee eT 


Alse published by Benefic Press 
Basic Series in Health, 
Science, Social Studies, 
Handwriting. 





Can [, At My Age 


Become A Hotel Executive? 


The success of Lewis Grad- 
uates proves you can qualify 
for fascinating hotel, motel 
club of apartment house po- 
sitions, Opportunities every- 
where for both young and 
profitable & mature. Previous experience 
interesting.’ proved unnecessary. Train 
K. Mil in spare time at home or 
through resident classes in 
$s! Washington. Nationwide 
i— Placement Service FREE 
‘'Thanks to Write for FREE book, 
Lewis, I'm * 
Resident Man- 

























be # teacher 
I find hotel 
work more 


ler 





“Your Big Opportunity."’ 
Approved fer AL Veteran Training 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Desk DE-141-03 
Wash. 7, ©. C., 44nd Yr 


Write Today for FREE BOOK 





Please send me the items checked at left: 





1904 no. narragansett ave. @ 


Benefic Press 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY 


chicago 39, ill 


A cnrcinceraer quence adan enema anaaiel 








SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge no packing charge 
orders shipped same day a received m 
plete tock of all label i the field 


copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk 
1161 Broad Street Newark 5, N.J. 


Send for free catalogs and ample 


Dancing 











of the children growing up in the com- ards for modern camping —acreage, 
munity? Clifford Archer, the author of — type of personnel, camper-counselor, 
Elementary Education in Rural Areas business practices, health and safety 
Ronald Press; $5.00) feels very strong- procedures, staff training, parent and z 
ly that the school must share in com- public relations At the back of this 7 SK POSTE ms 
munity problems and enterprises and volume is a “Camp Director's Calen- 
that “any other kind of education lacks dar” which provides a month-by-month Capitalize on every minute of that 
vitality and usefulness and tends to be — check list of the year-round duties of AN EVE FOR “eye-wandel ne time of ir pupil 
abstract and meaningless to youth.” the camp director and camp committee, Ds aoe INSTRUCTOR poster and 
His hook. designed either for a college \ sup plement contains eleven forms pulletin b ard material 7 ip ate 
Hi PI nent easy-to-use lal aid that all 
text or as a basis for discussion in an helpful in camp administration which children enjoy. They'll grasp th 
in-service program, has a complete cov- can be reproduced for any camp’s use. BE TTER meaning and lessor n each co ‘ 
erage of every phase of a rural teach- It seems to me that they would be of in- poster used before the class or placed 
ers work. Major attention is devoted estimable value to a camp committee. where it will get attention From 
to the presentation of class-tested, spe- Even a scanning of this volume will ? THE INSTRUCTOR group of poster 
cific procedures in language arts, arith- broaden one’s understanding of camp TEA CHING e mate rials you'll find idea enliven 
metic, social studies and science, health, problems and procedures. many a classroom subject. Write for 
free Catalog of Teaching Aids. 
For handy reference, paste these reviews F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 








on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically, 
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non-competitive 








Non-Competitive 
CERTIFICATES and AWARDS 
for Every School Purpose 


Here are four handsome school certificates, planned and designed 
by teachers for honoring individual achievement and 
recognizing school service such as your patrol, library helpers, 
cafeteria squad, or playground clean-up teams. Entirely 

these individual certificates will be 
appreciated by the child and his parents. An ideal way of 
demonstrating the school program to the community. Especially 
suitable for play days, spring festivals, and award assemblies. 


Printed on Vellum in two colors. Distinctive designs. Individual 


envelopes and gold seals that can be embossed with the school 
seal. Ribbons in school colors can be added. 


Award of Honor 
Certificate of Merit for Outstanding School Service - 
Certificate of Award for Good Scholarship 


Certificate of Award for Punctual and Regular School 
Attendance 


Package of ten with gold 
seals and white envelopes 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 





Please send me the following Certificates and Awards at once: 


Award of Honor - package of ten with 


seals and envelopes @ $1.50 


r 


vistanding Service Certificate of Merit 


c ackage of ten with seals and enve 


od Sch arship Certificate of Award 
h seals and envelopes @ $1.50 


of ten w 
Re gular Attendance Ce 
of ten with seals and envelopes @ $/ 


otal Am 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Order 
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rtificate of Award - package 


Payment enclosed. 








A Practical Emphasis on 


GOOD NUTRITION 


for Special Classes 


MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 


Wo visits and frequent con- 
tacts with special-class parents 





reveal that mar of the parents do 
not know how to shop wisely and 
economically for meals, or how to 
prepare food with a minimum ol 
it! tional waste Lheretore mal- 
nutrition is unnecessarily added to 
he cl | CXI1S ha ( Caps 
The high incidence of tooth decay 
| Va per l-class chil- 
dren is turther proot of their in- 
adequ I rishi t ind poo! 
cal hab 

It l ot | t! spec il-clas 
pu] | ul icts p Lin! 
te | I d nutritior 
il l i t scl Hence 
S , } ild teel re- 
‘ atl 
wane , 

| l od nutri- 
t : os propel 
pr I i i ( \ adap 
LIV ‘ i sp iss Eat- 
' ( t I ol 
ul cl 1 hie tiva 

el ilrea present 

| ] I ( ce ret expe- 
ricnct 

I he lac ol cla OTT facilities 
need not | total hindrance. Pe 
} ip tl cal i ‘ d sinh 
can | a alter the meals 
| \ i ( Ora ird ho 
with the p m of the fire 
salet juad But if « is out 
ot the qu t pre ration « 
mple dis} ! i onl raw 
Iruits o1 il t! prepa- 
I n ol} D i ro 
\ de the i D Mh sol 
delightful educa | exp ( 
Preparit nutrit prea ts is a 

ple nd very pra | type of 

Teachers can find od, up-to- 
( f I int I! rial l public 
ind Pp | sional librar I 
Cook It Right, by Adelle Davis 
Harcourt Bracs it 1S i parti 
ularly useful book*on the correct 
prepa ition of it 5 tl n 
mum conservation ol nu ritional 
values Vegetables, for example 
should not be immersed too long in 
water belor bei used Knowin 


what and where to buy and how to 
buy economically are othe lmpor- 
tant tacts 

In shopping for, preparing, and 
eating various kinds of foods, the 
children learn by active participa- 
tion Che teacher utilizes then per- 
ceptual and tactile senses to make 
the experiences more penetratin 
and vivid Where classroom fta- 
ilities are severely limited, good 


nutrition can still be given some 
emphasis by having the children 

mple a wide range of fresh and 
dried fruits. These have very good 


uses as bre akfast foods, desserts, and 
afternoon snacks Nuts, raisins, 
dates, dried pears, and dried apri- 
cots are excellent substitutes for 
candy, and can be served at school 
parties. Natural unsweetened fruit 
juices can be used to replace soda 
pop. Crisp raw veg tables can be 
sliced, cubed, chopped, or grated; 
and attractively served as “taste 
tests’ or for wholesome between- 
neal snacks Demonstrations of 
now to prepare and ust powdered 
milk may result in the introduction 
of this nutritious food into homes 
where it has not been used before 
Planting vegetable seeds, watch- 
ing them sprout, and then trans- 
planting them in gardens at home 
enables childre n to get some first- 
hand experiences with vegetable 
raising. 
Older children can be encour- 
aged to raise vegetables in sufficient 
quantities to feed their families if 
garden spots are availabl Home- 
grown vegetables, if picked just be- 
fore they are eaten, are especially 
rich in vitamins and minerals. 
With the concrete experiences 
provided by food-centered activi- 
ties, the teacher can easily integrate 
ading, arithmetic, spelling, art 
social studi Ss. science, and oral and 


j 


written language. The practi al em- 
Ion and good 


health habits will enable the chil- 


dren to reach adult life prepared to 
be better homemakers, with a 
chance for more healthful living for 
themselves and their families. It is 
while they are in school that they 
need to learn how to spend money 
wisely for food, why good nutrition 


1s Important and how to keep 


themselves in good health 








“IT always ate my spinach 
too before I knew w hat 
it was.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





























During the three-year course, stu- 
dent nurses have classes and do 
some hospital work. At the end of 
the course they must take state 
board examinations to become reg- 
istered nurses. 


THE INSTRUCTOR LIFEWORK POSTER NO. 



















At U.S. military 
bases all over 
the world army 
and navy nurses 
are always on 
duty. They are 
ranked as com- 
missioned offi- 
cers. 


Not all nurses wear white. Visiting nurses, who 
give home care, usually wear colored uniforms. 

















the entire 


accompanies each 
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begun September 19 


This series, 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


MTT en 
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PREPRIMARY 
HANDWRITING 

















FINGERPAINTING LETTERS. When 
children show an interest in form- 
ing letters, suggest this finger- 
painting activity. Children spread 
paint over the entire surface of 
the paper. Then, with big sweep- 
ing motions, they make letters. 

If not satisfied with them, they 
Can smooth over the paper and 

start again. 


PRIMARY Il 
ARITHMETIC 






































SELLING GAS. Use this de- 

vice for drilling numbers to 100. 
Make a gas-pump shape from heavy 
cardboard. Cut out holes to rep- 
resent the ones, the tens, the 
hundreds, and make slits above 
and below each, Number three 
strips of paper from one to ten. 
Put each strip through slits and 
glue its ends together to make a 
ring. Children can work in pairs 
moving the rings to form the num- 
bers up to 100. Flora Brewer 











PRIMARY | 
READING 


MAILING LETTERS. Color an 
envelope to represent a mailbox. 

On several oak-tag cards, which 
represent letters, write the words 
for reading drill. Children may 
"mail" the letters if they can read 


the words. Shirley Riddell 





| 


run | 


dinner 














hide 











PRIMARY Ill 
SPELLING 


WRITE THE WORD. Prepare a 

rhyme or clue for each spelling 
word. The class divides into 
teams. The first one in each team 
goes to the chalkboard. The teach- 
er reads a clue, for example, 
"this word rhymes with sand" 
(hand). The first child at the 
chalkboard who writes the right 
word and spells it correctly, gets 
a point for his team, Those peo- 
ple take their places and the next 
ones in line go to the chalkboard. 
The team with the most points 
wins. Angie M. Perna 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


Huet want . ' THU 


GRADE 4 GRADE 5 
LANGUAGE ARITHMETIC 


—__—_____ MAGIC SQUARES. These are num- 
Who Words | De Words Descriptive What Words ber squares where the sums are the 





fea scales Words as same, regardless of how the prob- 
are added--across, up and down, 

qore Or diagonally. From time to time 

put one or two on the blackboard, 

| leaving some blanks to be filled 

in. Is? whole numbers at first. 

Then include 

tions, and even mixed numbers, 

Some of your abler children may 

want to develop original squares for 

To pave the the others to work. 


cavued, | a Ltthe | Lacket 

















SENTENCE CHART. 


y y 


y 
A 4 Ad 


















































GRADE 7-8 
HANDWRITING 


GRADE 6 
SPELLING 


WRITING CLINIC. Have each 
child write a paragraph--original 
ied Make sure it is the 
est and one that he is 
submit for criticism, 
is put in the opaque 
so all can see it at 
evelop some constructive 
m on how each sample can be 
improved. Since by this time most 
children have their handwriting 
patterns set, concentrate on how 
the already existing style can be 
improved. Do not try to have any- 
one completely restyle his writing. 


lie 
lay 


lain 











LEARNING VERBS. 
one j 





Se Ltth Lad gave 
a Foye elo Ar The 
4et sont gee Aone 


fianchs,” 


a 











forms as 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 
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A Mother's Day Card 


Put fern, pansies, and 
other simple blooms between 
layers of newspaper and 
weight down. Dry complete- 
ly. Make folders. Print 
note inside. Mount flower 
on outside and cover folder 
with cellophane or tissue 
paper for protection. 


Samples from 
Minnie E. Siemer 

























Stepladder Maypole 























To construct a simple Maypole, drape 
a sheet over a stepladder. Cut and 
attach crepe-paper streamers. Deco- 





s : Y | 18 i =) | rate sheet with artificial or real 
’ \ bc/d flowers, pinned hit-and-miss all over. \ 
Suggested by 


Chrystal Barnhart 





Tried by 
Minnie E. Siemer 


Simple 
May Baskets 





Idea from 
Roberta Wigto 





Decorate cone-shape 
paper drinking cups 
with crayons, tempera, 
or finger paint. Punch 
two holes near the top 
edge and tie colored 


Invitation for Preschool Enrollment 


Send this folder to the mother of a pre 
school child. It can be titled, "When 
they cut the apron strings" (to enter 
string or narrow rib- school). Aprons are cut double, painted, 
bon through them for and tied with ribbon. Enrollment infor- 
handles. mation goes on the inside. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 








Finger-Paint Fans 
for Japanese Skits 








micircular shape from 
inted paper and fold, 
sketch. Six count- 
xX 4 are glued 
r of alternate 
outside edges 


to 

















Flannel Boards in Music Class 


Individual flannel boards make 

sic study more interesting. Cov- 
er cardboard with flannel. Stretch 
string or gummed tape for the staff. 
‘ut notes from gay pieces of felt. 
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ebrating the giving of the Law on Mt. Si- 


and Israel's 10th anniversary, make a 
(scroll). Use a paper bag for its cov- 
Decorate with a Star of David. 


Samples from 
Lucia Mack Volimar 


Mother's Day Gifts 


The plastic baskets used as containers 
for food in supermarkets can have ribbon 


woven through them to make receptacles for 
Mother's dressing table. Or sew on four 


felt triangles to make a drawstring bag. 








Teachers Heh 





CONTAINER FOR TOYS 


MpTy nail kegs from a hardware store are 
E easily converted into containers to hold 
blocks, balls, or toys. These small kegs are rough 
and splintery but are made of light wood. I 
had my children sand the kegs until they were 
smooth. Several coats of clear shellac were then 
applied to the wood, and the metal pieces 
painted a 


around the top and bottom were 


bright color. The kegs are easy to move, and 
they keep hard-to-store articles in good order. 
If turned bottom side up, such a keg makes a 
good stool. By padding the top and making a 
small seat cover you have a nice chair for a 


library corner. SYLVIA MC NIFI 


LIBRARY WHEELS 


ry o avow the monotony of putting stars on a 
I chart to record the library books read, 
we take time out of our art class in the fourth 
grade and make reading wheels. We use two 
pieces of construction paper of contrasting col- 
ors. With a compass we draw a wheel and cut 
it out of one piece ol paper and paste it on the 
From the scraps wt make small 


After a library book 


is read by a pupil he puts a spol:e in his wheel 


other piece. 
spokes to fit in our wheels. 


At the end of the semester, the number of spokes 
equals the number of library books read. ‘The 
wheels are an attractive decoration for a corner 


of the classroom. BEVERLY SANDERSON 


TALENT PROGRAM 


‘x vary the singing, folk dancing, note read- 
ing, rhythm band, and tonette study, I have 
The children 


periorm. 


a talent program once a month. 


announce their own numbers and 
Some may be very poor and others are excel- 
lent, but I have an encouraging word for each 
and I try to suggest how each might improve his 
number. This program has helped me find much 
talent 
found. 
to find a deeper meaning in music and to love it. 

I have taught the tonette in various grades. 
The children have liked it and I think it has 


better 


which I otherwise would never have 


I hope I have encouraged some child 


taught them to read notes better, have 
rhythm, and get a concept of playing togethe: 
in a group. MARGARET STEWARI 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


oO" elementary school is waiting to move into a new school 


and since 


much time for extra activities. 


been on half-day sessions, there hasn't beer 
But my pupils have found a way to 


continue their creative expression by having a program each day 
These programs are limited to fifteen minutes and begin just a 


of their meeting. 


self-expression. 


in the classroom. 


( \P\ 


> “For SALE 


A BOOK RACK 


7 OUR magazines and tall books can be dis- 
y played in a lightweight three-decker case 
with a handle. We had a carpenter build ours 
from 242” boards and five pieces of plywood 4” 
thick It is 24” long, 5 11%” 
high, which makes it convenient for use on a 
desk or on the top of low book cupboards. 
The depth is 


Ww ide, and 


There are three compartinents, 
such that the magazines do not fall over, for 
a 6” back for th 
port for the middle row, and an 11” back for 

Each shelf edge 
The deepest space is also the wid- 


there i first row, an 8” sup- 


the top row. is slanted back 
diagonally. 
est, with the back to front measurement of the 
stalls | a l ‘at and 1%” 

An important feature is the hand-hold aper- 
is oval in 


respectively. 
ture, which measures 142” x 342” 
shape, and has well sanded edges. 
Primary teachers will welcome this type of 
books and for 
IRMA DOVEY 


display case for their oversize 


magazines. 


CURRENT-EVENTS PANEL 


ee RRENT events are more meaningful for my 
A sixth grade since we limited the reports to 
a panel of six or eight participants, seated around 
a table, using a tape recorde: This panel is 
selected early each week by a program chairman 
together with the teacher who discuss with the 


panel plans for news variety politic al, science, 


soon as all of the children are in the room. 
ting each row have the program on a certain day, 


the opportunity to work with different boys and girls. 


some riddles from children’s magazines. 
together and make the best use of their time. They have a chance for 





They take turns by let 
Sometimes they 


change about and divide into five different groups, giving the children 


A spec ial treat 


is for the girls who are Brownies to have the program on Wednesday, 
and for the boys who are Cubs and Boy Scouts to have it on the day 


The program consists of Bible reading and prayer, pledge to the 
flag and flag songs, a short story or playlet, and usually a poem and 


The pupils learn to work 


These programs likewise contribute to self-discipline 


ROSE PIERCI 


sports, soc iety, foreign, or 
school. Each panel mem- 
ber has a different cate- 
gory. The panel also has 
a leader. 

After the panel mem- 
bers have given their 
news, the rest of the class 
question them or add to 
the comments. Each pu- 
pil has also been given a 
chance previously to se- 
lect a special news cate- 
gory wnich corresponds 
to the panel subjects. 

T he panel idea was SO 
popular that the children 
voted to let these current- 
events reports be a part 
of the weekly 
of the language club, presented by the program 
Therefore the 


meetings 
committee as a special feature. 
whole meeting is recorded, 

The pupils enjoy the play-back and they are 
certainly more self-critical of grammatical er- 


rors, speech mannerisms, clarity, and so on, be- 


cause cach participant gives his opinion of his 


Own presentauon GLADYS G. LORD 


SPELLING "BEES" 


I CREATED more interest in spelling in my third 


grade by having a spelling bulletin board 


I have 
If the pupil has 


depicting bees flying around a beehive. 


three spelling tests each week, 


three perfect scores, a bee with his name on it 
may fly from the hive. If he misses a word, 


This bulle- 


tin board makes an attractive spring decora- 


his bee must remain in the hive. 


tion. NORMA ROBERTS 


HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Heip One Another, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Meet the Potter... 


he tells about 
Buying, Storing, 
Using Clay 


An Interview with 


Alf 


Mr. Phelan, how useful is clay in the ele- 
mentary art class? 


\ ree of 


Would you say that it is a rather “free” 
material to work with, or does it have cer- 
tain limitations? 


Are the children who work with clay con- 
fined to “art for the sake of art’ or can 
they correlate the work with other phases 
of the school program, as social studies. 


} 


By that you imply that the teacher who is 
too restrictive or stereotyped may limit the 
possibilities within the classroom? 


Cyt « ! 1} 
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LINN L. PHELAN 


’ 
Alin 1, New York 


In other words, Mr. Phelan, children can 
carry out their own ideas, under guidance of 
course? 


Bringing up a practical question, where do 
you get the clay you use? 


\\ natural Red Clay #6 oft 
I nk I t! 
\ 1 Art Clay ¢ l 
| 1} d t 
Red 
(,coree 
I é Ssevent \ ( ! 
O \W | 
el 
r high 
I ition 
Lot t vill be 
1} I ‘ to about 
cl l younds 
of cl L} idult cla ll u 
t ) d the 18) 
wecks they meet 





Ithaca, New York 


You mention red and red-burning clay. 
Does this mean you don't use white-burning 
clay at all in your elementary classes? 


I emphasis on usit red or red- 
Sf I VI Nn whi = 

However, pro 

I ( u wi burnin 

I n I oO 

( | i I h I I trans 
| ( i i tem] i de 

} » Lt ( I | oO ) 
| icl I pull ( con- 
a i Ol i Lr 
i t when 
Ll} rquoise blu i rom 
‘ ) i belz u shed 
rilliant when applied and 

rit clay bod 


Well, now that we have the type of clay 
established, what is the first thing that you 
do with it? 


coils 


Hands are our first and best tools. All 


other tools ar urther xtensions of the 
| nd to ae ( cind « ecia | [Tools 
hich n help | rollin: 

pins, t ue de ( chool 
nul poy lothesp en in 
halt ( | n 
kt h ) bol Dil vlc t 
brush | ‘ Regular sculptors’ model 
ot really 1 ju d Plaster 

bats’ are desirable so that the work may 

be } indled. moved oO! turned on the bat 
rather than pick p | CCE and dis- 
torting its shape Continued on { ige 67 








Israel Celebrates its 10th Anniversary 


C. SELTZER 


ESTELLE 


IN APRIL, the State of Israel launched 
a Festival Year to mark the tenth an- 
niversary of its founding. Celebra- 
tions, including parades, fireworks, 
exhibitions, pilgrimages, concerts, and 
folk-dancing contests, will continue 
until May 1959. A $1,500,000 exhi- 
bition in Jerusalem will trace Israel's 
history from Exodus through the 
Prophets and Kings to the present. 

Over 100,000 tourists from every 
faith and nation are expected to visit 
this country which gave to the world 
three great religions—Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Islam. Israel, the land 
which was promised to the patri- 
archs—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob— 
is only one day’s flight from New 
York, but more than a week by ship. 

Few of the 650,000 Jews, who were 
there on that historic day in May 
1948, fully realized the tasks ahead. 
loday, there are almost 2 million Jews 
in Israel. The new republic has had 
to feed, house, and clothe a million 
immigrants, and provide medical care, 
<choels, and factories. It has had fi- 
nancial and technical assistance from 
many Americans through Zionist or- 
ganizations, and the U.S. government. 
Jews in other countries have also been 


generous. 


AST summer, my son and I flew 
L to Israel. I studied the country 
with the eyes and mind of one who 
has been teaching social studies for 
many years. Now, I am eager to 
share this knowledge with other 
teachers. Here is an outline of my 
deas for developing a project on 


Israel. 
introduction 


Any one or several of the follow- 
ing will easily motivate the study. 

1. Newspaper and magazine ac- 
counts of events in Israel. 

2. Special features on radio and 
:¥. 
}. Pictures from tourist bureaus. 

t. Speaker who has recently re- 
turned from Israel. 

9. Jewish and Christian holidays 


which have oO! inated in Israel. 


Activities 
Language Arts 
1. Discuss these topics 
Why Israc l is celebratin: 
How life in modern Israel dif- 
fers from Bible times. 
Why Jews around the world are 


he country. 


helping 
Why we h 

Middle East. 

2. Read Old 


ar so much about the 


Testament stories 
out loud as a class activity. 

5. Read other books and material 
for more information and _ enrich- 
ment. 

t. Debate Israel-Arab problem. 

5. Visit a synagogue to see dis- 
plays of Israel's arts and crafts, mov- 
books. 


Back in the classroom, discuss trip. 


ies, pictures, and Hebrew 


Spelling and Writing 

1. Pen pals can be obtained by 
writing to Shimshom School, Bet 
Shemesh, Israel. Other addresses can 
be supplied by the Israel Office of 
Information, 11 East 70th St., New 
York 21. 

2. Original plays, poems, stories, 
and imaginary diaries. 

». Articles for school newspaper. 

t. Invitations to speakers from lo- 
cal Zionist organization or syna- 
gogue, . 
Art and Handcraft 

1. ‘Time chart of important events 
from Bible days to 1958. (See Time- 
Line Facts, later in this feature.) 

2. Maps of ancient Palestine, 
modern Israel, Middle East. 

3. Models of homes and public 
buildings. 
alphabet and 
Hebrew is read from right 


t. Print Hebrew 
words. 
to left, and is a Semitic alphabet.) 

2 lopography of Israel created 
in miniature, 

6. Stamps from Israel arranged 
and displaye d. Write to Stamp Serv- 
ice, Jewish Agency, 16 East 66th St., 
New York 21. 

7. Make the national flag of Israel 

a six-pointed star of David set be- 
tween two horizontal blue stripes on 
white background 
Music 

1. Learn and sin 
irom The Sor We Sing by H. 
Coopersmith, Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia; The 
Jewish Song by Judith Eisenstein, 
Behrman House, Inc 1261 Broad- 
way, New York; Favorite Songs of 
Israel—For Home and School, Pales- 
tine Art Corp., 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


2. Many kinds of Israeli music are 


Isracli sones 


Gate ay to 


published by the ‘Transcontinental 
Music Corp., 113 W. 57th St., New 
York. 

3. Listen to recordings of Hebrex 
Folk Songs trom Folkways Records 
and Service ( orp., 117 W. 46th St.. 
New York 36; and Songs of Israel 
from the Concert Hall Society, 71 
Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
stores have cata- 
logues of Israel music and folk danc- 


Large musi¢ 


es, or borrow records from Jewish 
organizations. 

t. Children can learn simple Is- 
racli dances such as the Hora, 

9. Have children learn English 
words and tune of the Israeli nation- 
al anthem, “Hatikvah” (Hope), 
Visual Aids 

Excellent 


from the 


movies are available 
(Continued on page 74 
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King Solomon's copper mines are near the busy modern port city of Elath 
on the Red Sea of Biblical fame. Rugged mountains form a backdrop 
for the many new houses, shops, hotels, hospitals, and schools built in a 
five-year expansion period. 





These children might be in 
your own back yard play- 
ing school, but they are in 
Tel Aviv. Beyond the fence, 
workmen are constructing 
another new building. 


These modern buildings 
are in Tel Aviv. Chil- 
dren play in the park 


or on the Mediterranean 
shore. Motorists use the 
well paved highway lead- 
ing to Jaffa. 
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B ONTY- 


(ISRAEL) 






Boys and girls share the work of making a garden 
to grow food. Notice boy at left arranging a cloth 
to shade the row. 


May 1958 








In this well equipped classroom shop, some of Israel's 
youngsters are eagerly learning how to use all kinds of 
carpenter's tools. 








These children are participating in a radio program broad- 
cast from a Jerusalem station. Hebrew words, Kol Israel, 
are written on the microphone which carries their message 
to many listeners in the country. 


Seay 





You are looking at the highway leading to Mt. Zion, which is his- 
torically interesting to Jews, Christians, and Moslems. Here one 
finds King David's Tomb, the room of the Last Supper, and the 
Church of Dormition. 


PHOTOS: Courtesy of Ieract Ge 1 1 On 
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Dramatize Safety 
1 TOGINC ene 


P tr | it in | obtained from the local ve hicle li- 
\\ of bureau.) However, the following may 
Speed limit (on the main highway, in 


cil limits, in school zon 


2. Law bout stopping or p ne the school 
S | 
» Meant of various traffic ns: speed 
! limit top low: road comiu mn iror the left: 
hte: § curve; windu vad; detour; 
Hand nals to let other drive and pe- 
Surveying Need for Rales of Safety het may happ H drives 
HH hool ht turn; left turn: intention to 
ite, if tu i ( hould be cautioned th owing 
rm n to 
i ( l at th ( hani- 
( { I \ I t may 
1] | , ( or care- 
\W \ t hould understand that 
( | : vy ft 1 fe t! mene trian to allow for 
( ) | to b truly sate, 
/ tI : o . - 
Penalties fer Disebeying Traffic Laws 
teacher Preparation i} ‘ ' 
} | t ddl i blo« | | 
t ined 
2. D if or have their li- 
t way | i while or | tly 
. oo ir p 
tov ¢ \ 
f { t) ] 
( | | pu 
thor- 
{ 1 re- 
( l 
{ i 
ules Many Children Kuow 
\\ on | 
»> ¢)) | | ( 
¢ ! i ‘ 
| | | ( 
( ‘ " ‘ 
» N { ! ry 
i 1 | ‘ to from the o1 
‘>t t ‘ 
6. N tl from behind or 
1p cal 





Rules Drivers Should Observe 


| | ful or th cl ldren to know ome of 


iles the drivers use. (These vary from A Primary Unit 


to state, in some way. ‘Those for your 
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3. Persons caught driving without a license 
can be fined, or even imprisoned if their driv- 


ine has resulted in a serious accident. 


Dramatizing Safety Rules 


1. Have the children elect these traffic of- 
ficials: city and state police, sheriff, judge or 
justice of the peace, and perhaps a trafhc court 
to “try Cases. 

2. Set up the traffic zone where the driving 
and walking are to be done. 

3. Mark off the streets, d 
sections, and parking areas. 


4. Make traffic signs on heavy tagboard, and 


arrange them prope rly. 


iving lanes, inter- 


5. After a discussion about the driver’s li- 
cense, and how it is obtained, let the children 
examine a real one, and then design one for 
classroom use. 

6. Have one pupil “go over” the route in his 
car, demonstrating the correct way to drive, and 
the proper use of signals. 

7. Have another pupil travel the route from 
the opposite direction, also using signals, 

8. Then, let each child take a turn in the 
raffic zone. As soon as a pupil can travel the 
entire route without any violations, he is given 
a driver's license (a small card indicating facts 
similar to those on a regula license ) which he 
must carry whenever “he drives.” 

9. Alter the driving experience, divide the 
group into pedestrians and drivers, with each 
performing as naturally as possible, 


0. Officials must be constantly alert to catch 


pedestrians and motorists in a violation They 
] ’ ‘ , Tal ‘ 
should learn to eive instructions with courtesy 
when they say Pull over to the side,” “Let m«e 
driver's license, please,” “I’m sorry, I'll 

| i\ to ve you a ticket, and so on Try to 
discourage any replies from the driver which 


may reveal what the child may have heard a 
say in a similar situation. 

Children receiving “tickets” from the po- 
lice will then appear before the judge to pay the 
fine imposed with play money. For repeated or 
serious infractions of the rules, the judge may 
suspend the driver’s license (at least for one o1 
two recesses—when most of these traffic prob- 
lems occur 


After a week or so, the officials could be 


1 so that others in the group would have 


hance to observe traffic conditions 


Conclusion 


As a review measure, take the children on a 
field trip to the park, or in connection with 
some future project, and observe their applica- 
tion of the safety rules. Back in the classroom, 
let the children mention any infractions they 
noted—among themselves or by adult drivers 
and pt dk strians. 

The teacher can write these on the black- 
board, and then she can discuss with the group 
what would have been the proper safety be- 


hav lO! in eat h instance. 


Evaluation 


Parents can be invited to see their children 
dramatize safety rules in the traffic zone. 

This unit presents many opportunities for the 
teacher and pupils to exercise ingenuity. Besides 
many dramatic possibilities, the art work can be 
related to the safety project Language skills 


will lnprove as the childre n desc ribe situations 








ve 


Oils the Works 


. Sock Sis 


e 


A 


NS ~ 
~ 


Lafigu 
Arts 


HERE is an account of how one ae- 
tivity emerged naturally from anoth- 
er. Out of morning exercises grew 
a play. From the play, developed a 
required unit on local history and 
community life. It in turn motivated 
many language experiences. The fol- 
lowing A-V aids “oiled the works” 
as the projects progressed, 


l. Study pictures (photographs, magazine 
illustrations, news clippings). 

2. Globe and flat maps to provide orienta- 
tion in locating our community and other 
places. 

3. Frequently changed bulletin boards 
which included displays of daily and weekly 
plans. 

4. Class and library books. 

5. Magazines, pamphlets, and folders, 

6. Exhibits and demonstrations, 

7. A book house shingled with 2” x 3” 
cards listing books, articles, or pamphlets 
which were read. 

8. Charts and posters, 

9, Graphs recording each child’s longest 
trip from home. 

10. A stage display of individual or group 
reports and projects. 

11. Puppet shows in a miniature class- 
room theater. 

12. A peep show of the development of avi- 
ation, an important industry in Farmingdale. 

13. Films and filmstrips. 

14. The tape recorder for periodic checks 
on group and individual speaking progress. 

15. A microphone to aid quiz programs 
and other presentations, 


N OPENING exercise, children take turns lead- 
I ing the salute to the flag. Often during oral- 
language sessions, we consider what the flag 
means to us and they reveal many ideas con- 
cerning it. In this way, the children begin to 
realize that it has different meanings for differ- 
ent people, and this is a new concept for them. 

Throughout the year, during citizenship peri- 
ods, special attention is also given to Columbus 
Day and United Nations Day in October. Ex- 
citing discussions often develop. ‘This leads to 
a sharing and planning period to find the an- 
swer to “Who is right?” 

Last year, some episodes from stories about 
Columbus’ adventures became part of the play. 
During United Nations Day, the children voiced 
concern for what those in other countries might 
know or feel about us, and our impressions of 
them. We talked about how pecple from other 
countries helped to make America a great na- 
tion. 

Thus, we laid the foundation for a dramatic 
production, written by the pupils, which inc lud- 
ed ideas from each of these topics. It was en- 
titled, “What the American Flag Means to 
Me.” 


Our Created Drama 

In the first act, called “The Spirit of Citi- 
zenship,” the narrator set the stage for children 
who represented the red and white stripes, and 
blue field of the flag. They took turns telling 
what the American flag meant to them. (An- 
other class might present the information with 
a choral speaking feature. ) 

For the second act, the narrator set the scene 
to show the relationship of the American child 
to those in other lands. Other cultures were 
represented by children wearing typical cos- 
tumes, holding art objects, or performing a 
dance. Our physical education teacher, who 
had come from the Philippines, led an interpre- 
tive dance performed to the rhythm of coconut 


shells. 


MARY B. CARR 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Albany Av e 
School, Farmingdale, New York 


In the third act, the narrator introduced 
Columbus as one of Italy’s contributions to th 
New World. Through effective lighting chances 
the children presented Columbus’ visit to the 
red velvet and gold bedecked court of Queer 
Isabella of Spain, and the discovery of a new 
land—America. The latter was accomplished by 
shining a bright light “on the horizon.” 

The closing scene revolved around a them 
which became an extensive unit on our com 


munity. 


The Unit Begins 


Recognizing that Farmingdale, where we live, 
was part of the new land Columbus discovered, 
the children wanted to know: 

1. Who the first setders were in Farminedale. 

2. What the community was like then. 

3. Were there any people living here before 
the white man came. 

4. Who started Farmingdale, and helped it 
to grow. 

5. How did early settlers earn a living. 

6. How are the people employed who make 
their homes here now. 

As the children learned about our new land, 
they realized how well Farmingdale had ori i- 
nally been named. Its early history, in part, is a 
story of farms, farm products, and people who 
worked the rich soil and helped seeds grow. We 
used the facts as a basis for some science proj- 
ects. The children tried to discover how plants 
grow. As a result, they 

1. Learned that plants develop from seeds, 
spores, slips, and bulbs. 

2. Experimented with effects of sunlight and 
darkness. 

3. Recognized the value of the right amount 
ol water. 

4. Learned that it is possible to grow a 
plant (bread mold) by placing a piece of bread 
in a damp dark place for a few weeks. (The 
children were impressed with this plant which 
grew without seeds 

In connection with farming, seasonal changes 
were noted. From science books, the children 
learned about the solid, liquid, and VAasSCOUS 
parts of the earth, and how t mperature chang- 
es influence them. 

Since early Farmingdale is remote from us in 
time, and for this reason difficult for children to 
fully comprehend, we found a \ iricty ol audio 
visual aids helpful in making our activities 
meaningful. 

At Thanksgiving time, the children tried to 
imagine who lived here then, and what thes 
were doing. For background information, we 
used Our Lone Island written by George 
Mannello (Noble and Noble), and From Farms 
to Flights published by the Junior Historical So- 
ciety of Howitt High School We read about 
the plants and wild animals that abounded in 
the area 


Recordings (Continued on page 68) 


MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 
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EXCEPTIONAL Memeo 


THE GIFTED IN YOUR CLASSES 


Confident? Uncertain? It's Up to You 


ANN F. ISAACS t P ones inte1 talents for the betterment of society? All the 
hil he graduati! ind girls in our classrooms must be taught 
rOW up and 
ad ae 
fted child 
e will then 
e areas of his 


Ifa 


! 
y of Gilted Children 
m the \ wiation 


SELF-HELP FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


Combinations Game 


AGNES MAHONEY 


egut 
Jiana 


Alter « la 
nt I] playe! 


cores to find the winner. 
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olly Joggles. ........ 


Once on a time in a tumbledown house 

Lived a tumbledown cat and a tumbledown mouse, 
A tumbledown dog with a funny bow-wow, 

A tumbledown pig and a tumbledown cow. 

There in the tumbledown barn of course 

Lived a thumpety-lumpety tumbledown horse. 


Now all of these animals large and small, 

The cat, the mouse, the pig, and all, 

Belonged to the Joggles, a jolly pair, 

Who lived in that house with the broken stair; 
With shutters that bane d and floors that creaked 
And a rickety rocking chair that squeaked. 


The jolly Joggles had five little boys 

Who played in the mud and made lots of noise. 
Jimmy, Johnny, Jerry, and Jack, 

And the Baby Jonathan lived in the shack. 

Such a fine time as they had in that house 

With the tumbledown cat and the tumbledown mouse, 
The tumbledewn dog with the funny bow-wow, 

The tumbledown pig and the tumbledown cow, 

The tumbledown horse with the knobby old back 
Wide enough to hold Jimmy, Johnny, and Jack! 


Mrs. Joggle wore dresses and skirts that were built 


So she looked like your grandmother's old patchwork quilt. 


The clothes Mr. Joggle wore in the barn 
Were all full of holes and in need of a darn. 


The five jolly children all had dirty faces 

And always wore shoes without any laces. 

None of them cared a piffle for looks 

As they played in the hay and threw stones in the brooks. 


Then one day the postman brought them a letter 


Which changed all the Joggles (I’m glad) for the better. 


The farmer put on his old dusty goggles 

And gathered around him the five little Joggles. 
Plump Mrs. Joggle looked on in surprise 

As she pushed the hair out of her shoe-button eyes. 


The children all listened while Mr. J. read 
The letter they'd got. Here’s what it said: 
“A contest is starting this very day. 

A wonderful prize will be given away 

To the fortunate winner, married or single, 
Who thinks up the cleverest, funniest jingle 
To sel] our soap product new Sud-Zee Foam. 
You may use it on animals, use it at home. 
Use it on children, on dogs, or on cats, 


Turn to page 7! for suggestions on how to use this page. 





On pigs or on horses, on mice or on rats. 
Try this free sample—try it nght now. 
Just see what it does for your old brindle cow! 


“To the winner, the makers of new Sud-Zee Foam 
We'll send a collapsible shatterproof home 
A shiny new house all painted and pretty, 
Just perfect for life in the country or city.” 


“Well! Well!” said the J’s. “Here’s what we need. 
We'll try this new product—try it indeed. 

We'll scrub up the floors of our tumbledown house 
We'll wash up the cat and the tumbledown mouse 

We'll shampoo the dog with the funny bow-wow. 

We'll lather the pig and the tumbledown cow. 

Then we'll wash up our ears and our necks and our nos 
And launder a line full of tumbledown clothes-es. 

When we have sampled this new Sud-Zee Foam, 

We'll write the best jingle and win us a home!” 


So the children all helped. They sloshed and they sloshed 
In the warm sudsy water. They washed and they washed 
Till everything sparkled and everything shone 

Even the dog and his tumbledown bone. 


Then all of the Joggles with faces a-tingle 

Got pencils and paper and wrote out this jingle: 
“Use new Sud-Zee Foam on your best Sunday hat. 
It’s safe for a bonnet or safe for a cat. 

It’s so clean and so good that even a pig 

When he’s lathered with Sud-Zee will dance a jig. 
It brings back the sparkle to tumbledown houses, 
To dogs and to cats and to tumbledown mouses.” 


When the jingle was finished, the Joggles agreed 
They would send it that day with the greatest of speed 


Then, just a month later, the mailman drove in, 
Waving a letter and wearing a grin. 

“Look! An airmail special!” he called to the Joggles 
Here you are, Sir. Better put on your goggles.” 


In a voice that was quivery, the letter was read 

Here are exac tly the words that it said: 

“Dear Mr. Joggle, You've won the first prize! 

We're shipping your house. It’s just the right size 
For your five jolly children to live in and play. 

We're sending it special delivery today. 

And we're adding a barn for your pig, cow, and hors 
Big enough for the cat and the dog too, of course. 
We hope you'll live happily in your new home, 

And always—yes, always use new Sud-Zee Foam!” 
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hers D he F | 
otners Vay on the Farm a choral playlet 
® 
PEARL TURNER Chorus may be seated in a semt- Enter Kittens. The Lambs and aur—Yes, yes, we are certain! 
the action area.) Bunnie hisper to Kittens.) cHorus- Please pretend that 
Mary « h her toylamb.) KITTENS there’s a curtain 
THIS playlet can be used for almost cHorus— |} Mary and this is It is? Oh, dear! It is that near? I-xit Barnyard Babies.) 
" 7 en mothers are invited her lamb. M telling her lamb We must hurry, hurry, hurry Mary places six littl chairs in a 
hots rie vol. It is very appropriate CHORUS row near the center of stage ’ 
Va? hair downstage So they raced off in a flurry Enter Mother Animals. The) iq 
— <i f i , } amb.) lo tell all the Barnyard Babies. move about looking for their Babies, 
pe , ee - “ -_ n or all who do cHorus Some little lambs went Enter Chicks, Ducklings, and calline each by name. M Sheep 
\ littl: girl with a toy lamb it one « Puppies; much whisper ca Sharon; Mrs. Duck, Donald; 
Any A s Any number of ea a. / yr Lami Lames (holds up hands f itten- Mrs. Hen, Henry; Mrs. Rabbit, 
aeicaee cag veneer cHorus |} met some Bunnies tio Roger; Mrs. Cat, Katie; and Mrs. 
pike . us One of each ol Now there is no time to waste. Doe, Daniel. After a few seconds, 
— aes Some / B We must plan this and make haste. they all come down to the front of 
“2 RS a 9 CHORUS CHORUS the é 
' . I} | about and came quite So the little Barnyard Babies mrs. SHEEP—I haven’t seen my 
W hrate t vu prefer, trom picture Gathered into litth groups. lambs all day Wri os hands ) 
f the animal pinned to the child I} d in each Bunny’s Animals forn es according mrs. puck—I came to watch my 
er 1 Ht garment with at eal to kind babies play. (Sob 
tached hood and appropriate ears and Lar her to Bunnies.) CHORUS mRs. HEN--But thev’re not here 
tuil. In ul hatter we, Mother Animal 
cael © flowered skirts and elabo cHorus— lhe Bur ’ ears stood Che lambkins in the barnyard, Mine are gone too 
rate hat right up st ht And the chickens in their coops— mrs. 00G--What do you think we 
SeErTENe BUNNIES Let tell the Kittens What a peeping, what a sq awking! ought to do? 
\ rv is necessary but if the It’ tt te! So much planning, so much talking! mas. RaBbsiT—Let’s search from ont 
hildren have made a farm mural, that CHORUS Bal {nimals make characteris- end to the other. 
ey - : = ee bc » x tof Ss 1 | frisked; the Bunnies t es, all at the same time mrs. CaT—Listen! Someone’s call- 
(he gifts that the Baby Animals give hopped Lames (holding up hands ing 
their mothers no ne " : ad on ile ' 1} pied the Kittens and they H ive vou all decided now BABY ANIMALS calling off stage) — 
y , “ — lame stoppt d What to get and where and how? M-o-t-h-e-r! (Continued on page 71) 
We Coped with the First Satellit 
NAOMI GILPATRICK 
How did it get up in the sky so high?” a One boy raised his hand. ‘May I be the 
little fellow asked rocket that shoots them off?” 
WA ! ! not uit I othe W ith Si npl strokes | ske tX he d at the base . You may, l promised : You can be the 
H no October MO4 of the blackboard a rocket— just a large elev- rocket that starts them off But other rock- 
iv na | ck dow ol classroon en with a tnanele ¢ ippimn it This rocket ets are beine made to shoot missiles even 
we ; en field tel to the litted it up above our clouds and blew it out higher than this one Do you know what 
! by | ist ol ny other day: but this just as a bean shooter blows a bean.” this means?” 
mot ta seemed aut tical- Where did the rocket go?” another boy Jack nodded. “It means we all get turns 
I } ij I I i d promp to ondet to be rockets.” 
| ialized the earth occu Do you remember about the dish chasing To get back to the point, I remarked, “If 
D Wi ere whirl the spoon? Well, the rocket got caught in you are in an orbit, you have to come back 
| this fact is part of th in orbit and goes round and round, beating to your starting place.” 
| Prue, 1 Duy ere only t} atellite because it’s on the inside circle “Why?” they wanted to know. 
is up to me to help You know what happens when one of you I turned my chalk sidewise so that it made 
thet ce t ict that the sky over our runs around the outer circle and someone broad sweeps. “This is the pull the earth 
heads had cl ind th our world else runs round an inner circle. Who gets to makes on the satellite. If it did not pull lik 
Deo _ iber what they call that base first-the one who has to run around this, then the satellite would fly off into spac« 
thi hat voi round the eartl I the bigger circle or the one running around and we would never see it again.” I told 
is] the little circle? them this pull was gravity. They pronounced 
So d w did me had trouble “The little circle!” they all chimed Sy it after me. 
witl I After had practiced now, they were all interested in the “game” “Why doesn’t gravity pull it down?” 
vil I dh roughly on the board of the satellite “It tries hard to—but it can’t because the ; 
the shape of the earth and then tried to ind We'll play an orbit game at recess,” I speed at which it is going around the earth 
cate by comparison ho rv tiny the satellite promised. “We'll make a big circle and call forces it outward.” 
was. Off in the distance I drew the moon that the earth. Then one of you can run I had come equipped with a bag or six- 
Then with dashe I tried to show the trip around us in a big orbit and one in a smaller inch lengths of string. I passed these out 
the little ball was making around the earth. orbit and we'll see who gets there first.” and asked the children (Continued on page 69, 
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Phyllis J, Perry 


~ PEEDY Was a shiny red wagon. He was Marty Brown's 

favorite Christmas present. Over and over Marty had 
wished for a wagon. Santa Claus hadn't disappointed him 
for Marty had found Speedy under the Christmas tree. 

Marty could hardly wait to take Speedy outside. He 
wanted to show him to his friends. His friends had nice 
gifts too. But Marty thought Speedy, his red wagon, was 
the best gift of all. 

The children played with him every day. When it wasn’t 
raining, of course. 
or dirt. That was fun. But Speedy liked something else 
best of all. He liked to Carry boys and oll ls. His little wheels 
rolled along so fast. They seemed to hum a song: 


Sometimes Speedy hauled toys or rocks 


Emily Sprague Wurl 


Vi oM, called Billy. 


“We are only going to visit the animal house today,” she replied. 


“That is no place to play ball.” 
“Please. Mom,” he teased. 
Mom was packing their lunch. 


your birthday ball. Be sure you don’t lose it.” 


Billy ran to get his new softball. 
given it to him for his birthday the day before. 
It was made of shiny white leather with blue 


stitchings across. 


brother Kim had. 


pe cket. 


ested in the animals. 

the ball in his pocket. 
at it. 
brother were looking at the 


“May I take my new ball to the zoo today?” 


“Tl keep it in my pocket.” 
“Well, all right,” she said. 


It was just like the one big- 
Billy was very proud of his 
ball. He tucked it carefully into his coat- 


All of the way to the zoo, Billy rubbed his 
hand over the ball’s smooth, shiny top. 

At the animal house, Billy could not get inter- 
All he could think of was 

How he itched to look 
mother and _ his 


ntinued on page 60 


Well, why not? His 





STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


I’m Speedy the wagon so shiny you sce 
Oh, come, won’t you come and play with me? 
Speedy loved the boys and girls. He was always happiest 
when they played with him. On sunny days he dashed 
down the sidewalk with Marty. The neighbors would call, 
“There goes Marty in his shiny wagon!” Speedy was proud ! 
One day the children loaded Speedy with toys. As he 
pulled the load, he heard a little “squeeeak—squeeeak—.” 
It was just a tiny sound. No one even seemed to hear it ex- 
cept Speedy. But he was worried. Each day the little squeak 
got louder and louder. 
too. ‘They teased Marty. 
‘Squeaky’ instead of ‘Speedy,’ they said. 
along, very unhappy. 


Soon the boys and girls heard it 
“Your wagon should be named 
Speedy rolled 
He squeaked as he went: 
I'm Speedy the wagon so sad you see, 
Hear how I squeak, oh, gracious me! 

The neighbors didn’t smile and wave when Speedy and 
Marty drove by. They closed their windows and held thei 
ears. “My, what a noisy wagon,” they cried. 

One afternoon the neighbor boys and girls came to play. 
They wanted to go for a walk. Billy looked at the wagon. 
“Speedy makes too much noise,” he said. 
home.” 


“Leave him at 


(Continued on page 64) 














“But it’s 


Daddy had 







































VELVET THINGS ' ROBIN’S BREAKFAST 


Mother Nature’s very fond 


Of velvet things 
. he uses it for coveriny & 
Butterfly wings 6 


And she uses it for pansies, 


A robin wakes up with the dawn 
And eats without a care; 

He doesn’t have to stop to dress 
Nor comb his snarly hair 


He doesn’t have to brush his teeth 
Nor scrub his face and hands; 
And if he gobbles greedily 
His mother understands 


And for a mouse’s fur, 
And puts it on kittens’ feet 





But I’m glad I’m not a robin 
Because I’m sure I’d squirm 


And sometime t's on flowers s : 

Where | reep il If all I had for breakfast 

[ th that Mother Natur Was a wiggly-waggly worm! 

i nan a yi rhe it ire , 

I lvet } —RUTH BISHOP JULINE 
iK¢ elve ry mucn 

| guess s like r it 


ee en oe MOTHER’S DAY THE WAITRESS 





Roses on the table Eating out is always 
MUSICIAN RHYME FUN Sent their sweet perfume Such a very special treat 
Toward the happy children Especially at the restaurant ’ 
If I had a trumpet lhe grasshopper hops, In the cozy room; We go to down the street 
ild blow, blow, blow. rhe toy gun pops, Peggy tossed tiie salad, “The soup is good,” the waitress says, 
If | had a cello, Th triped top stops, Betsy iced the cake, “And there’s roast beef tonight 
| would bow, bow, bow And the cricket flops Jeanie whipped potatoes, It really is delicious 
If | had a flute. Phe haby cries Daddy broiled the steak And the apple pie’s just right!” 
| would tweet, tweet, tweet The birdie flies John filled all the glasses, The waitress brings us silverware, 
If | had a drun The little girl tric Phil set chairs around; And we each feel like a guest 
ild beat, beat, bea And Mother sigh Everyone was struggling We read the menu carefully, 
If 1 had a mandoli! An engine goes, Not to make a sound. Then order what sounds best 
_ ie ae strum, strun Uh ttle boat rows, When Dad yelled, “Come get mr Sliced ham and good crisp salad, 
If | had a harmonica the gardener sows Mom came rushing in; Then cataloupe on ice! 
| would hum, hum, hum And the wind blows There was so much laughter And they all taste extra special, 
If | had a guitar The man walk That it raised a din When the waitress is so nice 
+ would twang, twang, twang A dolly talks Mom just stood there smiiing Yes, eating out is always 
if I had cymba! the donkey balks, Trying hard to say Such a very special treat 
I would clang, clang, clang And the hen squawks. a il ae me . 7 7™ 
ti ai saciidemcnitadiaaeiaiee What a lovely, lovely Especially at the restaurant 
Scrumptious Mother’s Day! We go to down the street! 
—FLORENCE EAKMAN —MAREL WATTS 





THE NEST 
A FARMER ILL BE THE QUADRUPED 














It 30 tiny, made of twigs and string 
Sought diligently in the early spring When I’m grown up |’m going to have From the treetop came a flutter, 
Of tufts of down and. cotton, soft and snug, A tractor and a great big farm. And a loud and raucous chatter; 
A curve of comfort for a branch to hug! I'll get up before the sun is bright All the feathered people wondered 
What grateful chirpings sounded over fluff And work all day until it’s night. What on earth could be the matter! 
That made the inner part just warm enough! 
What warblings of contentment. low and sweet. I'll feed the chickens wheat and corn “Why the racket, Mr. Blue Jay?” 
Announced the fact that it was all complete! And gather all the eggs they lay. Asked the robin and the wren. 
© little nest. be firm and snug and strong I'll milk the cows and feed the sheep “That noise will scare the nestlings 
lo hold vour miracle of flight and song! And watch the horses run and leap. All down this peaceful glen!” 
GERALDINE ROSS Then on my tractor I will climb “Now, hold there!” said the blue jay, 
To plow the fields and plant the seed Wagzging his roguish head 
And cover all the things that grow “I saw a slinking figure 
MAY-DAY REHEARSAL To make the earth green row by row. And it was a quadruped 
I'll be so close to living things “You know, I always warn you 
Step and sway to a merry tune! The sparrow trying out its wings, When danger comes our way. 
Mav Day. May Day is coming soon! The chipmunk sailing through the trees, So keep your keen eyes watching 
We children are trying with all our might rhe buzzing buzzing of the bees. For a furry form that’s gray.” 
lo learn to wind the Maypole right And when the sun begins to set “A quadruped? I never heard 
“ ee rredearasinars boar send And all around it’s orange and red Of anything like that 
we It will be time to close the barn In all my life, spoke out the wren. 
And, oh, what a lovely pole it makes :, To keep the sleeping cattle warm. “I think you saw a cat!” 
When we manage to wind it without mistakes! j 
Now if it would rain by any chance I'll eat my supper by the fire “You're right,” the blue jay chuckled | 
Of course it would spoil the Maypole dance; And crawl into my waiting bed, “But get this through your head: 
But I want to be sure as sure can be Where I can sleep the whole night long An animal with four feet 
That the Maypole dance isn’t spoiled by me! Lulled by the bullfrog’s croaking song. Is called a quadruped.” 
ANNABELLE STEWART ALTWATER —MARGARET GROTE —VIOLA NOFFSINGER 
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Ruth Bishop Juline 


—_ walked through her new home. It 
was going to be the nicest home she had 
ever lived in. But there were still many boxes 
and crates to be unpacked and put away. Suzie 
and Sammie and Blossom and all the other dolls 
were still in a box somewhere 

“I'd be lonely if it weren't for you, Boots, 
she whispered to her little dog. “How would 
you like to be dressed up today? You make a 
fine baby.’ 

Boots wagged his stubby tail and winked his 
eye. Being dressed up in Merry’s out-grown 
clothes was nothing new to him. He'd worn 
dresses and bonnets ever since he was a tiny 
puppy! 

Merry knew right where to find the box of 
outgrown clothes She had seen it yesterday 
when she looked for her toys 

Taking Boots in one arm and some clothes in 
the other, she hurried to her bedroom. First 
came socks and bootees, then dress and bonnet. 

“Oh, you darling!” she cried, cuddling the 
dog in her arms. “You look just like a real 


Helen Seymour 


the Maypole dance Johnny would be certain to break thi 


STORIES FOR GRADES TWO AND THREE 


=», Boots Takes 


a Ride 


baby. How would you like to take a ride in 
my doll carriage? I'll ask Mother. We won't 
vo far.” 

Trucking Boots snugly into the dol! cab, Merry 
started down the walk 

“Yoo hoo,” called a voice, and a boy came 
running up. He was carrying a white rabbit 
“You are just in time,” he smiled 

“Just in time for what?” asked Merry 

“Don't you know?” asked the boy in surprise 
“You're just in time for the—oh, here comes 
limmy Hi, ‘Timmy! 

Timmy was coming toward them from anoth- 
er direction. At his side trotted a sleek dog, 
harnessed to a cart 

Merry turned again to the first boy. 

“What did you start to tell me?” she asked 

“Oh, yes,” smiled the boy. “I started to say 
that you're just in time for the 

But Merry didn’t hear the rest because thre¢ 
little girls came hurrying up, each carrying 
bantam chicken. Behind them came a boy with 
a lamb and a girl with Continued on page §}) 


nny the Gawky Giratfe 


OHNNY was the most unhappy animal in the zoo. ‘This wa 
J unusual for Johnny because he was usually very gay. H: 
liked everyone and everyone liked him ; 

gut today Johnny was, without a doubt, the mo ¢ unhapp 
animal in the zoo. ‘Tomorrow was May Day and Otto, th 


orangutan, had practically decided that Johnny couldn't be 


ribbons. He had done it every single ume they had practiced 
so why wouldn't he do it again on May Day? Johnny didn't 
do too badly when he was weaving out, but he simply couldn't 
weave in without getting all tangled up. And of course, in a 
Maypole dance you have to weave in and out. 

Otto called him “Johnny, the Gawky Giraffe.” In fact 
Otto had even made up a poem about him: “Here’s Johnny 
the gawky giraffe. When they see him the animals laugh.’ 

Sut Johnny didn’t laugh. He cried big tears that dropped 
down, down, down from his big brown eyes to the ground 
eighteen fect below. He was without a doubt the most wu: 
happy animal in the zoo 

Johnny tried once more to do the dance. This time he really 
made a mess of things. He got the ribbons tangled up in hi 


short, hairy horns. When he shook his head to try to eet them 


loose, he just got wound up more. He yanked and yanked 
He twisted his head this way and that. The ribbons wer 
wound around his ears now, too, a Continued o1 f Of 
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h 


all d 


tains and the rive! 
“Not 
We're 


inh his eyes 


ri \ ming serious nou 


long t 


n half the way 


lor a 
re twinkle Start 


But 


nou 
d you could 


the clot 


you re 
I don't 
at h 


il 
get down and walk 
Harriet pulled a 
Harriet always felt proud whi 
It was Will, with his 
son 


upp 
lace 
others 


in 
praised him le, who cheered up everyo1 
etimes he even played the fiddl 


i «] 


creaked and jolted alon 


after a hard day of travelu 
as the w ons 

“We'll make camp early today, Hattie.” Will said with a grin 
“And I'll bet Ma has something special up her sleeve, since it’s 


youl birthday.” 


of red 
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youl Cal pil it ese ri 


ese ugly, plain 
bered the 
As Will had predicted, t 
iall stream that bubbled merrily as it 


a pre 


And before lor 


erly Harriet } 


ruffles and big, deep pocket. 








“The best I 
ind, and that is 
“We must go back 


not nearly so downcast as 


“We will manage some- 


can do no better J 


right here on the 
] 


( 
i 


rou! 
When half of the cheeses had been unload- 
Pe d, Continued on f 62 


ed, ter Cx laim« 


Lucy Parr 


of the family had mentioned her birth- 
But even if they did 


nd of birthday would it be out heré 


me any 
they had forgotten. 


in the middle 


er, what k 
ylains? 
couldn’t be a pretty cake. Not with the white flour gone 
There wasn’t even 
And there were 
She re- 


a week now and nothing but corn meal Ww 


corn bread taste bette1 


preserves to! ike 
sses that wouldn’t show the dirt. 
in Illinois. 


dre 
S shi ‘d had bac k home 
he train was soon circled near a 


made its way slowly along. 


tty th Th 


pre 


on 


wat 


tty spot, with grass for the oxen and horses and water 


d Che water barrels that had rattled hollow- 
filled to the tops a 
inv of the women were at the stream, washing 


every net 


ry could 


lor 
ain 
n 
had been put aside because there had been no water 
the 
or dotted the bushes around camp, as if giant blos- 


he s that 


Sox cently on lines strung be- 


mn clean clothes swayed 


sprouted on the sage. 


when Harriet’s mother called. 


and | 


Ippe rt 
} ] 


He Sal, 


} 
iit 


“Happy 


dear,” s yut a soft package in Harriet’s hand. 
yulled the wrapping away, and found an apron 
She noticed its wide frilly 


(Continued on page 62) 


and white checked gingham. 
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Every Day 


Elizabeth E. Alford 


; HE sat on the front porch staring off 
A into space, Bob was deep in thought. 
“You look like a man with a problem,” 
said his father, coming up the walk with the 
evening paper. “What happened to the 
Scout hike?” 
“We had it.” 


We just went out to the park 


replied Bob. “but it wasn't 
really a hike 
to teach the new fellows about fire building.’ 

‘From the look on your face, I'd say the 
park caught fir Bob’s father sat down 
beside him on the st p 

The fire building went fine, Dad bob 
heaved a lone sigh But I dont think 


Kenny Pacer 


probably my fault for not 


coming back again and it’s 
watching him 
closer.’ 

Kenny Pace: 
fully “Oh, he’s th 
your patrol, isn't he? 

“Yes,” said Bob, 
When we first got to the part 


er fellows went for the water while 


mused Mr. Kent thoucht- 


tenderfoot assigned to 


and he's done we ll until 
today some 
of the bi 
the new boys got then kindlin laid out. 
When we got back from the well, Kenny had 
hacked down a small Norway spruce and was 
cutting it up for his fire.” 

Mr Ke nt shook his he ad Phe 


perintendent won't like that Didn 


yark Su- 
Kenny 


wood doesn't burn well, 


] 
t 


know that green 
) 
anyway 
“He does now Kenny 


claimed he cut it because evergreens burn 


Bob cont nued 
like crazy But he found out that the fire 
power of a live one is mostly in the needles. 
Kenny felt pretty bad about that spruce after 
we talked about permission to build fires in 
the park and not damaging par] 
Mr. Wells had asked Kenny to talk to the 


Loo, and 


prope rty. 


troop next week about Arbor Day 
now I’m afraid he won't show up 

“I've just had a thought, Bob said Mr. 
Kent Do vou think Kenny could 


mornin: 


et up at 
five o'clock Saturday 
“Five o'clock on Saturday 


broke into a smile “You mean to 


Bob’s face 
o with 
us up to the farm?” 

“Kenny might learn something special up 
there to tell the troop. Grandpa Evans al- 
ways says that in his neck of the woods, every 
day is Arbor Day.” 

By nine o'clock on Saturday morning, .the 
Ke nts’ big gray station wagon was pulling up 
A tall white- 
gentleman with a wide friendly smile 


Mary Lou 
‘Here 


in front of a neat log bungalow 
haired 
waved as the car drew to a stop 


hopped out of the front seat, shoutin 


’ 


IS 


we are, Grandpa.” In the back seat Bob and 
Kenny had been asleep for hours. They 
rubbed their eyes and blinked in the bright 
spring sunshine, 

“Well, for pete’s sake!” Kenny exclaimed. 
“You said you were going to visit a farm. 
This is a forest. Look at all those trees!” 

“It’s a farm and a forest both,’ laughed 
Mr. Kent. “It’s a tree farm.” 

“What do you say to some wheat cakes 
and then a look at Wooden Lake?” 
asked 

Kenny had to admit that wheat cakes and 


Grandpa 


Sausages made the best second 
In fact they all 


ate so many wheat cakes that Grandpa Evans 


pan-fried 
breakfast he had ever eaten. 


jokin accused them of leaving home with 
out a first breakfast 

“Kenny has never seen a tree farm, Dad,” 
explained Mr. Kent. “Why don't we tell him 
a little about it?” 

“Well, take Christmas trees for a good ex- 
Trees were his 


ample.” Grandpa smiled 


favorite subject “Every year thousands 


upon 


every 


“Do you grow 
farm?” asked Kenny 

“No, all of these trees are 
pulp to make paper. 
som, fir, poplar, 


jackpine, and so many others! 


ave of them right here 


lake, shall we? 


“Can you really grow trees 


crop?” 


said Bob 


Arbor Day 


thousands of balsam, spruce, and 


Douglas-fir trees are cut and shipped to 


part ol the country If somebody 


didn't plant some more, pretty soon there 
wouldn't be any more trees for Christmas 


That's why there are 100,000 acres or more 


trees in this country grown just fot 


Christmas cutting.” 


Christmas trees on this 


crown for wood 
here 
birch, 


are spruce, bal- 


maple tamarack, 


In fact there 


are 1.182 different kinds of forest trees in the 


United States and we have a eood pe reent- 


Let's go down to the 
Perhaps you would like to 
the mill while you're here.” 

just like a farm 


Kenny gazed in wonder at the trees 


they passed along the road. 
“A tree is the largest living plant on earth,” 


\ 


Wis just Continucd or pa OU, 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


Always Alice 


Evelyn Witter 


SOYER stopped before doing another 


LIC! 
A demi-plié and watched the girls at the 


7 


nearest barre. 


and did everything to encourage the girls to 


practice, 
\lice tried a pirouette, then a jeté and 


glissade, 


“Good work, Alice!” she heard Maria call 
and turned to see he1 friend smoothing her 
Holding 


onto it with both hands, Maria did knee bends. 


leotard and approaching the barre 


Every part ol her body, from thx top ol the head 


to the soles of the feet, was perte tly balanced. 


“How do you do it!” Alice exclaimed when 


the two 


No matter how much I improve you're always 


two jumps ahead of me.” 


Maria stretched her tiny bod 


feet to rest on the tiled wall, and then answered, 


‘You ve 


come to the Manor. 


unproved an awful lot since 
balle t, you know, 


Day 


“Oh, I wish I could!” Alice exclaimed. “I’ve 
al to tell about 
It’s hard to live up to a rec- 


just vot to have something spec 
when I get home. 
ord that an older sister has set 


There were several barre in the 
school gym. Martin Manor Boarding School for 


Girls was well known for its ballet instruction, 


girls stretched out on the mat to rest. 


and raised her 


you ve 
And you're pretty tall for 
Height is a handicap. Just 
the same I bet you make the chorus for May 


( arolyn was 


always winning something or being awarded a 
spe ial recovnition whe n she was he re 
Manor to tudy and 


have fun, not to see how many honors you 


‘But you came to the 


could get, I don’t think any 


protested Maria 
body expects you to perform murat le 

“Ot course no one says so—but every year 
Carolyn wins prizes in dancing at the Univer 
sity and Dad gets a bonus for being the best 


and Mom ts elected 


as president ol some organization or other | 


salesman in the territory 


just wouldn't feel right if I had to tell them | 
hadn t done a single thine 
“Look in the mirror sometime 
look, I mean. Being a beautiful blue-ev: 
omething.’ 
Alice was embarrassed. She hadn't meant to 


pry a compliment out of Maria. She raised her- 


without conceit is doing 


self off the mat and started for the barr Come 
on, she called over het shoulder let prac 
lice some more 

She tried a changement di pieds and in an 
instant her feet got taneled up in mid-au If 
she hadn't been holdin on she would have 
fallen flat on her face! She alway 


the stcps when she was worted And she wa 


messed up 


plenty worried now that he would not be cho 
green before trie Ma 
Grimly she tried again Shi ist had 
to make the chorus for May Day! 


sen to dance on the 


Queen 


“TI guess I don’t have any talent at all Not 
for anything!” she thought as she tried the 
gliding step Maria and Continued on } 10 
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Boys and Girls 
Want to Know 
about 


ROCKS 


BERNICE C. BRYAN 


Elementary ° ; 


Los Angeles y , o) 


\ i { ! i ind bout 
rhe ad I oO 
Lise i n and | | I t! 
l] it Mrs. Noyes ¢ ld il we Lestio 
| Lear hen be ‘ out 
! ‘ p and ri th t to specul up hypoth- 
} ‘ iced qd ma nterp s W I d 
! I to l Or i t | ner the have 
d tl t i rie I o find out the 
‘ tic 
I i ol I ron ravel ind ind bein used in 
( th | | o1 } | hl 1 W hile vatchin 
ir « ! child: m a l hat would like 
the classroon In doing so th would be usin sand 
‘ t! or om mate! il 
ups tl prope hat the » to see an outcropping in the neigh- 
! layers oO cK ca be udied If a ream or wash is 
mav be profitabl ior you nd the children to go there and 
I mooth rocks Such trips hould | weceded by considerable 
plannit o everyone will und tand ( 1 on page 63) 
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To make 


We wan 
concrete 


f 
| Jorwwo‘ 








Les Angeles County Schools 
learning about sand 


mix concrete. 


These children are 
and gravel as they 


ren 


lder Chile 


Interested, Too 





ALBERT PILTZ 


Supervisor, Exact Sciences 
Pub Sch Detroit, Michigan 


The 
to the 


\ stupy of the earth is as broad in scope as the earth itself. 
L teacher confronted with a wide choice of subjects relating 


th is puzzled as to what to teach. Thr h their comments and ques- 

‘ children may su est avenues oO! interest Earth scicntsts, called 

Sts, are tryin to read the story of the earth compl tel and accu- 
tel They are succeeding in their quest as better measuring instru- 
‘ beu conti ill ( veloped 
| 

Chil n coming to and from school daily, even over short periods of 
! i re hanges in the natural landscape A basement du 
i buil 1 road cut through a torest or mountain, an old house 
( oO i i cl sn ppu y 1s evide nce ot man made chan Cs 
Grandmot! can ¢ ly remember when the neighborhood looked much 
dillerent Ss! can tell het randchildren of many changes that have 

taken place in her lifetime, both man-made and nature-mad« 

Changes may take place very slowly or very quickly An « irthg iake 
or volcanic eruption can raise a land mass or destroy an island within 
hours. days, Or WCCKS Floods may change the de pth and course of rivers 

i lev months Glaciers may dig deep vallevs and pread boulders 
nd lakes over the land in millions of years 

The earth surface changes when rock breaks into small pieces and 
then grinds gradually into soil. This is called “weathering” and is brought 


Wind carrying tiny bits of sand 


Rain, when combined with carbon diox- 


hout by conditions in the atmosphere 
ll weal and blow away row k 
acid which dissolves the rock material upon 


material away Free zing, and 


rocks 


the growing roots split the rocks apart 


rom the air, forms an 


hich it falls and then heating, 


washes the 
Plants grow in rock crevices 
When the rock 


broken down 1s carried away, the process is called erosion. 


some ol the 


I are conditions which crumble 


material that 


forces effecting the breakdown of rock may be simulated 


A flat rock can be heated on a hot plate, then cooled. 
79 


) 
ontir fa 7 / 
Continued on page /é, 


the « lassroom 


inging it in cold water will hasten the cooling. 
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_ PROBLEM of teaching children how to ex- 
press ideas raises quesuons that have to do 


with re hat is said and why, as well as how. 


Children don’t just express; they express what 
they are thinking about, what they have done 
or seen or heard, what they have dreamed up or 
learned in books One cannot teach children to 
speak and write eilectively without making sure 
that they have something to express which they 
understand themselves and in which they feel a 
real interest 

In a good classroom situation, children have 
real purposes for writing and speakin These 
range from communications essential to living 
and learning to the more personal kinds of ex- 
pression that give them pleasure or yi Id spe- 
cial satisfaction. Both kinds of purposes should 
be used to stimulate their learnin lo be able 
to make a clear statement, accurate in detail, 
thoughtful in content, courteous in manner, em- 
ploying accepted standards of usage and form, 
is a skill demanded in our society. But the abil- 
ity to compose an original poem or story, and to 
deliver it with telling effect, is important too. 
And it should be noted that school experiences 
with both kinds of expression contribute to the 
individual's growing power in the use of lan- 
cuage. 

It is essential to the best learning for a teacher 
to plan with the pupils so that instruction in 
language is directly related to their purposes. If 
the daily program is so arranged that rather 
large blocks of time are given to the study of a 
unit or an over-all problem, the specifics of lan- 
guage instruction should be expected to take a 
regular part of that time. Whatever needs to 
be accomplished in helping children improve 
their use of language can be presented most ef- 
fectively when they are putting this new learn- 
ing to use immediately in order to ac hieve their 
purposes. 

The teacher’s goals are more far-reaching 
than the pupils’. The teacher looks at the char- 
acteristics of language at its best, and uses them 
as long-range goals for language instruction. 
It is helpful to question oneself concerning these 
desirable characteristics to see what kinds of 
classroom activities and instruction can be di- 
rected toward their attainment. The following 
are some of the practices used with success by 
experienced teachers. 





How can a teacher help pupils to state 
aeecurate facts and thoughtful opinions? 

Make assignments within the pupils’ under- 
standing Often reading needs to be supple- 
mented by pictures o1 demonstrations and fol- 
lowed by a question period or group discussion, 

When discussion centers upon human rela- 
tionships, let the situation be dramatized. Role 
playin: may help a child to recognize reasons 
for words or actions that seem wrong. 

Teach children to be accurate in what they 
say. Check oral or written statements with 
questions like these: Is that just right? Who 
said it? Where could we go to check it? 

( opy on the chalkboard a careless veneraliza- 
tion heard in class or on the playground. From 
a sentence such as “Nobody likes arithmetic,” 
help pupils to make a revision that shows more 
accuracy, such as “Those who don’t understand 


arithmetic may not like it.” 


What methods are useful in developing 
habits of correct English by accepted 
standards? 

Many times the best learning may come from 
teaching done at the moment of need. Incor- 
rect usage may be corrected in class discussion 
by simply saying, “You wouldn't say he do not, 
and that’s what don’t means. Say he doesn’t, 
and then go on.” 

Make a survey of the items of usage which 
you hear frequently violated in your own school. 

In giving direct instruction in usage, make 
explanations interesting, vivid, and brief. 

Short periods of drill, after the principle has 
been taught and understood, may sometimes 
add to a student’s feeling of certainty. 

Following instruction, sct the pupils a task in 
writing or speaking which is bound to require 
use of the new learning. 

Use brief (five-minute) writing experiences 
daily or two or three times a week as a basis for 
analyzing technical skills and correcting errors. 

Provide time for children to go over the work 
before considering it completed. For variety, 
occasionally add interest by organizing proof- 
reading partners in which readers may make 
marginal notes where they observe errors. 

Show student work on a screen by opaque 
projector, and use it for class discussion of any 
type of instruction needed. 


Children Don't Just 


express | 


MARIAN ZOLLINGER 


Supervisor of Language Arts, Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon 


Let pupils make a tape recording ot talks and 
listen to themselves on the replay. Children can 
be helped in identifying such needs as enunci 
ation, choice of words, excessive use of “and-a, 


and speed of delivery. 


What can be done to improve organiza- 
tion and the clear expression of ideas? 

Young children organize best in time se- 
quence, At the primary level, help develop this 
skill by directive questioning, such as “What 
happe ned next?’ and : Phe n what did you do? 

Develop simple outlines with the class even in 
the early erades For example, In OrganizZiInyv a 
program for mothers plan such dis ussion top 
ics as Food, Program, Decorations, ( leanup 

At intermediate and upper levels, probe for 
ideas by encouraging everyone to mention one 
or more points. List these on the board just as 
they come Then, with the class, study to see 
the main topics and rewrite the list under thes 
topics. 

Have pupils prepare oral reports that present 
an opinion on some topic being studied with 
two or three reasons given. Assign listeners the 
responsibility of summarizing the speaker's 
opinion and listing his reasons. 

Encourage children to support oral explana- 
tions with visual aids whenever possible. For 
example, in health reports, show by chart o1 
pictures the items included in a balanced meal 
in science, draw a diagram on the board to il 
lustrate the way a scientific principle works 

Explain the meaning of a topic sentence 
Help children to notice topic sentences in their 
textbooks and how they are developed 


What should be emphasized to assure a 
courteous, pleasing appearance in pre- 
senting ideas? 

Have the children practice on the tape re- 
corder different ways of saying no to a request; 
of disagreeing with another and presenting an 
opposing argument; of asking a favor; of intro- 
ducing a speaker; of saying thank you. 

Emphasize the importance of the appearance 
of written communications, including the right 
kind of paper, correct headings for school pa 
pers, and appropriate margins. 

Show how courtesy makes a difference in let- 
ter writing. (Continued on page 62 
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Resource Materials for... 


Child Health Day has been ob- 
served yearly in the United States 
since May 1, 1928, when it was pro- 
claimed by the president of the 


[ nited States, Its purpose is to pro- 


mote better health practices and to 
cncourage Communitics to be more 
aware of the health needs of chil- 


dren. The day is sponsored jointly by 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Many 
state departments of education also 


Department of Labor. 


participate in the observance. 


Every Healthy Person 


} 











l. Asev- ‘ry health - y per -son knows, 
tl ! t ol y . 
age He eats good food like meat and cheese, 
I aoo!r 
() HH Da & 
| l ot G l 
| ld 1} 
; t ; i ‘ 
il vin 
| health ofheer to 
Ma If it 
that « 
in th 
in eals, 
publicit sweets. 
t ir sclv 2a 
t! chit ! Wi 
oh 
ll be | 
to tl 
l and 
on p 71. 
Song for May First He knows health - ful foods will blend; 


oN 


2. As ev'ry healthy person knows, 


A healthy person's clean, 

And when it’s time to wash those ears, 
He doesn’t make a scene. 

He serubs and cleans and brushes so 
hare. He won't be a “sloppy Joe,” 

He is always clean and neat; 

To look at him is quite a treat, 
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- Child Health Day 


A Letter to Parents 


This is an excellent time of the year to send 
a letter to the parents ol every child in your 
school, calling attention to his health require- 
ments. Has a satisfactory gain in height and 
weight occurred? Have proper precautions been 
taken with polio shots and other preventive 
measures? 
that still need medical attention? Did the child 
Men- 


in your letter the importance of good 


Are there any visual or aural defects 


have a regular check-up at the dentist? 
tion also 
food, a balanced diet, plenty of rest (a possible 


problem now that the days are longer and 


proper ature for spring days. 


A health 
And eggs 


per - son 


of 


oF 


in - stead 


He helps him - self to fruit each day, He won't push his milk a - way, 


2. 


He treats his stom - ach like a friend. 


3. As ev'ry healthy person knows, 
A healthy person sleeps. 
At nine o'clock each night into 
A nice warm bed he creeps. 
He doesn’t whine or coax to see 
One more show on his TY. 
He's alert and keen and bright 
Because he gets his sleep at night. 
































~~ 





Memorial Day or Decoration 
Day is a legal holiday in most 
states. It was originated by south- 
ern women who, in 1865, scat- 
tered flowers on the graves of 
both northern and southern sol- 
diers. In 1868, General John 
Logan, Commander in Chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, 
declared May 30 as the official 
day for honoring those who had 
died for the Union. While May 
30 is now recognized in most 
northern states, some of the 
southern states have set up dates 
ranging from April 26 to June 3. 


Activities 

1. Discuss with your children why Me- 
morial Day comes in the spring. Point out 
the world custom of “spring rejuvenation.” 
[he custom of caring for burial places 
has been observed since primitive times. 
Emphasiz that the creators of Memorial 
Day decorated the graves of all soldiers. 
Would it have been wiser if Genera! Logan 
had not named a special day for honoring 
the graves of Union soldiers? 

2. Memorial Day and Veterans Day are 
confusing to children. Let them discuss the 
purposes and reasons for these two days. 

3. This is a good time to read and talk 
about Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address.” 

4. Are your Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Cubs, and Brownies marching in the Me- 
morial Day parade? Honor these groups 
with a review on your school lawn the 
previous afternoon. Make it into a brief 
Memorial Day assembly with patriotic 


songs and readings. 


When Children Paint a Parade 


Memorial 


























FIRST TRUMPET 


Day 


The Pledge to the Flag 


March time 






Se 


Go 
1. I pledge al- le-giance To _ the flag of the U.S. A. 
2. To the Gave their lives so the U. S. A. 


i 





And to the 
Could be the 


brave men who 












un - der God, In - 
Hold - 


o- 


stands, One na- tion 
re - nowned—we say thanks. 


re- pub-lic for which it 
re - pub - lic it is to -day— World 












and jus- tice for all, 
all the na - tions, 


di- vis- i-ble, With lib- er- ty 
ing high your torch, We'll work for peace a- mong 


“a. o & 
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SECOND TRUMPET 

















A Memorial Day parade is a good subject for a painting experience, espe- =2=: =o mer ra 
; ‘ he," = . . + << © a> mae soa 
cially if the painting is done after the parade instead of before. Even though ‘ pte he 
the children will be eager to begin painting, take time for some talk-it-over. ‘% 3 1 st 2 ' 02 ' 02 ' 
What are the possibilities? Would they paint the parade as though they 5 3 3 33 2 é é 
were watching it from a two-story window, on the curb. or even as they Oe = 

: : : as Se ae ET oe a 

might have seen it from a helicopter? Do they want to do a close-up of just — S==tS 
one section or to create an impression of a long line of march with many 4 es 
~ . > sidelj 2 > > of - ‘tai . > ‘ ' ' ' 5 ’ 
peopl on the sideline . How can the use of tone ind detail he Ip them 3 3 . 3 5 O02 e323 @€3 o@ 
highlight the marchers? Would painting the paraders in bright, sharp col- 
ors, and the spectators in muted shades help? Will there be a large center- Anthony F. Celeste has writte n this musical acc omp iniment 


of-interest figure such as the flag, a drum major, or even a giant tuba, or 
will the artist strive for a sweeping panoramic view of the entire parade? 
Did you see the parade too? Why not paint your own impressions of it? 


to the Pledge to the Flag. A second verse has been add d to 
give the song a special Memorial Day use. There are also two 
accompaniments for beginning trumpeters. The song will be 
a welcome addition to your Memorial Day observance. 
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Sixteen marchers hold flags in right hands, elbows bent and at 
waist level. They enter to drum beats and form square. All face 
center, corners at an angle. (Fig. |) 
Section A—Numbers 6 and !4 march forward eight counts, raise 
flags high as they meet. Return to original place. 
Section B—Numbers 2 and |0 follow above steps. 
Section C-——-Numbers 13, 7, 15, and 5 follow above steps. 
, Section D—Numbers |, | 1, 3, and 9 follow above steps. 
% Section E—Numbers 12, 4, 8, and 16 follow above steps. 


As music is played a second time, marchers repeat above, but 
continue forward on eighth count, passing across center and trad- 
ing places. 


As music is played a third time: 

Section A—Numbers 4, 8, 12, 16 advance to form small circle. 

Section B—Numbers 2, 6, 10, 14 advance eight counts; mark time. 

Section C—Remaining numbers follow above directions. (Fig. 2) 

Section D—Inner circle marks time, holding flags high and touch- 
ing tips together. Outer circle faces right, extends 
arms in front, waving flag to side of body, one meas- 
ure for each “wave.” 

Section E—Inner circle same as above; outer circle marches 
around inner circle holding flags high. 








Fig.! Fig.2 
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a 7 - 
1. While flags are wav-ing and drums sound _ the beat, Ech-o their rhy-thm with firm 
2. Voic- es are sing-ing, and love fills each heart, Work-ing as one, we will all 








a PH 
march - ing feet. For we sa-lute the A-~- mer- i- can way, Guard-ing our free- 


do our part. Free-dom to wor-ship and free-dom from fear, These are two pre - 





-- ~ 


~— es . a + “Ke d : 


dom each hour, each day, Guard-ing our free- dom each hour, each day. 
cious rights that we hold so dear, These are two pre-cious rights that we hold so dear. 
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CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER cuarps Two. 
JOAN SIR ROBERT 


FATHER PRINCE CHARLES 
MOTHER THIRD GUARD 
VOICE JUDGE 

DURAND ENGLISH GUARDS 


crowp—-Any number. 


SETTING 


No settings are necessary. The An- 
nouncer “sets the stage” for each of the 
three acts. Use properties as needed. In 
Act I, Joan needs a rock to sit on Net 
Il, Seene 1, requires a large table to 
serve as a desk -and a chair. In Act IL, 
Scene 2, a chair on a platform can be 
the throne. Act HI] needs a judge's 
bench and a prisoner's doc k. 1 he crowd 
may stand. 


CosTU MES 


The cast wears simple interpretations 
of fifteenth-century Court costumes and 
peasant clothes. 


| DO-IT-YOURSELF DRAMATICS 











ANNOUNCER— Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, our class is going to 
present a play entitled “Joan 
of Arc.” It is a true story of a 
French girl born in Domremy, 
France, on January 6 in the 
year 1412. As the scene opens 
we find Joan, aged twelve. 

/ an, seated ona rock, is 
praying 

JOAN-- Ever since England 
has invaded France, we have 
been at war. Heavenly Father, 
| pray that France shall win 
and that the voung Prince 
Charles can journey safely to 





Reims to be crowned our king. 


Father and Mother en- 
fer 

moTHER Joan! Did I hear 

you say something about war 
again? 
JOAN | sadlj Yes, Mothe 
FATHER Hlow many times 
must I tell you not to think 
about war? War is for men. 
joan- But, Father, what if 
France should lose and ow 
prince cannot be crowned? 
FATHER Just forget about 
wars. That is the men’s wor- 
ry. You just get back to work 
They leave 
JOAN (thoughtfully) —1I wish that 
Father would let me go to war to 
help save mv beloved country. 
voice (from hack stage, slowly)- 
I am an angel of the heavens. Lis- 
ten to me, Joan. You have been 
chosen to lead your country to vic- 
tory and free France. 

JOAN (standing and looking up) 
But—but what can J do to help 
France? 

voice—Dressed in armor, you, 
Joan of Arc, will lead the French 
army and defeat England. 

JOAN—How can I do this? 

voice—Go to the Governor, Sir 
Robert de Baudricourt. He will 
take you to the Prince where you 
can offer your help. 


If these children could create a play about a historical character, your pupils can 
too. A real understanding of the biography chosen is essential. Selection of dramatic 
incidents is probably easier for children who watch television or see movies, but the 
reading of published plays and the recognition of dramatic moments in stories should 


provide adequate background experience. 


Joan's Saint's Day is May 30, so May is an appropriate month in which to give this 


play which is complete as it appears here. 


On the next two pages are suggestions for three special-day programs in May. There 
are also a play for Children's Health Week and a biographical sketch of Robert 


Hutchings Goddard, the rocket man. 


RUTH BIRDSALL, Dramatics Co-ordinator 


() [ Ar (; ENID MAE SCHOENFELD'S 


FOURTH-GRADERS 


JOAN ( pause—very excitedly starts 
yelling )—Durand, Durand, Cousin 
Durand. Come here quickly! 

DURAND Joan, Joan! 
What is it? What’s happened? 

Joan—Cousin Durand, you must 


entering 


help me. I am going to join the 
army and lead France to victory. 

DURAND (setting her down slow- 
ly)—Calm down, Joan. ( Kneels.) 
Tell me what this is all about. 

JoaN-—You must take me to Sir 
Robert. I must ask him to get me 
an army. I am to lead France in 
battle. 

DURAND--Joan, are you crazy? 
Stands 
girl. How can you even think of 


You are just a peasant 


such a thing? 
JOAN (stands 
derstand! As I was praying, I heard 


But you don’t un- 


a sweet heavenly voice which told 
me that I must guide Prince 
Charles to Reims to be crowned. 
DURAND (impressed)--An_ angel, 
Joan, are you sure? 
JOaN— Yes, yes. 
will you help me? 
DURAND | frauses to think Well, 
I suppose I will have to. I will take 


Durand! Now, 


you to Sir Robert in the morning 


ACT Il, Scene I 


ANNOUNCER ‘The next scene takes 
place in the rooms of the noble- 
man, Sir Robert de Baudricourt, at 
the court of Prince Charles. It is 
the following morning 

Sir Robert is at his desk writing 
on a scroll with a quill Two 
Guards are present—one at the door 
and one at the nobleman’s side.) 

First GUARD (| hands Sir Robert an- 
ther quill) Here you are, sir. 

sin RoseRT Thank vou, that will 
be all for now 

First Guard returns to the door.) 

SECOND GUARD (comes forward)— 
Sir Robert, Durand Lassois is out- 
side awaiting your pleasure. 

sin ropERT- Let him in. He is an 
old friend. I shall see him at once. 


(Durand enters, followed meekly 
by Joan, who glances around 

sin ROBERT Welcome, my friend 
It is good to see you once again 
Who is this girl you bring with you? 

puRAND- Sir Robert, this is my 
cousin, Joan of Domremy. She has 
a request to make 

sin) ROBERT ( Aindl/) Don’t be 
frightened, child. ‘Vell me what it is 
that you wish 

Joan—Qh, Sir, I wish to have an 
audience with the Prince. I wish 
to help him make his journey to 
Reims to be crowned our king 

sin RoserT. You! A peasant girl? 
Come now be serious 

Joan—But I am serious. You see, 
it is this way Slowly.) One day as 
I was in my father’s fields, | heard 
a heavenly voice tell me that | 
would lead France to victory 

sin rosert—Guards, put her in 
chains! This girl must be mad! 

Guards rush to her, one on ei- 
ther side, holdine her shoulders 

JOAN fallne te her knee 
Please, Sir Robert, listen. It is the 
wish of our heavenly Father that 
makes me ask your help 

DURAND sleps forward Friend 
please listen to het You know the 
Prince. He will listen to you 

sin rosert All right. | will take 
Joan to the Prince— but--I do not 
know what he will do with her 
To the Guards 

Guards return to their place at 


the di ! Joan rises 


Csuard let her vo 


ACT Il, Scene 2 


ANNOUNCER The next scene is in 
the throne room of Prince Charles 

Prince Charles is seated on the 
throne. Third Guard goes up to 
him and hands him a scroll . 

CHARLES (reading the scrol Oh 
I see the first order of business for 
the day is brought by Sir Robert 
Bring him in 

Enter Sir Robert and Joan 
They bou Continued on page 75 
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FOR MAY DAY 


) [ ll ) | ( PRIMARY STYLE : 


STATIRA KEYSOR WAGNER 





Vusic: “Run, Run, Run.’ Ac- NaRRATOR— South Wind came run- 


Avuriuon’s INTRODUCTION : 
| \ Sun en eft, d wey ning into the Big Woods. 


| When our school decided to present 4 ; se 
»s May Day Festival, the econd grade i” } / ee and I vers, é off Must ; Amary is, by Ghy 


volunteered to give an original ballet j Actior South Wind runs lichtl 
\ «to ow Pe tubbit Saved the . : , . - 

a H Peter Rabbi ‘ Narrator Bunny Rabbit hopped amo? the Flowers. The Flowers, 
Columbine by Thornton Burgess ; : : ; i ; 
Elson-Gray Basie Readers, Scott Fores StOW TY alon ho nave bee? sealed im ¢ umf 
man & Co. Chicago Il was a lavorite Vi VacDowe ¢ ‘Brey e and dance aurly ¢ lose to the 
Now it proved a useful basis for the , , 

» bet f , Suan? hot ? hla wh hy } 4 

motif of our ballet. The rhythm pro Ra { B p . eve ; 
ram of the physical education depart rom right } 7 is a n DY NARRATOR — | hie Flowers lifted 
ment us responsible for the dances , their heads. How glad they were to 
These had been taught in physical edu 1 ’ 

. sat dow ) Dig | SO } l’s @ - 
cation periods before the May Day pro- NARRATOR II at down by a u feel the South Wind’s gentle fin 
gram was planned. The children inter tree to tind helter from North gers! They danced for joy. Soon all 
preted the musi i they felt it \\ nd for Bunt 1s cold North the Flowers were out 


For costume details musi reler 


ence md comments on stuging., seé \ nd wa urinin and fi wl ng in Miu l l iW d R . by 
end of play thre B \W od Vla D ell Act n: i; vers rise 
(CHARACTERS Vu lhe W iH ma? hen touched and dar 


MARBATOR BURNY BanetT fiesT BO% { n: North Wind ru n left narrator— Suddenly all the pco- 
TREES NORTH WIND SECOND BOY puff heer and calling, ple of the Bie Woods stood still to 

ao vn aaed WIND ta cele ( l = listen. What was that noise? 
OTHER BOYS AND CIRLS a \ h Wind é OY Act , All stand stil and liste? 
NarraToR§ But soon North Wind Pause ne enough that the au- 

nt awa lience hushes a 
A exit North Wind narrator It is the Boys and 
/ / } NarRraTOR Then Rain came and Girls! 
4 danced among the Flowers Action: Children enter, laugh- 
Vu 1] S } by Saint no and talkir 


} i ; ront Saer Action Rain ent ht First BoY-Here are some pretty 
j 4 {] 


if ‘ bia De- and ta? 1 if privntir rain- mowers 


he ballet lro} nF er ho bend head First Girnt— Pull them up! 


/ NARRATOR Rain sprinkled then SECOND GiRNt (with wilted flowers 
NARRATOR | Sun rr lowly heads and then ran lightly awa n her hand My flowers are all 
over the Big Wood Rain exit ht wilted Continued on page 65 








hers Thank You Day 


HELEN K. MAGIE 





( first rs had rved iced tea and cookies. (I pro- Our announcer introduced the of the best readers each read a 

| nd \ aul pecau everyuul Was t peake! who thanked the Mother’s Day poem 
delight! t | t t hare it plannes that it would be a com- mothers for coming and explained Our grand finale was given by 
We d it plete holiday for the mothe: why we had decided to have this the Rhythm Band. They wore red 


ou | \ i 1) I Moth - While t chiaren were arinking ‘Thank You Dav.” Each child had headbands which were 3” in front 
\\ t! ean ol th TEhuie aq u motes vere i t in the program and 14%” in back A white pape! 





M 1) ni trol ! ng Uw reshments, one Our announcer introduced the cockade was stapled to the front 
a I bnbered cara | formers and told what each had Since we had more players than in 
Mothe con here w e lucky cards. When to contribute The children sang struments, we supplemented our 
tribut rt. health rt number was drawn, thi ral of their favorite songs supply with homemade ones. (W : 
nt erin Wil ng! ther was presented with sol times in a large roup and put rice between two aluminum pi 
+] \ , hildret | { re purchased sometimes in groups of four plates which were then stapled to 
nd dime store The O girl danced her version of ether. With a punch, we made 
\f thei ciation hile | moth won a gilt pr Rox ind Roll” to a fast record holes around the edges and pulled 
1} th nvited to « nted it to he: Another girl twirled the baton to a bright strings of wool through the 
! I cert aay I th time everyol had fin march record. A group ol children holes 
lwo G t on { ul mother hed tl refreshi nt The chil- performed a dance entitled “Be The best part about the event 
to the { third child dren cleared up their milk bottles My Partner, Please” which I had was that each one was relaxed 
1 d each mot with a nun re ( to escort thei lipped from Tue INSTRUCTOR sev- Each child gave his best and the 
hered card. Two of my friend mothers to the auditorium. eral years ago [April 1952]. Three mothers had a wonderful time. 
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FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


FIRST NARRATOR— 

Good afternoon, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Welcome to our program. 
Memorial Day is a day set aside to 
honor those members of the armed 
forces of the U.S. who have given 
their lives for their country. Origi- 
nally, Memorial Day 
brated to honor men who died in 
the War Between the States. Its 
observance now includes those who 
died in the Spanish-American War, 
in World Wars I and II, and in the 
Korean Conflict. 

Memorial Day programs often 
review the wars that were fought 
by the brave men who died. Today 


was cele- 


we are going to help you see the 
peacetime world which followed 
each of the wars. 

Peace is what each man fought 
for—peace for his family, for his 
friends, for his nation. Peace is 
what he dreamed about in the 
midst of the fighting. The peace he 
helped secure is what every soldier 
who died on a battlefield would 
want us to remember—not the wat 
itself. 

First, let us join our Chorus in 
singing our national anthem. Will 
you all please stand. 

( All sing.) 

FIRST NARRATOR—Altiiough Memo- 
rial Day was celebrated immediate- 
ly following the end of the Civil 
War in 1865, it wasn’t until three 
years later that May 30th was pro- 
claimed as a national holiday. Now 
we take you back to the year 1868. 

(Slowly the curtains open. On 
the left side of the stage stands a 
bearded Gentleman. He is the 1868 
Narrator. Appropriately grouped 
about the stage are the 1868 Char- 
acters ready to step to the center of 
the stage as they are mentioned by 
the Narrator.) 

SECOND NARRATOR— 

Welcome to 1868. After the Civil 
War, life is getting back to normal 
in the United States. Pioneers are 
going west. Just the other day, 
Wild Bill Hickok was interviewed 
in Springfield, Missouri. 

Our Government has now pur- 
chased Alaska from the Russians. 
Why, from what I hear, it’s nothing 
but an icebox! A pretty expensive 
icebox at $7,200,000! 

A new sport that is taking the 
country is velocipeding. It’s great 


UT 


HERE is an assembly program idea 
that depends for its success on just 
two factors: (1) the ability to suggest 
a period of time by means of simple 
costuming, and (2) Narrators who can 
read aloud so as to make themselves 
both heard and understood. They may 
use microphones of course. 

The program needs no more than 
one full rehearsal, during which the 
director will seek to arrange effective 
stage pictures. 

The Chorus remains in the same po- 
sition throughout. That may be on 
bleachers on the platform or in the 
front rows of auditorium seats. 

The 1958 Narrator delivers his (or 
her) message in front of the closed 
curtains at stage right or left. After 
he speaks, the curtains open revealing 
the next Narrator on the opposite side 
of the stage, with the Pantomimers 
grouped about the stage informally— 
like a montage of the period. 

As the Narrator mentions an indi- 
vidual (or group), that person moves 
toward stage center-left vacant for 
that purpose—poses or pantomimes. 
and returns to his place. The Narrator 
must pause between speeches if neces- 
sary to allow for the action, which 
may be accompanied by bits from ap- 
propriate musical selections. 

Upper-grade teachers may like to 
use the Narrators’ speeches from this 
program as a point of departure for a 
class discussion on U.S. history. 


fun because the girls and boys can 
cycle off together. 

But baseball is the most popular 
sport of all. The Brooklyn Atlan- 
tics have just beaten the Philadel- 
phia Athletics 27-10 for the first 
unofficial baseball championship of 
the United States. And the Cincin- 
nati Red Stockings are _ being 
laughed out of the ball parks when- 
ever they appear in those ridiculous 
uniforms. 

The government has just issued a 
new piece of money. It is worth 
five cents and is called a “‘nickel.” 
Just why is hard to determine be- 
cause it is 25 per cent nickel and 
75 per cent copper. 

There’s a new book out that you 
might be interested in reading. It’s 
called Alice in Wonderland and 
was written by Lewis Carroll. 

Louisa May Alcott’s Little Wom- 
en is very popular, and Mark 
Twain is rapidly becoming the na- 
tion’s favorite author. 

People are still singing the songs 
that were sung during the Civil 
War but have added a few new 
ones. We'll ask our Chorus to sing 
some of them for us now. 

(Chorus sings any of the follow- 
ing songs: “Dixie,” “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” “Tenting on the 


ar What’ 


DOROTHY FLOWER 


CHARACTERS AND CostuMES 

NARRATORS—One or more for 1958, 
1868, 1898, 1919, and 1946. 

PANTOMIMERS 

1868—A woman of the period looking 
at a map of Alaska. Wild Bill 
Hickok. A boy and girl dressed for 
cycling. A baseball player with red 
stockings. A girl dressed like Louisa 
Aleott or four girls dressed like the 
Little Women. Boys dressed like 
Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer. Alice 
in Wonderland. 

1898—Ladies in Gay Nineties dresses, 
one of whom wears silk stockings. 
Croquet players. Golfers. Shirtwaist- 
ed office worker carrying an old- 
fashioned telephone. Couple in mo- 
toring dusters, hats, and veil (lady). 
Gold miner. Youthful picnickers— 
one of whom has a mandolin. 

1919—Schoolboys in knickers and 
black stockings and girls in black 
bloomers and middies such as were 
worn for gym. Pilot with mail bag. 
Flappers in short skirts and college 
boys in raccoon coats or slickers. 
Golfers in plus fours. Tennis players. 

1946—Men and women in costumes of 
various UN member nations. Work- 
ers in typical uniforms, with imple- 
ments and tools. Baseball and other 
sports players. 

cHorus—Any number of girls and 
boys in white blouses and shirts, 


dark skirts and slacks. 


Old Camp Ground,” “When John- 
ny Comes Marching Home Again,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
“Marching through 
Georgia,’ “Oh, and 
“Camptown Races.”) 

FIRST NARRATOR (in front of closed 
curtains)—Thank you, 1868. I’m 
sure we all enjoyed our visit to 
Post-Civil War Days. Our next im- 
portant date is 1898, when the 
Spanish-American War ended. 

(As the curtains open a Dandy 
of the Gay 90’s is standing in the 
Narrator’s position. Appropriately 
grouped about the stage are the 
1898 Characters ready to step to 
the center of the stage as they are 
mentioned by the Narrator.) 

THIRD NARRATOR— 

Good afternoon, and welcome to 
the Gay Nincties. We are all relax- 
ing after the strain of the war. As 
dressmakers are 


Marching,” 
Susanna,” 


you can see, our 
using beautiful fabrics generously 
in our clothes. One woman in every 
two thousand now wears silk stock- 
ings, if you please! 

A new game, golf, is becoming 
very popular and is actually taking 
the plac e of croquet. 

Everyone is getting more leisure 
time. Some business firms are giv- 
ing their workers two wecks vaca- 


tion with pay. Now there is talk of 
shortening the working day from 
ten to eight hours. 

New inventions are seen every- 
where—telephones, elevators, mo- 
tion pictures, new telescopes, and 
microscopes People are even pre- 
dicting that the horseless carriage 
will prove more popular than the 
bicycle. Soon the sight of a horse 
pulling a wagon or a streetcar will 
be a rare sight, and they'll do away 
with blacksmith shops and hitching 
posts. 

Railroads are building at a great 
pace. The whole country seems to 
be constantly on the move. Gold 
has been discovered in Alaska and 
a new town by the name of Nome 
has been founded. 

School bands are popular, Living 
showing 


And the 


circus coming to town is the signal 


Tableaux, such as we’re 
you, are enjoyed by all 
for a holiday. Whole families enjoy 
picnics and parties where the man- 
dolin furnishes the accompaniment 
as the whole group, dressed like out 
models, sing such popular songs as: 
“In the Good Old Summer Time,” 
“On the Banks of the Wabash,” 
“Sweet Marie,” “I Don’t Want to 


Play in Your Yard,” “The Bow- 
ery,” “Sidewalks of New York,” 


and “A Bicycle Built for Two. 
Let’s ask our Chorus to lead us in 
singing a few of these together. 


(The Chorus chooses 


sones from the above lists and all 


yne or two 
join in singing them—Chorus, ac- 
tors, and audience.) 

FIRST NARRATOR— Thank you, Gay 
Nineties. It was fun 
you. Our next important date is 
1919, when we find our 


being with 
country 
again recovering from a war. Take 
it away, 1919 

(As the curtains open a Dough- 
boy, as the 1919 Narrator, is i 
sition. Appropriately grouped about 
the stave are the 1919 Characters 
veady to step to the cente) of the 
stage as they are mentioned.) 

FOURTH NARRATOR— 

Good afternoon, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. We find a very different at- 


i” po- 


mosphere in our country at this 
Although 
just ended, it is not a time of great 


time. another war has 


rejoicing. The war brought many 
changes so that people are uncom 
fortable. (Contin 


ea on pace G 
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FOR CHILDREN’S HEALTH WEEK 


To Your fea 


How ol 


This easy 


lo ly 


YounseLr 


riaining 


inal 


rh 
I 


just the tnmecentive ou 
ie your reup to do 
trition program. The 
their case in rhyme 
might try writing ort 
ing 'nlormative paragra 
plaining th roups of I 
eed for cireu poster 
the Doctor office 


opportunity 


C.peanmacte 
ROLE \ circu 
burker 
LYNN. His assistant 
CHILOME Phree irl 
nd three bey 
mTOR HEALTHY 
nonse His office 
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SKINNY SUF 
SALLY SWEETS 
porn ft Wr trey 
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und sides of the tage 


with circu prerete 


t balloon 


fixed up like 


provide 


may 


curtain 


whatever 


colorful svmbeols of the 
ol the play take 
Healthy ofthese T hee 
opene d at the end of 
interior of other 
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1958 


Robust ii th Circu irke! 
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New York 


Last 


is receiving emphasis in many schools in Greater 
anhattan, prese 3 @ play called ‘The Treasure Hunt."’ 
the Bureau of h t he New York City 
) eleven nut 1 activ 


This 
was s 
year 
ties under her supervision, 


are the seven Basic Food groups 
necessary for good health? 

First BOY— Bubble gum. 

SECOND BorY— Chocolate cookies 

First Girat— Bologna sandwiches 

SECOND GiRt— Banana splits 

THIRD BOY— Potato chips 

THIRD «GiRt—Carbonated drinks 
«il 

ALL ly, by lable 


¢— pops 

rocer- No, no, no! Yi didn’t 

to of them right. Those ar 
definitely not the seven Basic Foods 
I'm sorry, but you lose. You cannot 
see the Health Circus. Sorry! 

First soY- But we really want to 
sce the circus 

FIRST GIRL we do! 

SECOND Bor We tried our best 

SECOND GiRt- Cant we pass be- 
ause of ellort? 

THIRD Girt It’s not our fault if 

don't know the inswers 

rocer— I’m afraid it is your fault 


ve 
THIRD BOY 
hance 

rocer— No, 
ucstion Let’s 
He j 





dur 


ph 


to shows 
t us by Mildred Englander, 
Nutrition Week, 


; 


children 


| should know 


the 
inother 
ut of the 


» Miss Nickles 
Step right this 








in Public 


schools in 





way to see the Health Circus. Mur- 


admission 


ry, hurry; there is no 
charge Exits 
LYNN Starts to foll mw; I he n turns 


Children You children should 
be ashamed not knowing the 


Basic Foods Exits 
ROGER (0/f stave 


seven 


Hurry, hurry, 
st p right this way 
First BOY She’s right 


ashamed of ourselves. 


We should 
be 


First Gint—-I really wanted to see 
that Health Circus 

SECOND sorY-—It would have been 
nice to see the circus, but it’s more 
important to know how to be 


healthy 
SECOND Girt But how can we find 

the answers? 
THIRD BoY--Let’s ask someone 
Curtain opens revealing interior 

f Doctor’ Nurse and Doc- 


OT are on sta 


THIRD GIRL 


fhice 


Oh, I wish I knew! I 
want to be healthy 
poctor (stepping forward)—Did 


call me? My name is Doc- 


somcone 


tor Healthy 
THIRD Girnt— What a coincidence! 
pocror —1)o you wish to see me? 
First BoY— No, thanks, I’m fine 
First Girkt—I’m okay. I got all my 
shots 
SECOND Girt Wait a minute! 


Maybe the Doctor can help us. [ll 


bet he knows the seven Bask Foods 


THIRD GIRL Don’t be silly. If he 
knew the answers, he'd be at the 
circus 

SECOND B0Y—[ octor, do you know 
the seven Basic Foods? 

poctor— The seven Basic Foods? 

THIRD GiRt—I told you he didn’t 
know 

THIRD BOY-Pay no attention to 
her. We tried to see the Health Cir- 
cus, but the barker wouldn’t let us 


in because 
Foods 

Hm-m, I see 
I believe I can help you, 
You’ll 


to wait while I treat some ol 


we didn’t know the sev- 
en Basic 
DOCTOR 


rious case 


A very se- 


but it will take some time 
have 
my regular patients, some very se- 
Nurse, will 
these children where they can wait? 
nNuRSE— Y Sit over here 
Children. (Indicates bench.) 
poctor—I’ll be 
( Exits.) Continued on page 70 


rious Cases vou show 


es, Doctor 


with you soon. 




















AN INFORMATIONAL PLAY TO USE FOR READING ALOUD 


THE author of this play is interested 
in pioneers. The February 1956 issue of 
Tue Instructor carried his radio-type 
play about the father of American rail- 
roads. Now he is giving us a radio-type 
play about the father of medern rockets. 

If this play is selected for an actual 
broadcast, consult the studio’s program 
director about specific recordings and 
other means of producing the suggested 
musical and sound effects. If you do it 
over the school’s P. A. system, use tape 
recordings of music and sound made in 
advance. 

As the subtitle indicates, this play is 
recommended for classroom reading 
an excellent means of adding zest to the 
reading program. The subject matter 
makes it appropriate for social studies 
or science classes. 

This script calls for two NARRATORS, 
but their many speeches may be di- 
vided among several children. Other 
characters are: DR. GODDARD; PAUL, a 
young man; DANIEL GUGGENHEIM; and 
COLONEL LINDBERGH. VOICES (in groups 
of three) express public opinion in sev- 
eral instances. 


music—U'p full; then under. 

FIRST NARRATOR—What American 
does not know the phrase “and the 
rockets’ red glare”? It is part of our 
national anthem and records in 
song the rocket bombardment of 
Fort McHenry. But 1814 was 
neither the beginning nor the end 
of man’s experiment with rocket 
power. More than one hundred 
years were to pass before the rocket 
came of age. Its use today as a mili- 
tary weapon, a means of probing 
outer space, and an instrument of 
peace is largely the result of re- 
search done by Robert Hutchings 
Goddard. This is the story of the 
Roc ket Man! 

music—U/p briefly, under, and out 
at close of Second Narrator’s lines 

SECOND NARRATOR—Man by nature 
enjoys the company of his fellow 
man—he tends to work, to play, and 
to live with others. But he is also 
inquisitive. And so, occasionally, he 
breaks away from mankind to ex- 
plore the unknown and untried. He 


Dr. ho 


The Rocke 


climbs mountains, crosses oceans, 
endures Arctic cold and desert heat 
—and sometimes he looks out be- 
yond this planet Earth into space 
where the sun, the moon, and the 
stars follow their ordered ways. 

FIRST NARRATOR—Such a man was 
Robert Hutchings Goddard, born 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, in Oc- 
tober 1882. Early in life Bob de- 
veloped a scientific curiosity. As a 
freshman at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, in the year 1906, he first 
began to probe the world of tomor- 
row. 

SECOND NARRATOR—After recciving 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree 
from Clark University in 1911, 
Goddard became an instructor in 
physics at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. Now we meet him in the 
spring of 1912 as he prepares to 
leave Worcester. He has received a 
research fellowship to continue his 
studies at Princeton University. He 
is in his room. A friend stops by. 

sound—O/f mike. Knock at door. 

Goppard ( cal/s)—Come in! 

sound—O/f mike. Door opens. 

GopparD—QOh, it’s you, Paul. Sit 
down. Be with you in a minute. 

paut (off mike)—Need any help? 

Goppard—No, thanks. 

PAUL (coming on mike)—You 
know, we’re going to miss you, Bob. 

Goppard-—It’s only for a year. 

paut—No, I’m afraid you won't 
be back—not you. 

GopparD- Maybe you're right. 
You see, Paul, this year of study 
may mean a great deal to me—now 
as well as in the future. 

paut— Rockets? 

copoparDd— That’s right. 

pau (feeling his way)—You’ve 
never said much about rockets 

copparo—I want to be sure first, 
Paul. That’s why this fellowship is 
so important. It’s going to give me 
a chance to make my computations, 


ha 
NA 





to experiment, to prove that rockets 
can be sent out into space, that 
with them can be sent instruments 
to record the temperature, wind 
velocities, and maybe to prove that 
man, too, will fly a rocket someday. 

paut—But in space, Bob, with no 
air behind it for exhaust to push 
against, how’s this rocket going to 
Stay up? 

copparD—That’s where you're 
wrong, Paul. That’s where the 
whole world is wrong! It’s not es- 
caping gas pushing against air that 
keeps it aloft, it’s the jet thrust re- 
action. 

paut—Reaction to what? 

Gopparo—You know Newton’s 
Third Law, Paul—the law that 
says: “To every action there is al- 
ways an equal and contrary action; 
and the mutual actions of any two 
bodies are always equal and oppo- 
sitely directed.” 

paut—Yes, I know the law, but 
how does it apply? 

GopparD—Well, let’s take a sim- 
ple illustration. You go fishing, 
Paul. Maybe you’ve seen a frog out 
on a lake sitting on—well, anything 
—perhaps a floating piece of wood. 
Suddenly he spots a fly, sets his aim, 
and then makes a lunge for it. “To 
every action there is always an 
equal and contrary action.” Well, 
the jumping of the frog is one ac- 
tion, and the piece of wood being 
pushed back in the water—that’s 
the contrary action. Now, accord- 
ing to Newton, the actions are “op- 
positely directed.” Well, our frog 
went one way, the wood another. 

paut—But Newton also said the 
actions are always equal. 

Goopard—That’s right. If the wa- 
ter wasn’t there to resist it, the 
wood would have gone back as far 
as the frog went forward 

paut— How do you apply the frog 
toarocket? (Continued on page 6¢ 


rt Wntchings Goddard 


Van 


By DONALD ANDERSSON 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 






HERBERT F. SPITZER 


ARITHMETIC MUSIC in the Forty-Sixth Yearbook, Part I, 


of the National Society for the Study 









Whicl ‘ph j f ti } Can 4 } rh T can make » u of Education ( University of Chicago 
| eur vhythen-bend tastruments? I em net Press, 1947) ? 
riw R456 musically trained Is there a definite time allocated 
>O-J,RPRA Se 29 ) for science teaching? Unless there is, 
Creating a background or mood for the probability of an adequate pro- 
The second form t] referred stories you read or dramatize can be gram is not very great. 
one. The numeral | s its ord effective when done with appropriat Is there provision for adequate 
name imy first. A your hild instruments. This calls for imagina- teaching materials, such as apparatus, 
has fer y wu for ro unt tive experi! tation books, and visual aids? 
he begins to read t writ You can t started by reading po- Is the method of instruction directed 
to read ' t pel t " en t ether. Try making up a must il toward a hieving the generally accept- 
d n. He « ' in introdu to precede the reading of ed objectives for science teaching at 
from sucl res | | 1 poem 1 add a short coda after the the elementary school level? 
. and so on. TI for ro shoul poem is finished. For example, Hick Is the curriculum guide or course of 
not cot Gret in ti t of numerals orv D Dock” is a good one study designed with the background 
Zero . parate m ral. not an Begir th a gong introduction t of the teachers in mind 
' ral part of 10, imitate 1 clock — strikin midnight 
Se ES Ee ae | ee Coe 
ART en wood blocks How can we help children retain and re- 
Hickory. dickory, dock. (Continue in ca pertinent facts taught in the social 
Can ai ; , é by rhytl st nits? 
” avtl nd The n ran up the clock lissando 
tl hool 4 , Kind of art fror to hich on xvlophone). Retention of facts can be increased 
LOUISE OAKLEY ex} neces ? puf / j | The « k struck bell by enriching the facts with meaning- 
The 1 ran down indo from ful associations. This can be done 
A cr ve t t n cannot hich ¢ through the use of pictures, films, 
be observed | i ry Hickorv. dickory. dock. (Continue tick- filmstrips, and trips, and also througl 
‘ tack of child wol Cl Oo! tocks until clock runs dows the building of relationships betweer 
y growth ts caught only in a mov pic- facts. Isolated facts are difficult to 
ture; | ! Or \ child ' remember. 
tere I charmingly READING Facts are retained more easily when 
ri pec I ¢ or ! crit , . there are frequent opportunities to 
Fart tO What sh pate teacher rd sad . +r express th tacts in both written and 
us but part i ! t per who — H en l h Pp m7 child wh oral communication. Class discussions 
‘ \ tl I \ ted is backward wy au quiz programs, committee reports, in- 
1 terms of the t f f his , a dividual reports, and written tests are 
esaTRICs KRONE cre | * i | cr Pe ones me eee ry “ ge arrancones helpful Dramatizing important facts | 
‘ p and events is one of the best ways of 
h pir 1} of home 1 tionships, the child's play- developing retention. As pupils ‘pla 
r ex tv youl mates, tt rents’ attitudes, what and participate in dramatization of | 
out! i" they hay “is dy | dor bout his the work of various discoverers, ex 
learning in tl cl SI ing readi nd the child's response to plorers, inventors, and statesmen, the 
pupils actually at work creati “ their efor The conference would vents become more real and the facts 
mural or model ‘ would put give a basis for suggestions, such as more vivid. 
the emphasis on the | the foll 
Give line praise and show genu- 


LANGUAGE Se ee ee ee 10) 8] Mele) 0) |) 1 Me) -1— 

















not ad directions, 
- yeelat ] ; th, . *_ + . . . 
. & a HH can guida be corre 1 with th Avoid making critical comments These specialists will give you direct 
RUTH STRANG e arts? about | reading answers to specific questions without 
‘ Provide books and magazines that charge. Requests of a general nature, 
Helping young people to s lect the the child can read with enjoyment. such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
right book” for fr ' | is an Let the older child select books to plying material for a talk or paper, are 
portant pl of guid through read to younger children. Th nstead not a part of this service. Questions 
t iding The gifted needs mething f f : sbiaonmndl at twntl nen should not be sent directly to the coun- 
by 1] the slow needs some- 7 ’ "e , ; j a f selors. Address your letter to the proper 
- an h lerst ! Or rrea will fer lappy to be oO counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
" y ‘ can mac;rs re 1? ° . - a - 
thing that h emir P service ; _ . Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., 
hild has a personal pt - nother Leave actual instruction in reading and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
has a deep prejudu Readin how to the hool envelope. 
book characters meet similar problems ‘ 
cha { reas | Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
will he Ip In some situations : Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
Teachers may encour creative SCIENCE y Elementary School, State University of 
writing by | hav n cl lren use rg 
S ' ' rs | tobu ( 0) 7 “ ip asks you to r IVAN E. JOHNSON 
GLENN O BLOUGH fan liar cl iractel r 4 I] d to Pan f sirman, Department of Arts Education, Flor 
weave new story of then crea- ju ‘ ma da State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
tion; (2) encour hildrets a f Language LOUISE OAKLEY 
velop stories from pictures of anit R Supervisor, Public Schools, Madison County, F 
| : 1 . Tennessee 
machinery, and so on; (3) play Phe { ng are some criteria that . 
“i at : a ee ful to vou Music BEATRICE KRONE 
musical record t is Ullal ants . : Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, Idyliwild, 
: | havine pupi write tories of what Is tl equence of science prob- California 
they think the music is about. lems be yr in the kindergarten or Reading RUTH STRANG 
' , vit ther opportunitic irst | | n yrovressit throug! Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
Dramatics offer « I PI tunities first I d i t gt . Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
to find out about children and thus the elemer ry school and junior and sity, New York 
to guide them. senior high school? Such a scope and Science GLENN O. BLOUGH 
oat nis ce » eo ovide . sequen m important to ensure ; Associate Professor of Education, University 
G | tidan may be prov d in os : ; “Se. 7 of Maryland, College Park 
he improvement of speaking habits by consist evelopment of the im- ‘ ; 
. , , . , wd portant seieeal Social Studies HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
the teacher's attitude tl ( sroo OTA COMLCH ; Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public 
HANNAH M. LINDAHL environment. and the evaluation of re- Is the rial selected from various Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 
cordings made of the voices, subject matter areas, such as are listed ‘ 
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TWO ON 


THE AISLE 
for the 


GREATEST 
SHOW ON 





\ 


America’s BEAUTY outside... 

Trailways LUXURY inside! Whether you're dreaming 
of a Metropolitan Eastern Holiday or a 

wide-open Western outing, youll enjoy traveling 
MORE when you RELAX in Trailways LUXURY! 


Trailways THRU LINER SERVICE 

means you never change bus or baggage. 

On meandering pleasure tours or straight thru 
business trips youll enjoy airfoam contour-chair seats, 
year round perfect temperature control 

and broad picture window sightseeing. In addition 
to all this LUXURY... many Trailways 


buses have restrooms aboard. 


Next time RELAX IN LUXURY... 
go TRAILWAYS! 







Send NOW for beautiful 
Full-Color Travel Folders! 
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Scenes reminiscent of Tom and Huck 


abound everywhere ai ng the Cc Mississippi 


and especially at Hannibal 


MISSOURI 


A state-wide pleasure land... 


History, scenery, fishing Missour 
everything! I Irty ! iT I 
to An l 

it a show it 

nore, st me 1 


Woter sperts? The finest! Among M 





souri's lal e that wm j t | 
big! And al e filled with hil 
Rivers are mal ind vanied ding 25 
where you e! } ita M our 
pecialty—float fis 
Missouri's superb scenery, miatura von- 
ders and historic shrine f vhere 
slong twent nine tho nad miles ol 
cenic highways. They take ui to the 
picturesque Ozarks and t ! river 
towns to spring u | 
to S840 milhon gations if to nd 
pioneer outpost i! 1 War batt 
fields ——to the Shep! the Hills 
tr to imping ground f Dar 
Boone, Kit Carson, Ma I'v 
And for a change of pace there sbig-ieag 
haseba t St Lou ind Kansas 
Also fan rt galleries muse 
door light oper 

For colortul illustrated » 

mops and folde, 
“Ss 

Missouri Division of Resources 


ond Development Dept. E846 ™ 
Jeflerson City, Mo 


| 


Please send literature as check.d below 
{ ) “FUN IN MISSOURI 
folder, points of 
and principal highways how to get there 
FLOATING AND FISHING 
famous floot trips and operators 


colorful scenic 


interest guide map 


Missouri s 


Name 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
( ) 
| 
! 
! 
| 
' 
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Always Alice 


( if f j 
did » easily. “I guess 
t Al the girl 
I bu 
1 hard to be 
S 1 Mari 
ng and 
I hadn 
M were 
] 
pr d 
M ‘ 
\ M K 
\f | to 
| AY | I in 
| | M L) 
\r 
AC} 
’ SIX 
M tor q 
l ure ltl 
M ll} 1 
I ‘ 
k M LD) 
M M r | ‘ had. Ther 
‘ I t ! ! 
! \ kK hed for 
of the piano 
\ | ! he feel 
I} of tl | 
M ed 
\ | Mad 
{ AY ' \ 
I ( k, Flora 
\ | S n, and Maria 
lh h 
\/ d I ‘ hi h 
\ ! lapped with 
t nd d broadly at 
M } e cried. “V1 
M Tha R il 
( \ Mat \ pered in 
| rl i didn 
het war 
did, Maria. I didn't 
' to mak | I 
Nh I n expert at 
\l K ! igain 
| I | d will 
1] rs i 
j Ilo 
Ml Reehl 
\ r May D 
\ looke 
| te 
: l inked 
| I \ kK but Uw 
| ) hi roat see 1 to a 
I » M in lowered 
I | th lent d 
‘ Madar \ ty 
to practice t 
' d | n only 
k I've a I \ ' 
An | der. It 
\ M K ha Ss t hav 
I ! Ah ! ] | 1 Say 
i »M 
\ do | my dear 
Mad \ 1 « 
\ id ec! al 
k ‘ for the 
\ I cy 
‘ jually a 
I rr im 
| Yi I f stick 
i | k and y have a 
\ l t tor makin friends, 
Mad hed. “Oh, 5 dded, 
Mi R | inted me espe ially t 
| re to ask if you would work on 
decor S ys you have an 
flair. Will you, Alice?” 
1958 





Why, yes, I'd like to, Madam 


Katcha,” Alice answered. It wasn’t 
being in the ballet, of course, but 
lping to make the fete lovely to 

k at could be fun 
The ten days before May Day were 
y on I specially for Alice. She 
| 1 owt invitations to parents, 


ed all incoming reservations, 
ographed the voting slips for 


her biggest 


I job was 
anship of the d 


orating 


orating 


first problem of the di 


was finding an appropriate 

ron the Queen. The old throne 

had finally fallen apart after many 
years of service, 

Ra kis he basement storerooms 
had b h suc At least pal ial 

lhere w 1 massive, high- 
ked chair with 1 marred and 
hed f h. I cr ed off 
fd ! I; red tl 

it W | Then they 

l ts of | k three 

! the chair look fitting 

© . 
; al held outdoors 
d ildn't be 
' ' d 

\ ! crepe 

| r str rs in tl hool colors 
! 1 whi They med to 

ed miles of them. The committes 
til their fingers were sore and 

I nd achi Alice doubted if het 

ers would ever be a ptable in 
{ t in; if they would ever be 

Madam Katcha said they should 

wers soft as thisthedown and 
irved like the petals of a rose.” 

| lly May Day can It was as 
perfect a day as anyone could have 

d r. There were soft breezes 

d a warming su The decorating 
it work long betore the 

I k! I] They super d ! 

, men's constr of the 
dais and the placing of the throne on 
it. They stapled heavy maroon paper 
round the dais, and wound yards and 

rds of crepe papet nd the May- 
pole. Streamers waved gently from 
( ry b th 

By the time the noon bell rang the 
Martin Manor grounds were all deco- 
rated. Alice thought the whole plac« 
looked lik somethi out of a tary 
tale The decorations had turned out 

ssncessenesvecnnees 





better than they had anticipated, and 
Mother Nature had 
herself. The trees were bursting with 
buds, the tulips were at the peak of 
their blooming, green sprouts were 
shooting up everywhere. 

After lunch the excited girls hurried 
to the auditorium before donning their 


almost outdone 


finest dresses. Parents and guests would 
soon be arriving. But first, all waited 
to hear the announcement that would 
begin the May Fete—the name of the 
girl who would re ign over the Day, the 
girl chosen by the students and faculty 
to be May Queen. 

A deep hush came over the audi- 
Miss Reehl ascended the 
stairs to the stage. She stood quietly a 
before making the announce- 

the three 
“This yeal 
crowned,” the 
‘she will be 

found 


torium as 


moment 
ment and smiled 
hundred interested 
when the Queen is 
woman be gan, 

the throne she 
painted herself!” 

“Oh’s” and “ah’s” of surprise rosé 
from the girls. 

Miss Reehl went on talking, “I’m 
happy that a girl who is always work 
who can take 
usly, has won 


Our May 


down at 


fac es. 


clous 


sitting on and 


{ 


ing, always helpful, one 
sappomntment coura 
tl hi 


he hest number of votes 
Queen is 


Alice Soyer!” 

Roars of applause broke out! Alice 
looked around in amazement! She felt 
as if, in the a changement 
de pieds, she had fallen flat on het 
lace What had she heard! It just 
couldn't be true! She, Alice Soyer 
May Queen? Presiding over the May 
fete and watching the Maypole Ballet 
honor? 


she 


middle of 


dance in her 


Suddenly d with hugs 


was be sit CC 


ind kisses as she was led down the 
aisle. Hands reached out to congrat 
ulate her. She saw Maria _ pushing 
toward her. She hugged Alice hard 
“Oh, Alice! I'm so happy! You do 
deserve the honor, you do! I hops 
you'll always be wonderful as you 
are now. I hope you'll always bi 
Alice—the Queen!” 

On stage center Alice was too full 
of happiness to say anything that 
could come near expressing it. So she 

! 


spoke in the language all the girls at 
the Manor knew. Alice did a reverence 
The re was another thunderous burst ol 
applause as Alice rose from the deep 
bow, executed flawlessly. 

nescneenmnesnenenn 


teeceensnenconensnenns HECUNEDCAONNAOOUOOONDSANEAOOEOOOREORAEOONNA 


“Who said, ‘Cluck, cluck’?” 
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“9 ~ 
— TEACHERS’ ~ ey ath 
VACATION Nlim;, 


PACKAGE 


Come abroad this summer—to Canada! There’s a spec ial JADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
kind of wonder and magic in a Canadian vacation that makes ciiiemaiitin hai hes : oe sane 

people glad they came and anxious to come back again. Canada is ; 

easy and inexpensive to get to and no passports are required. 

Start planning now by mailing the coupon today. The 


vacation package has been prepared especially for teachers. + 7 
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=~; Plan now for fall... 


PLAN BOOK 





order your Plan Books today! 


Lunch Re d 
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Wednevday 
PETE 
Friday 7 
teoy Visitors dus Vv k 
| 
+ ' 4 ik a + y 4 
a guutbinaesnameeams : 
A m | 
tue Instructor PLAN BOOK is complete! 
° . That’s right—this brand-new PLAN BOOK for elementary teachers 
For daily, weekly, all-year planning, you have has everything. It is the perfect answer to all your planning problems 
. 2 Tried, tested, and perfected by teachers, this book provides for record- 
e 80 pages of daily plans (40 weeks of school). ing much more information than any other plan book available. It keeps 
f di . ‘. the information you want in one place right at your finger-tips. 
s 8 pages for recoraing notes, inventories, This PLAN BOOK will see you through the entire school yea t has planning 
7 pages for forty weeks of school. Easy to use, the size (8'2” x 11”) is convenient 
reports, items you want a record of. for cla Ol ise. The book has a sturdy wire spiral binding. Pen o1 pencil 
may be used. The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK is the one book that gives 
you a permanent record of! the year’s activities in one handy volume 
. 6 
Just check this list of Single Copy $1.25 
P 5 to 10 Copies $1.10 each 11 or more Copies 90¢ each 
records you can keep in SAMPLE COPIES. 1/ your achool would like to examine The Instructor Plan Book 
l off to De tment SC, F. A. he i b ) mn Sins Bone lie, 





tue Instructor PLAN BOOK New York, | 


cafeteria duty 





@ the school calendar 





. 
@ dates for reports @ playground duty ; J 
@ the daily schedule © a record of trips 1 Please send me at once: in Sse 8 
@ the class record _ @ fire drills - antity Tota ; 
® rank, marks, 1Q of achievement tests @ lunch record ' ; 

for every child e@ milk record ; copies of The Instructor Plan Book @ $1.25 ea. ' ‘ 
@ pupils’ addresses and telephone num- @ money collected ‘ : 
P cunt ie eats © textbook list rae ; copies of The Instructor Plan Book @ $ gre ea. ' 
© emergency telephone cumbers @ record of maps, periodicals, reference : ‘ - ane ' 
© highlights of the week and library books ' ayment enclosed. ill me, payable in 30 days. : 
@ film and filmstrip records © notes on new books, films, and film- ; Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. ® 
© supply records strips : : 
@ meetings and appointments @ notes on special units and activities sName ' 
@ special duty and room assignments @ workshop notes : ; 
@ the weather @ a seating chart (instructions for past- 1 Street or R. D. ' 
© special events ing in are included) ; ; 
@ holidays @ a calendar (instructions for pasting aCity & Zone State ' 
* assemblies in are included) Anse OenessNENNNeRn 
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Story and Illustrations by 
CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLI 








The queen bumblebee builds 
her nest in the old home of 
some little animal such as a 
field mouse. 













In the bottom of the nest 
the queen bumblebee puts a 
lump of beebread. It is made 
of pollen and honey. She puts 
a wax wall around it and lays 
eggs inside. 


Bumblebees get nectar and 
pollen from flowers. Pollen 
is on the stamens. Nectar is 
a sweet liquid found in the 
throat of the flower. 











An egg cell or egg pot looks 
like this. There are about 
seven eggs in each cell. They 
look like worms when hatched. 
They are fed beebread and 


honey. 















Honeypots used by the bum- 
blebee look like this. Work- 
er bees make honey in them. 
They are built near the egg 
pots to be ready when the 
young bees get hungry. 





A bumblebee won't sting un- 
less you disturb its home or 
try to hurt it. 
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Johann and the Music Collection 


DOROTHY S. ANDERSON 





Y EBASTIA in from school t I I | 1 th the that must be in the collections. He was so tired of the « lavier ex- 
be) far his older | | ( | All day ercises which his brother made him play over and over. Today, he 
the | had thought of his | | ild we planned to ask Johann Christoph for permission to play from the 

Christoph church « tin Oh f, Germany. Although collections. Sebastian quickened his step. Already, he heard his 
h kept him very bu } teaching Sebastian to brother in the room and knew he would be impatient 
| embers 0 Johann Christoph’s tall figure stood beside the clavier. “You 
t Ls dur | | i Cl pl ire lat Sebastian!” he said in stern tones 

mu , talented “I’m sorry, Johann Christoph,” Sebastian said as he slid onto 
| \ ' ‘ kly the seat betore the clavier keyboard He kne w ( hristoph Was not 
put I | ! ‘ nm, he planne | in a good mood today. The baton twitched nervously in his hands 
her a fa H t | on 1 headed Well, begin, boy. I havent all day!” 
te is are ) I I ; I ibinet th a lat Sebastian raised his hands to the keyboard and began to play 
ticed { . 2 tian paused t, and peered insid I} “No, no, no!” interrupted Johann Christoph 
I ‘ ill (; I la Then Sebastian realized that he had forgotten to us« the finger- 
wi the: Sebastian’s fingers ached to try the difficult mu ing his brother had taught him. Instead of using only the three 
middle fingers of each hand, which was the cus- 
tom of the d Sebastian used his thumbs and 
little fingers also. But, so far, he had only done 
it when he practiced by himself He had not 


Hannes Toy Soldiers 


MARGARET A, LEAVY 


| rrrie Hannes sat very still and waited for the theater orchestra to finish playing. 
4 Soon the instruments were quiet, and the orchestra players rose to leave. 
Hannes watched as his father carefully propped up his bull fiddle and moved off 
} 


crs 


with the ot 
Don't get into trouble while we are gone, Hannes,” his father callede “We will 
be back soon to begin another performance.” 

Young Johannes Brahms could feel that the theater was empty. He looked 
around. Everyone was gone! Quickly, the bright-eyed German boy jumped up. He 
pulled a box out from under his chair, and hurried to the stage. He opened the box 
and began to take out some figures one by one. They were faded toy soldiers. He 
set them on the stage in marching order. Then he sat down at the piano and be- 
gan to play “Ta-ta-ra-ra, ta-ra, ta-ra!” the piano keys boomed a stirring march. 

Suddenly the music stopped. Hannes looked up on the stage. “What are you do- 
ing with my toy soldiers?” he cried angrily. 

A little girl with long blond curls was kneeling on the stage. She had one toy 
soldier in cach of her hands. She made a pout with her pretty red mouth. “I was 
only playing with them!” 

“But they were supposed to be marching,” said Hannes. “Didn’t you hear me 
playing » marching song?” 

“Pooh!” said the blond girl. “You know they can’t really march.” 

Hannes’ blue eyes flashed. “I can make belicve they march, can’t I? They're my 
soldiers anyway, and you should leave them alone!” 

ears started to the little girl's eyes. “Please don’t be angry,” she said. “I was 
lonely, and you were too busy playing the piano to pay any attention to me.” 

Hannes said, “I'm sorry | was angry. What is your name, and why are you here?” 

The little girl smiled then. “My name is Clara. My mother and I were shop- 
ping in the store. I stopped to look at some toys, and when I looked up, she was 
gone. I wandered into thé street, and when I heard you playing I came in here.” 

“Do you like piano music?” asked Hannes, suddenly shy. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Clara. “I take lessons myself. See?” 

She sat down at the piano and began to play. “I like to play, but I would much 
rather sing,” the girl told him. 

“You play very well,” said Hannes. 

“But not half so well as you,” said Clara, “even though my teacher is Herr 
Marxsen 

“Herr Marxsen!” cried Hannes. “Why, he is the best teacher in Hamburg. How 
I wish that I could take lessons from the great master!” 

“Then, why don’t you?” asked Clara 

Hannes’ blue eyes became shadowed. “We are too poor. My father could never 


afford to pay for lessons from such a great man.” (Continued on page 66) 
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meant to do it in front of Christoph 


Qu kly, Sebastian switched to the old sys 
tem of fingering The music floated about the 
parlor, Sebastian played on and on. Christoph’s 
wife stopped by the door, moved her head to 
the music, and smiled. A servant came from het 
work in the next room, and nodded her head 


} 


approvingly. Johann Christoph’s baby daughter 
bounced herself in time to the music. “She's a 
real musical Bach,” they always said about het 
Sebastian came to the end of the exercise 
Slowly he glanced at his brothe: The baton 


hung limply from Johann Christoph’s hand. His 


head was thrown back There was a smile on 
his face It is well done, Sebastian.” 
“I should hope so,” said his wife. “The boy 


IS always prac ticin 
{ 


She picked up the baby 


and went off to her tasks. 


“You will soon need something new, 
Sebastian 
Now was the time to ask ‘Johann. 


“Yes. What is it?” 

“Could I1—could I try the collections of music 
by the masters that are in the cabinet?” 

Johann Christoph’s eyes opened wide. “What? 
You think you can play the masters already? 
You are not even twelve years old!” 

“IT would like to try them pleas 

‘No! Definitely not!’ The smile was gone 
from Christoph’s face. “Now, get on with the 
scales!” 

That night Sebastian could not seem to get to 
sleep. Music kept running through his mind. 
If only Christoph had permitted him to study 
the collections in the cabinet His room was al- 
most as light as in the daytime, for moonlight 
came in through the window. 

Perhaps if he walked around a bit, he would 
get sleepy, Johann Sebastian told himself. He 
pulled off the quilt and steppe d onto the floor 
The boards squeaked, but he moved carefully 
Sebastian walked past the cabinet. By moon- 
light he could see the collections inside If he 
could only look through them awhile. He turned 
the 


knob, but the cabinet was locked Now. 
more than ever, Sebastian wanted to see the 


music. The lattice work Continued on page 6! 


TWO FACTUAL STORIES 
FOR MUSIC WEEK 
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The archer on the horse 


A 


A fish dealer's market 


The croquet shop 








YOSHIMASA KOGAWA 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Daiichi Primary School 
Kamakura, Japar 


LIKE American children, Japanese boys and girls enjoy 
using new materials. These fifth-graders tried wood 
printing from blocks carved with knives and chisels. 
Scrap pieces of very soft wood were used. A thin 
board with a strip nailed to the top of one side and 
the under edge of the opposite side, will make an 
easel to hold the block. The high side should be placed 
nearest the person so he can cut away from the body. 

Familiar scenes and activities were stressed. Mr 
Kogawa wrote, in explanation: The aim of art instruc 
tion is, to me, the child's liberal expression of his living 
experiences and dreams. We feel the breath of life in 
the richly drawn work of cleaning up our school, for 
example, far better than a scene copied from one of 
Renoir's masterpieces." 


A Japanese Skill 
Your Children 
Can Share 


Cleaning up the school 
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ROLL BIRD. For this bird we rolled a 

piece of newsprint about 12” x 18”. 

To make the head, we squeezed the 

roll, about 2” from one end, up and 

down, while the rest of the body was 

flattened sideways. A few small 

pieces of tissue paper were stuffed in 

Paper Sculpture the body at the other end for a tail. 

to Stimulate They were fringed a few inches and 

Original Ideas tied or fastened with a paper fastener 

to hold in place. Triangular pieces of 

crepe paper became feathers, a tri- 

angle on the top or bottom of the 

body made the wings, and a strip 

folded and cut to a point made the 

beak. Eyes were added. Some chil- 
dren put on small dabs of paint. 

The group found a way to check a 
bird's balance. They stuck a pin in 
the back of the bird, and held the 
head of the pin. If the bird did not 
balance, they moved the pin until it 
did. At that point they attached a 
string for hanging. 
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Creative Birds 





















A BIRDHOUSE inspired the creation of various birds in our room. The chil- Scroll Birds on a 
dren became so interested and enthusiastic that many kinds were devel- Coat Hanger 
oped. Some were put on coat hangers to balance for a mobile or to 
decorate a wall. Some hung by strings and still others were bent on 


hangers so they sat on a birdbath, a birdhouse, or a telephone pole. 


SCROLL BIRDS. We started with a strip of paper about 18” x 2” folded 
in half crosswise. To form the head we put a paper fastener through both 
thicknesses, a couple of inches from the fold on the top half and a lesser 
distance from the fold on the bottom half. Another strip, in a contrasting 
color, was folded in half crosswise and fringed to within an inch of the fold. 





The strips were curled around a pencil. The folded end was put between 
the ends of the bird's body and attached with a paper fastener. If the 
fastener is put through the top piece of the body |” from the end and 
through the bottom !/,”’ from the end, the breast will bulge a little. A small 
strip of paper folded in half and cut to a point at the open end made a 
beak while a triangle pasted just behind the head formed wings. 


REBECCA GEVIRMAN 
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Draw to Music 


THE idea of interpreting music through line and form is not new. 
We have been doing it in kindergarten for many years, although 
the usual drawings we got from the children were often disappoint- 
ing. Even so, we were unwilling to sacrifice the emotional release 
and the creative expression of rhythmic feeling represented by 
these disturbing scribbles. 

To enrich this experience, our art supervisor suggested the fol- 
lowing procedures: 

Select and know your music. Is it diversified enough to 
include many and varied interesting forms, and does it have 
easy suggestibility? 

Plan class interpretation of the music through spontaneous 
dramatization. 

The teacher may record a number of expressive forms and 
colors while listening to the music. 

Provide large drawing paper and ample working space. 
Let the children use a light colored crayon to draw the forms 
as they are felt while listening to the music. 

Encourage the children to develop the scribbles into a 
picture suggested by the musical lines. They can accent this 
with darker crayon and texture as they progress. (If this last 
step is omitted the results may be disappointing, meaning- 
less scribbles.) 

Following the above mentioned suggestions, we played Dvorak's 
“Humoresque.” While it was playing, the cat someone brought to 
school played and cavorted with a piece of string. Next day the 
children played at being cats to the rhythm of the music. Then 
the teacher drew some expressive lines as the class listened and 
made motions in the air. The children were, by now, eager to 
begin. (Continued on page 60) 


JOSIE HUTCHENS 


Art Supervisor, Clark County School District, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Kitten playing wit string 


nee 8G 
™ tes 


Thoughts of flowers, and rain, and bees 














Flowers dancing—while notes of music drift over fence 
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Mother's 





ay Surprises 





INSTRUCTOR, 


There's nothing new about bottles or pieces of board—the sur- 
prise comes when Mother receives a gift that was decorated from 
start to finish by her child—no decals, no patterns, no pictures cut 
from magazines, no teacher-directed standardized designs! 


_. from Bottles 


A DECORATED bottle is a gift in itself. It doesn't have to be use- 
ful! Don't lower its lofty status by planning it to serve some plebeian 
purpose, such as that of clothes sprinkler, paperweight, container for 
paper clips, or even a vase! 

Crepe paper, felt, cloth, cellophane, enamel, oil paint, wax, fancy 
buttons, clay, papier-mache—any material can be used that can 
be made to adhere to glass of itself or with the aid of household 
cement. Craft paper can be wrapped around and pasted. 

Start early enough on this project so that you will have time to 
exhibit the decorated bottles a la Glass Museum! 


_.. from Boards 


A PIECE of board is a thing of beauty in itself, especially if the 
child has cut it with a coping saw and sanded it until it is as smooth 
as satin and its grain appears almost translucent. 

The child who chooses to work with wood may cut an original free 
form from paper and trace around it onto soft pine board about 
half an inch thick. He will probably want to work out his design in 
advance, too, experimenting with different color combinations. The 
child less sure of himself will need to trace his design, but if you 
have children who would like to paint directly on the board, using 
only their trial efforts to refer to, encourage this procedure. Tem- 
pera paints or food dyes are best for young or inexperienced chil- 
dren. More advanced pupils may try oil paints or, for delicate ef- 
fects, water colors. Linseed oil and several coats of wax will make 
a soft finish that will take a fair amount of heat. As he works, help 
the child get that special feeling of craftsmanship. From the rough 
board he has made that which is lovely—a thing to behold! 












































TERRENCE GALLAGHER, SR. 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 


As a part of the study of the local community, one class completed an inter- 
esting replica of the Scranton Public Library. A modeling clay coating was 
applied to a base consisting of cartons, and given stone texture, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


The mask of the Egyptian was made by a 
fourth-grader using modeling clay and mache 
strips over a discarded millinery display head. 


How We Get Successful 


3-D Art 


ART is no longer limited to graphic expression through painting and drawing. 
Activities include design, crafts, construction, and appreciation. Here are 
examples of three-dimensional expressions of art achieved by individuals or 
groups in various grades of our school system. What are contributing fac- 
tors in the obvious success of our 3-D art? Actually the same factors that 
have accompanied a shift in attitude toward art on the part of teachers and 
administrator in our schools during the past ten years. 

While recognizing that interest is the key to method, the teacher never 
loses sight of the major directional goals which can be achieved through 
carefully planned art activity—understanding of form and function, feeling 
for order and arrangement, and desire for beauty and neatness. As the chil- 
dren progress in an atmosphere of freedom, a steady improvement in design, 
composition, taste in the selection of materials, use of (Continued on page 71) 








After one of the elementary classes made a trip to the airport, a model de- 
picting it was constructed. In the rear corner is the weather station, with a ladder 
so that the weatherman can reach the recording gadgets! 





Third-graders used a flat diorama to give a visual represen 
tation of the Great Wall of China. A flat diorama is made 
of three or more landscapes firm enough to stand attached to 
a base, one for "near," one for middle." and one for the ‘far’ 
distance. A wing back holds each section erect. 


= are 


Large pieces of wet newspaper, dipped in paste, were spread over the top 
and sides of a series of boxes. When the paper dried, the front and sides were 
painted with tempera, and the surface spattered like “adobe,” 
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VACATION 
GUIDE 
To 


A 


NEW YORK STATE 


offers a thrilling preview 


of what your 1958 vacation 
can be... helps you plan your 
holiday to make the most of 


every exciting hour! 


Magnificently illustrated 
with scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, drawings and maps. 
Gives complete data on the 
Empire State’s 16 famous Va- 
cation Regions including 
550 different communities and 
individual attrac- 


over 1,000 


tions. Lists types of accom- 
modations, rates, sports and 
facilities, 


recreational sources 


of additional information. 

The most complete state 
guidebook ever assembled 
fully revised for 1958. 
PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY 

THE EASY WAY... 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Every Day Is Arbor Day 
(Continued from page 37) 


takes a little longer to grow a crop of 
trees. Isn't that right, Grandpa?” 
“That's right. In the fall 
’ 


d the trees are fea read 


Grand 


th calipers and then marked 


for cutting All winter long the 
lumberjack t and trim the marked 
tree B ther re always enough of 
the s1 r or left so there will be 
a ond cutting in twenty to thirty 


nny interrupted 
ike was indeed a wooden 


lake. The surface 


was completely 

covered with | 

“My word tid Mrs. Kent. “I’ve 
seen this nearly every spring of my 
life and it never ceases to amaze me 
You'd never know there was any water 
in the lake.” 

“Maybe there isn’t,” offered Mary 
Lou 

: There mit be: there's the alli ator 
hard k (; ip pointed toa 

.s I} tt bo ur 
the drivers wl he | to the 

» - lor poles us ir 
gal h the e to separ tl 
lo ) di I don thie 
lak | iffs have piked 1 
the dr i a np ! h | 
With their gaff nd sturd , 
they can pick apart a | | 
a house 

I've 1 1 al t | yal Grand 
pa, 1 Bol but [ve r actual 

1 oT Wi b I ! 

Several different thu can caus 
one, Grandpa be When the 
streal tl out in t spring, tl 
| s that | b I luring the 

nter ire loated d t the lake 
Sometime d i} d. thats a water 
logged log, sink the mud and one 
end of it stick 1] That will start 
jam. Sometime debri n a streat 
causes a pale ip. With so many lows 
coming down, its no time at all before 
the jam is a big one. The drivers try t 
pick apart the key logs and get the pile 


moving aga When the key lk 
finally do ill the 
once, and the have to be quick 


rest tun ble if 


let 2o, 
drivers 


jumping clear. Once in a great 


ab ut ! 
while a m gets so big they have to 
ust dynamite to looset 

; This nust be the mill we re comin: 
to.” said Kenny me b ras 
weather d b Idu s carn mto 
view Lhe might be glad the logs 
are rolli in so they can start work- 
ing.” 


Mr. Kent smiled. “The mill works 
the year Kenny 


“Ser il stockpile 


rround 
p Kenny,” Bob 

p inted By Thanks 

tockpile will be so hi 

able to see the mill at all 

up the stockpiles al 

logs last 


iving, thes 
wont be 
They build 


and th 


h we 


summect 


\\ do inside the mill 
too.” said Mary Lo hee 
They erind the 
und then they take all the water 
flat and that’s 
papers are printed on.” 


Mary Lou.” 


I've 


been in tl re logs into 


mush 


out of i and iron tt 
what our new 


That very ood. 


Grandpa la hed. “You've hit the hig! 
point Actually rrindit the lows 1 
only one way of reducing the wood to 


a pulp. Another way uses the finest 
logs in a chemical process. The | 

are chopped into little chips and put 
in a sealed tank with acid and live 
steam. In about eight hours, the ac- 
tion of the acid and the 


the chips to pulp, or mush 


steam reduces 


as Mary 


Lou calls it. This is called sulphit 
pulp. Pulp goes through several dif- 
ferent machines during which th 

removed, impurities and 


mpisture IS 


slivers are taken out, and finally tl 


pulp is spread out flat and pressed 
Tiny pulp fibers weave themselves 
criss-cross 


into a wide continuous 






et of soggy paper. When it’s dried 


nd pressed flat, it can be wound onto 


big reels. The finest newsprint paper 
is a mixture of 85 per cent ground 
pulp ind about 15 per cent sul phit« 
pulp.” 
Gee,” sighed Kenny appreciatively 
This tree business is a big deal, isn't 
it? I never thought of trees as such 


important things 


A big deal is right.” Grandpa 
miled. “That’s why I always say that 
very day is Arbor Day up here.” 

On Arbor Day we always plant a 


tree at our sch ol.” said Marv Lou 


Planting trees was the original idea 


of Arbor Day,” Grandpa continued 

A man named J. Sterling Morton who 
lived in Nebraska noticed that, because 
there were no trees the s¢ there was 


all | ing away 


Nebraska 


ary that it was 


Mr. Mortor 


So, thanks to 


established a special tree planting day 
in 1872. 

“Of course. here we think of trees 
every day of the year every- 
body who lives here depends upon the 

for his bread and butter. Some 

men, like me, own the land and we 
make a living sellin tl timber. 
Foresters plant the seedlin lumber- 
jacks cut t tree d drivers work 
them do \ I to the n 
At the mulls, other n convert the 
lo te per o1 | ber. S me 
do res rh ¢ a ‘ ‘ { Stull 
other re tu wardens or smok 
jumpers who protect our crops of tres 
from fi 

Golly id Kenny. “Ill bet nos 
of the S 1 our troop have ever 
seen anything | this. I can hardly 
wait to tel } what I’ve learned 
ibout tr today. I have to give a 


I think Tll call it 
Every Day Is 
Mr. Kent winked at 


both 


Bob and they 
smiled. 


Billy’s Birthday Ball 
(Continued from page 33) 
lions. He could take it out of his pock- 


et and look at it. Then he would put 
it back again. At least, that’s what 
Billy thought 


Very car fully, he took the ball out 
of his pocket He held it carefully 
between his hands Then, he 
tossed it up in the air, just a little way 
It sure was a be ty He threw it up 

a littl higher. Ihen he 
ill higher. All of a sudden, 


two 


in the ai 
threw 
he missed 


Che ball bounced and rolled on th 
hard cement floor. Billy chased after 
it. “My ball he shouted. “I've 


dropped my birthday ball! 
His brother came running 
it,” shouted Kim 
The ball rolled 1 ht past 
right past Mother! It 
plop, smack into the lions cage The 
d, he just sat 


TH get 
Kim, 


dropped with a 
big hon was so 
back on his haunches 

It's my ba It’s my new birthday 
ball!” cried Billy. He wished now that 
he’d never taken it out of his pocket. 

“Don’t cry, Billy. Tl get it for you,” 
promised Kim. He started to put his 
leg over the railing and reach into the 


surpris 


cage. 
“Don’t you dare reach in there!” 
shouted Mother. “That lion could bite 
your arm off! We'll have to go and 
find the keeper!” 

So Billy, Kim, and Mother set off to 
find the keeper. 

While they were gone, some older 
boys came to the animal house. 

“Hey, look at the keen ball,’ shouted 
one of the boys. And he jumped the 
railing, stretched in his long arm, and 

itched the ball away from the lion. 
Chey began to throw it from one boy 
to another. Higher and higher they 
threw until one of the boys missed. 







What do you suppose happened to 
Billy’s ball then? 

It flew down the long hali and land- 
ed in the monkey cage! The monkeys 
pic ked it up and began to toss it back 
and forth. The people hurried up to 
watch the monkeys playing ball. 

“Safe on first!” shouted a 
laughed. 

Kim, Mother, and the 
silly’s 


man. 
Everybody 

When Billy, 
k epel got to the lion’s cage, 
ball was nowhere to be seen. 

“Mavbe the lion ate it,” teased the 
keeper “What's all that noise? I'd 
better go over and sce what is happen- 
the monkey cage.” 

Billy. Kim, and Mother followed. 

“The monkeys are playing with 
Billy’s ball,” Kim shouted. 

“It’s my new birthday ball,” Billy 
cried excitedly. He jumped up and 
down. “Please get it for me!” 

“Sure will,” answered the keeper 
He shook and pounded on the bars of 


! 
in 


the cage. “Drop that ball.” he com- 
n inded ‘Drop it, I say!” 
[he monkevs got even more excited 


hicher they threw Billy’s 
and wilder, they tossed 
missed. Billy’s 


cage. It 


Higher and 
ball. Wilder 
it. At last, one of t 
ball flew out of the 
sailed over the heads of all the people. 
It landed with a plop into the alligator 


MOnKCY 


P vol. 
A big alligator swam up and clamped 
is jaw y’s ball. “Ill never 

wht Billy 


you make him let go he isked the 


his ] 


s around B 
it back now.” tl ‘Can't 
keeper. “It’s my new birthday ball 

> what I can do,” the kee per 


ul man out a long p le. He poked 


Che alligator still had 


The keeper left for a few minutes 

vith a big pie e of raw 
* he said and to sed 

at to the alliga T. 

jaws flew wide open. 

and the meat 


alligators 
Billy Ss ball 
sailed in. 


rolled out 


eeper picked up the ball. He 
handed it to Billy. “You'd better keep 
this in your po ket,” he said 

Oh, I will—I will!” promised Billy 
Billy looked at his ball. It was still 


vod, but it wasn’t a clean, white, 


shiny ball anymore. And what do you 
think? It had -tooth marks all 
over it! 


Draw to Music 
(Continuc d from page 57) 


We limited them to two colors—a 
light color for preliminary lines and 
a darker superimposed lines. 
Old melted down and cut 
into a wider diversity of 
line and intensity.) 

Ihe children stood or sat at tables 
and drew a number of swinging light 
lines to the music. Then they studied 
the lines to see if they suggested any 
bject or picture. Of course, many 
saw a cat playing with a long, tangle 
piece of string. The musical selection 
was played over and over as the chil- 
dren accented their drawings. Many 
of the children hummed the tune to 
themselves as they worked. They were 
happy with the results and wanted to 
do a second pic ture, 

The other two drawings shown were 
made by children from a second group, 
who danced first to “Amarvllis” by 
Ghvs. Here the more in- 
dividual, as we did not have the com- 
mon motivation of the cat as we did 
in the first incident. 

A preliminary discussion with the 
could bring forth the idea of 
animal voices or forms suggested by 
the various instruments. When chil- 
dren dance to music first, or drama- 
tize it, they can more readily inter- 
pret it in drawings or paintings, 


one tor 
crayons 


cubes eave 


results were 


class 











Canada’s Picture 3 i 2 
Province FREE wow orunswicr 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 


‘ 


Please send d Pro\ ince of Venu Brunsy l¢ } 
Holiday) Kit to: 


Ty 
, 2 ‘LL FIND a wonderful holiday haven in the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, Canada’s nearest, easiest-to-reach Atlantic 


province. Just a day’s drive from New York, yet another world! New 


1 
Brunswick, delightfully “air-conditioned” by its 600-mile seacoast, offers Name - 
some of Canada’s most colourful scenery and includes among its travel 
features famed Saint Andrews-by-the-Sea, a fascinating resort area with Street... 
a wide choice of accommodation, and Fundy National Park along 
the picturesque Fundy shore. For more complete information, send Town State 


eit ee eee a 2 2 2 2 ee 


SSS SSS SSS SSS eee eee ee ee 


for free descriptive literature. 
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Cheeses for Sale! But Harriet could not force herself Children Don’t 


\ ( : Doorn? We ke the apron off. Even over her x 
: : oe 
WOES PON | had disappeared. plain dress it made her feel dressed Just Express! 
Wh , ‘ dicts ; j t me- She didn’t want to take it off ever. Continued from page 39 
I ] ! thie loud | | he knew that she should be 


fire helping her mother with Point out the importance of personal 


appearance in oral communication. 



















{ I nt t 
( | : 
rd Heatti me put some wood on the Work with the faculty in your school 
, | latti me pu 
. ; d said ra her mother called. without turn- to establish a uniform heading for pu- 
' L thin saw fram her work pils above primary level. There is no 
: , ' 9 nee eacl 
K , rophone she Harriet skipped quickly to the pil value in having children change each 
My father has of wood that Will had thered. It year to suit another teacher in the 
o ‘ Li ill he , 
| the fair. He has wouldn't hurt to wear the ginghar same school 
. ' r | the vegetable apron for just the few minutes it would Occasionally show improvement over 
tO ¢ take her to build up the fire. Then period of time by displaying the work ‘ 
l h. She won she'd take it off and put it iy safely done by pupils in September along 
hi very ‘in the trunk with their work several months late 
’ | 
ol tl p pie HH rriect pokec the d ty ray pieces 
r's cheeses. She of sagebrush under the big black kettle How does the teacher stimu- 
; S of water, She turned hack for ancthes late creativity or a fresh ap- 
, , proach in expression? 
ror th pi but suddenly she was knocked 
I pr ! ey for tl do » and rolled in the dirt tilize all the possibilities of teacher- 
buy Stop. wigglin Hattic Will said pupil planning. Get the children t | 
' t sternly list things they want to learn about a 
\ \“\ What are you doing, Will?” Harriet subject, places to go, books to read, , 
cried in bewilderment. Her brother and people to interview 
i Ys * } ‘ ’ ‘ lise SS10O) ot stories i 
The Gingham Apron had never been rough with her before Lead a discussion of stori read in 
Will didn’t answer for a minute, but class Ask such questions as these: 
1 ‘ pa 10 continued rou ner in the dirt Why did the character do this? What | 
Mf ; n now. Ma?” Harriet heard the relief in his voice would vou have done? Why? 
hen he said, “There, | think it’s all Avoid the tendency toward long, 
() Hatt het Are you hurt, freckle-face boring book reports Possibly have a 
| } . I—I dor think s« Harriet an scene dramatized, a nversation about 
| | ' n the } red, letting her brother | ip her t a book, or a You Are Ther pro- 
her feet gram P 
\f ‘- 7 lr} looked d it the apron Invite, rather than require, children 
‘ . 7 | ' wered with dirt But vou've to try their hand at story writing o1 
r —— ’ 1 mv birthday apt she bbed. " iking poems Do what you can to re- 
Hay . ked } kay ‘ singly at Wil Why did lieve children from the fear of ad- J 
’ 7 oil eal { dirty verse criticism and the hurry imposed 
( r] sefore Will ild answer, Harriet’s by too short a time limit. Prepare th 
ir eve el id It was you, not Will, class to be an appreciative audience . 
1 tl \ p d your apron, Hattie. You specific in their comments on what 
; mild k vour brother. instead of they like 
i oa ling. Y would have been burned Stretch the imagination by asking 
m he had ed as quickly as he for good mparisons For examp 
. lid whet m 1 isked to move qui } 
() , dl } llarrict yes followed the direction ly, mention it and say, “How quietly ; 
} mother 1} bi | nul 1 | \\ I " I i\ 
Sicathade to int-aane ea As quietly as a mo Yes, but 
let think t t | ison, a ‘ 
i ! ly wel hurt her bi d new One I posi 
ut rer mber. Hattie, if such a question t a third-grad lass 
had put th pron away you received the response, “As quietly as | 
told wouldn't have happened. a cloud.” The children moved lik 
You're used holding your dresses louds the rest of the da 
of the way i tl fit but not an 
with all those ruffles. Now take How can fluency of expres- 
e , off. Then go to the wagon sion be developed? 
ISGover ! your di ind get washed Use the room organization for daily 
os - | up practice in speaku Chang theers 
After tting herself leaned up, and committee chairmen often 
Llarrict me slowly back to the fire Use planning and evaluation periods 
| S was ashamed that she had dis- frequently Ask such questions as 
beved her I rer d ! that the these Did wi do all we planned 
} apron was spé ed What could we do better next 
She stopped. The gingham apron Appoint a host and hostess fo 
hung on the line with the rest of the room to greet and introduce gue 
washit And it was bright and clean Before handwritin ski S 
Her mother had taken time oped in primary rades, ence 
from the supper preparations to wash dictation. Suggest that children 
B no amount of washing would would like to tell you a story n 
r tak wa that bi brown hole so; then write as a child dictates 
Harriet had been so happy about the In a self-contained classroom, take 
Long bef white men discovered the delightful | ron a litt while a Now sh time every day for some writing, even 
; ; | ry t \e t i ’ ‘ 
climate of the Pikes Peak region, the Indians from the bear look at it | —_ if no m than a senten r tw , 
: It won't look so bad after I've fixec Call for fire-cracker ideas preceding + 
Cr ) rounding hort lands wked their flint fish hooks, i ” 
Discover too ding pack rata mid saat sidieiaiiann tt quailas of “alll 
OSE vl t s off co the Garden of th ods ' . 
, Pay $ and tc] . n of the G at bix it Harriet asked in surprise Learn t mtrol your own desire to 
the magic of a the base of Pik Peak f summer comtort \ dear i cal move the bi talk. See how lone vou can k ep chil- 
> } 
. ; : , Year after 5 nore people discover the scenic pocket over to cover the hol her dren actively interestéd in di ssion 
¢ D g : ! r answered n on will or writing without interrupting wit 
climatized vacation won lers, the mod ré rt diversions, the ¢ ulendar ot . : ty ) abe ; , - coupe h a 
' ; ' I that it ismta d as nev speech of your own 
in coo! colorful exciting entert f { sunny « iyS and Coo nights c Harrict’s birthda = oi plain 
of this vacation paradis | was nice, after 1. W had been In the busy program of the school 5 
Colorado S rings So pack up or f ly. vour favorite sports gear I t ibout thet havi planned day, there are numerous occasions tor 
‘ , , hir special tl ie she ldren to communicate an them- 
D o) ind your camera for the most refreshing vacation of . eLaeE | : Me is um n children mut! ' al ng hem 
had ied a litth white flour for selves and with others. To help them 
y ite 1 I 
brown biscuit And a jar of improve thei effectiveness in speaking 
ail monte § heen hidden is al ms the wise tearl ; 
| d peaches had n hidden in and wri \ acher draws 
, WRITE for folder 1-2 rner of the big trunk. The biscuits upon subjects they know and under- 
1 as good as anv birthday cake stand and find interestin utilizes the 
j 4 ~~ Harriet could remember natural purposes that require com- 
\ | . 
\ It was a good birthday, but Harriet munication, and establishes time to 
\ qu | k that everv time she wore the teach the skills involved and to evalu- 
a \\ ¢ “ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE apron she would remember ate progress with the pupils. This is a 
= 2S ? ; a (Ok am 2 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. wl had h ippe ned because she had cycle which needs to be re peated con- 
1 not done as she was told. tinuously through the school year, 
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Boys and Girls Want 
to Know about Rocks 
Continued jrom page fal 


procedures, be able to make specif 


observations, and carry ol profit- 


able discussion when they return 
It is advisable to organize a pla 
in the classroom where boys and 


can put their rocks so they can be 
examined and comparisons made. If 
the rocks are grouped accord to 
such characteristics a rou 
smoothness, softness, hardness ht 
olor, and size, likenesses and differ- 
nees can be ( isily obs ry d 1} 
groupings can be determu d by boy 
nd girls as specimens are examined 
\ magnifying glass is helpful whet 
making close observation 

Rocks vary in color. This is du 
the difference in their chemical con 


tent. Children may want to place pe 
bles in a jar of water to see how tl 
olors become brighter. Experien 
with pretty rocks at the beach or alo 


1 stream might be recalled as childt 








comment about the wet pebbles and 
the brighter colors 
Exclamations are frequently heard 
when children feel of smooth rock 
Such comments as “I like to feel of 
it! Hlow did it get so smo t} | 
® children to recall where th } 
ound smooth rocks and to spe« 
bou how they be« n t 
Lars rock nd pebbles in ! 
i shes. and along the shores of | 
: nd ¢ ns are frequently very sn 
| In time the scourm ction of ' ! 
i roduces Pp lished surfaces siti 
nd and pebbles around roch M 
cks are reugh and someti 
yecause they are compos d of espe 
| I ird materi | 
} Some rocks may c1 ble 
child rubs them with his hands. Other 
: lisintegrate if rubbed d 
rock. In contrast, many rocks a1 rd 
\ enough to scratch glass. The | 
r soltness of rocks is the 1 
| ay they were formed, tl ‘ 
ir and water on them 1 ot 
hemical « tent By us I 
Y lass children might x 
s thes ve rubbed off 
1 then « par h I ! I I 
1. Likew tilleren I 
bserved through the magi 
» § I t rock material. A 
resu hildren may gain id 
for n of sand and otl | 
f enti 
R vh rk | 
n t DOVS I | I 
on the crystals may | seen t 
ry in size, shape, and « r. Sugar 
t, and other kinds of cry 
ght be studied under a r I 
show that each substan differ 
type ot cry 
Fron to time v | 
hildren summarize their id bout 
he variation in rocks and the cl 
Double Letters 
Can you figure these double e’s 
out. The definitions are in the paren- 
theses. 
l. --ee- (frozen rain) 
‘ 2. -ee- (sense of touch) 
3. --ee- (farm animal) 
4. -ee- (sound a chicken makes) 
5. -ee- (seven days 


6. -ee- (Santa’s friend) 
7. «-ee- (what one does at night) 
8. -ee- (something that grows 
without being planted) 
9. -ee (to look) 
10. «~-ee- (to do with a broom) 
Betty L. Etherton 


*daams "QO ‘908 "6 ‘paom *g 
‘daajs *Z ‘sap “9 ‘yaom *¢ ‘daad “> 
‘daoys *¢ “Jooy *Z “30048 “| iss0msuy 





that take place. Sometimes these id Are in Many Places might be typi 

rm recorded on charts in booklets ones, at I Prt MATERIALS 

or in the orderly rrangement of If the children show an increas Blough, Glenn ©.; and HH tt, A. J 
specimens ted previously. An interest in rocks, ask many question Klementary 8 § , 1 
other wav to help children in their ind make numerous observations, you llow to Teach 1 | i \ and 
concept for to assist them nu will have evidence that their exper B (The Dryden P: 

or inizi It n the bulletin board nees have | dl purpos nd ire con Craig, Gerald » 5 ) io f } 
An arrangement 1 ht be made by th idered worth while by them. Throug! mentary-Schoe Teach pp 7 
children ol pict ire’s show Ing roch continuous observation and evaluation 245 Ginn and Cx mpany 1YO6 
formations, organized according t you will find many other clues to hel; Cormack, Maribell The First B 
headings proposed by the group Rocks you plan more experiences with th f Stones Franklin Watts, Ine 
by Water, Rocks on Hills, and Rocks group in studying their environment 1950), 








SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... evervwuere 





April 17 to October 19... visit the Brussels World’s Fair, where you'll jind a ready welcome at the Co 


AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, TOO...HAVE A COKE! 





The famous taste of Coca-Cola—its purity, wholesomeness and quality 
have helped make Coke the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
® Not only in America—but in over 100 countries, Coca-Cola is the 


favored popular refreshment. 
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Speedy the Wagon 












































‘) 
> . : 
Boots Takes a Ride 
\ 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| \ 
B 
Mf 
| 
\ dad 
i 
1 
| 
| I 
| | t 
a 
aia 
d ir! 
I t tl I “I lost one of my snakes! 
~ : tammered Merry. “I didn’t know THE INSTRI 
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Johnny, the Gawky Giraffe 
(Continued from page 64) 


“Say, that’s really big of you,” Otto 
exclaimed. 

Johnny took the Maypole gently 
between his teeth, but when he took 
hold of it, it split right down the 
middle. Otto about to give up 
entirely. But Johnny said, “Otto, how 
would it be for me to be the May- 
pole?” 

Mamie, the monkey, and Bobo, the 
baboon, scampered up Johnny’s neck 
nd fastened the ribbons to his horns 
Orto called, “Places, everyone, places! 
The On with the 
dance!” 

Johnny stood perfectly still until 
Sometimes the 


was 


show must go on! 


the dance was ended 
ribbons got a little tight as they wer 
braided around his neck but he didn’t 
mind. After all, he 
portant part of the May dance. When 
the dance was over, everyone clapped 
and clapped, and the dancers bowed 
and bowed. 

His Honor, the mayor, and his Honor 
the governor, and his Honor, the 
court judge, kept right on 
Johnny thought maybe they 


was the most im 


supreme 
clapping 
were clapping for him, so did a littl 
dance When he bowed everyon 
yelled, “Hooray for Johnny the grace 
ful giraffe!” 

After that Johnny without a 
doubt, the happiest animal in the zoo 
Forever after, anyone — said 
‘Johnny, were you ever in the May 
pole dance?” Johnny answered, “Was 
I ever! Why, / was the Maypole!” 


step 
te] 


was, 


when 


Spring Ballet 
(Continued from page 44 


them away; 


SECOND soy—Throw 





we'll pick some more. 
(Musi Action: Children rur 
toward Flowers, start to jerk them 
NARRATOR—Somebody do somethin 
—quick! Bunny had a thought Bunr 
enters right He hopped in front 
the Children. As 
they forgot the 
ran to catch him 
Musi “Breer 
Children follow Bunny around 
tage and finally off left. Thei ( 
yme faintly from the distance. Bunny 
és ar und back f the tage enters 
ht, and comes down 
BUNNY—Dear people, please do not 
pick wild flowers. If you do, they wil 
If you leave them to 
have many lovely 
sig Woods for every- 


none 


soon as they saw hin | 
Flowers. Away they | 


Rabbit.” Actior 


r n stave ente 


soon be gone 
to seed, we will 
blossoms in the 
one to enjoy. 
Music: “Breer Rabbit.” Action: 


} , 
hara running lightly. 


S 


All 
ters exu, 
COSTUMES 


mothers undertook the 
the costumes The 


The grade 
preparation of 
Flowers all wore large green crepe pa 
per collars. The Wild Roses wore pink 
hats, the Yellow Roses wore yellow 
the Bluets a delicate blue, one 
Spanish girl wore deep violet. The Sun 
clothes and car- 


big orange cardboard disk to 


ones, 


wore regular school 
ried a 
represent the sun. Bunny Rabbit wor 
bunny ears. The Trees were boys who 
held branches from real trees. North 
Wind wore a dull gray costume of long 
streamers fastened on a band around 
the neck and down the arm. South 
Wind’s costume was composed of nar- 
row streamers of many delicate colors 

pink, biue, yellow, and lavende1 
fastened on a yoke about the neck and 
extending down to the wrists. The ma 
terial for Rain’s costume baffled th: 
committee for a while. Then a friend 
suggested using wax paper. On stage it 
looked gray and the sound effect was | 
very like rain. 





SETTING 

As the May Day festivities were held 
on the lawn of the school, there was 
no problem about having the Stag 
enough for the two 
grade. It was 


large sections of 


the second enclosed 


around the front by streamers of crepe 


paper supported by wands. The en- 
trances at right and left were spaces 
left between the streamers and thé 


back screen of trees and bushes. An 


amplifier and microphone took care of 
the music and speaking. 

Since this ballet designed so 
that a large number of children might 
participate, an 
not large enough 
ed to her present principal for a solu- 


was 
indoor Stave 1S usually 
The writer is indebt 


tion to this problem. In a multipurpos 
auditorium the chairs for the audience 
can be arranged around the sides and 

ick to leave the and front 
pace for the performers. 


center 


MUSI¢ 
Sunrise Serenade \ 

by Frankie Carle. It is re¢ 

Columbia The record 1 

57269. All the other 

recorded by RCA \ 


other 


doubt compan \ 
corded it. Use record va 
school if possible. If you must 
do so through local d ! 
Wild Horseman” is by S na 





STORY OF COAL—NO. 7 





A SERIES 


N 
—_ =, 





Transportation of Coal 


After coal has been mined and processed, it enters a 
key stage in its journey to the user—the actual move- 


ment to market. 


About 97°% of all coal transported in this country is 
moved by three carrier systems—railroad, truck and 
waterway. The railroads handle the lion's share of the 
total, approximately 77°). This is logical because only 
railroads have both the capacity and flexibility of 
movement to carry coal over long distances quickly 
and economically. However, rising railway freight 
rates have been responsible for interesting changes in 


the coal transportation picture. 


For one thing, the existing transportation balance 
has been shifting. As their rates have increased through 
the years, railroads have been losing coal business 
steadily to trucks and waterways. Also new methods of 
transportation are being tested. Successful experiments 
with long-distance conveyor belts and pipelines hold a 
promise of quick, low-cost delivery for the coal indus- 
try. Most significant change has been the trend for 
industries—notably aluminum and public utilities—to 


eliminating freight charges. 





locate new plants at or near the coal mine, completely 


Meanwhile coal producers are striving to maintain 


of the world. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 


freight rates at a proportionate level with today’s 
economy. Ideally, these rates will afford transportation 
systems a reasonable profit, yet enable producers to 


offer a plentiful supply of low-cost fuel for the furnaces 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal! for 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Gendlemen 


U.S.A a9 


Name 
School 
Street 
City 


Grades taught 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 


aids, and include a sample copy otf 
folder 
areas, our Coal reserves, and our annual production by 


x 16 


Please send me your complete list of free teaching 


Map of Coal Areas in the 


in color, showing our country's coal 


states, 


1958 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 








The Rocket Man expanded ter! f hundreds of ever used, for the Armistice brought World War ba oy as — out 
v T rOoda are 





























miles! end to the war, and an end to mili- years before 
Continued from page 4 music Brid y interest in rockets music—/n unde? 
GoppARD = Quits ly. Let h SECOND NARRATOR | Dr music‘ ps up and out SECOND NARRATOR I hius the persist- 
a skyrocket next. All i 1 con , Goddard returned to W r thi SECOND NARRATOR lhe war over, ence of Goddard had won out. Over- 
in it we } ' des ’ , pl t Clark Dr. Goddard returned to his work on coming the handicaps of limited funds, 
charcoal so it w t burn t f \r | Ilere | ( nued his re high altitude rockets, rejoining the public ridicule, and the skepticism of 
th A "“\ } ds fy his « f Clark University. In Wash- fellow scientists, Dr. Goddard brought 
the p rhe powder bu: , pock Grad his money drained D.C., the Smithsonian Institu- to life a totally new field of engineer- 
j forn j 1) | ’ or 1} } rot ul hy rocket thon prepared t report on Goddard's ing He had raised to manh d the age 
the rock . j l ’ ’ mar rit ' dir On the first Monday in Janu- of rocket power 
n 3 shes rv ( i press release was given to music l / 
paut | I} ipes through music / nt tre? nd the nation’s newspapers. And thi xt 
the 1 ‘ d voice |—Sorry, but r ideas are ming the headlines read ; x 
Gopraro | And t pract voice | Clark Professor Plans Trip Hannes’ Toy Soldiers 
music / d to the M 
voice 2-N voice 2--Goddard Plans Fourth of Continued from page j4) 
! tl music 4 / i July Celebration with Fireworks from Perhaps some day I can bring Herr 
k voice 3-! wel A rd the Moon! Marxsen to the theater and he can 
music~ / FIRST NARRATOR- Had it been anyone we : play.” Clara offered 
voice |S else, the story d never have found Oh, if you only could cried 
PAUL -\ 1 oO ! voice 2 it ty to the front page. But Dr Hannes. “I'm sure he could tell me if 
ket Wi ALL VOICES © Mm rl Goddard wa not PI d to , I have any talent. Some day | want to 
music / ’ ( e. crackpot ' d the Smiu an play the piano for everyone he con- 
GooparRD \\ richt \ f had a rep n for soundness of fided to Clara And I'm going to 
kind SECOND NARRATOR (; rd was judgment. But the | ic rocked with write music, too.” 
| | of war d he tried re hter beca Dr. Goddard had Why don't you play the piano now 
proj l it GODDARD , Smith CnGes his report by theos hat a for m« laughed Clara. “| sing 
Lond I find t at | Wasl ton, D.« rocket loaded ih Hash p ler ht Hannes t down at piano ind 
Prin SECOND NARRATOR | ript exploded he moon. They chose began to play. Beautiful music filled 
paut- \\ h k of Dr. ( D ignore tf he majority of the re- the theater. Then Clara began to sing, 
i t W secretary oF U Smith de rate and det d de- and the music continued 
j i | ( I d and puior P rockets am OX] ich ents Finally, a young woman a peared in 
eoopard \: I I ybe, it Dy ( d= fund with Dr. Goddard had nducted. But the the theater doorway and interrupted 
wi h the t ; Y t vind d the tl performance vhen she called, 
music Cli music ¢ / Ket ' ing “There you are, Clara! [ve been look- 
FIRST NARRATOR | t e year ing for you everywhere. Why did you 
t Pru Dr. Goddard tried to FIRST NARRATOR- Shior fterward music Brid run away 
| fet \\ 1 War | broke Work th SECOND NARRATOR Dr Goddard Clara broke off in the middle of her 
GODDARD ‘ ! t buildu ) t] Nay Dr. Goddard | I SeTIES atu d his search. He " p his song It's my mother,” she told the 
} \ t| ded t of experiments \ h were to launch xperiments on dry fuel as propel- boy. “I have to go 
f f d modern —rocketry d_ perhap to t a lo 1 into the use of liquid She called back to him as she hur- 
a ) Is history. Secretly he fuels he released the third of — sied down the aisle, “Don't forget! I'l 
7 k , rT ree ke yped ! ‘ { short-range , Kel I u ! StoOOK If come back some time ul Herr 
ind half pound 1 by ' { proj forerunner of the “ba- ron urn p \nd when t €X- Marxsen and you can play your pretti- 
ed to a heigl f over y-t miles! oka” of World War IL. From his tement had d down, Dr. Goddard est musi 
FIRST NARRATOR | laborator rocket for long- _ turther use of state Every day Hannes played for his toy 
was only tl bn i I} for ila ran I vere ; d ; mu xpert- oldicrs in the empty theater, and ev- 
; aC ER) gain had he iped ery day he waited for Clara and Hert 
eumensusenenn: : ae _— his efforts. It appeared that Marxsen I sure Herr Marxsen is 
Dr. Goddard could never Th « his mck tan huey to come and hear s 
~—a saat ha the worth of rocket power. poor boy play the piano, Ilannes told 
Bu: he kept trying : himself but if he were here, this is 
music—/n under, in swirling effect. the way I would play!” 
voice | ~ Not practical The voung boy ran his fingers along 
© Ad e voice 2 Sorry . the keys of the piano, and he began 
WM voice 3 | tie! Absurd to play a song he had composed. Sweet 
ALL voices \Dsurd notes emed to fill the theater, and 
MUSIC “'} ’ the boy became lost im fis t Ish He 
...with Railway Thrift Coupons ald F mike, ane Played and played. | 
eee ee 7 ical " ———e aaa a pe \ hs Sleniel - uddenty he beens et ip and saw 
—. . —— —--— Clara and a gentleman standing beside 
“<u os a f = MI right. her. [he man was nodding and smiling 
Pau Yes send him uy [On 1 told you I would come back, 
— Now, you were saying, Colonel Hannes Clara began This is Hert 
indbergh Marxsen He wanted to hear yi play, 
LINDBERGH \bout Dr (soddard’s but he has ways been too busy to get 
xperiment Mr. Guggenheim, I'm here befor 
a te that th ASS en ol Hlow do you do—Herr Marxsen,” 
; ddard si reater than w reanze. Hannes stammered, 
GUGGENHEIM } hink hat he Where did you learn t play so 
us enhew | indation should’ s ip- beautifully, my boy And what was 
t some of this cos that song you were playing’ | do not 
LiInDBERGH | do. The rocket is no remember it,” the music master asked. 
. r a fantasy Mr. G enheim. It is one of my own songs replied 
ver effort we place behind its ad- Hannes 
ent will Really?” Then Herr Marxsen add- 
GUGGENHEIM~ Wait just a moment, ed, “You have a wonderful talent, my 
( nel? How much do you think Dr boy. You must come and let me give 
Goddard needs you some lessons!” 
Haven't you heard? Dollars spent here buy British Rail- S i cee You mean the founda- Oh, but my father could never af- 
ways tickets at a discount! Buy Thrift Coupons... 1,000 ready to ford it Hannes told him juickly 
miles of go-as-you-please rail travel for $21 (2nd class) GUGGENHEIM Yes, ready to back Who said anything about money 
$31.50 (first class). Valid for six months. Also good ng im the imterest of science, asked Herr Marxsen. “Some day you 4 
for Irish cross-channel and MacBrayne’s steamers. Addi- music Brid will be a great musician, and that is 
tional mileage at commensurate savings. Buy Thrift Cou- FIRST NARRATOR And so a dream be- all the pay I need.” 
pons from your travel agent before you leave. Not reality. The Guggenheim Foun- How can I ever thank you?” said 
sold overseas. mn grants permitted Dr. Goddard Hannes. “And you too, Clara. Without 
inlimited testing. Moving to you, none of this would have hap- 
ISH RAILWAYS . ag Agee male gece ng ge — ol 
SRIT - Mexico, he continued his research. He ‘Now you won't have to play for 
ort _— . , al B | pe d his rockets with yyroscopes to your toy soldiers,’ Clara told him 
rol the path of flight, he intro- Later, Johannes Brahms did become 
Want “planning literature’? Write British Railways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥., Dept. 18-5 1 d pump-operated liquid-fuel rock- one of the world’s greatest pianists 
produce a maximum of thrust. and composers. The beautiful melody 
t, all the major principles of jet of his “Lullaby” is one which everyone 
ion, and rocket bombs, that enjoys. Would you like to hear it? 
al to the fore during and after (For AV Suggestions, see page >) 
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After W ar—What? tion to avoid war and seek better ways remind us of the beauties of our own As a substitute for plaster 





of living and working together for the peaceful nation 1// sir In closing, pieces of wood from the shop ; 
fro i 2 t ! 
Continued m page 4) common good, many nations of the et’s sing a song about the United Na- cover with newspaper. Wooden | 
Communism has made its first ap world have joined together to form tions to remind us that all the nations which are not covered with paper 
pearance in Russia. Every great trade the United Nation must work together for peace, cloth seem to mak pottery 

route in the world has been inter- In the United States, the working REFERENCES: Encyclopedia of Ameri- along the grain lines as the p iY 
rupted. The number of separate na- day is shorter, employee benefits are can Facts and Dates (The Thomas Y. dries. 

oO i ope , oO { at : there seem to. be ore Crowell Co., New York 16). Our Times . 
tions im Fan * when the Wars Wat aa “wa om oes 2 - : Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 17). Suppose that a child does have a 
be gan was seventeen Now it is twenty- wonde rful Inventions m ide every day Golden History of the World (Simon & fresh idea or what he thinks is orig- 
six. No wonder people feel confused Jet propulsion is the important de- Schuster, Inc., New York 20). inal. Where does he begin? 

lelephones are coming into common velopment in air travel. In our homes Sone Sources: Sound Off (Rinehart & Before starting any work in clay, the 
j t} ' , Co ne Ne "ork > eas » . - . a 
use. Airplanes have reduced travel air conditioning and deep freezes are be a ” 2 7 pn "8 of idea of what a student wishes to mak 

, j Lost oa ld t American Song, by Downes and Sieg- 
time considerably. The first air mai eginning to add to our comfort. melates (Howell. Scskin Pubs... tae: should be talked over and thought 
service has been established between Sports are even more popular than company out of business but book may about. Ouite often the original id 
New York and Chicago ever before. Baseball still heads the be in libraries or available from music ts tne diffi ult or too grandiose for 

Many lucky boys and girl ar ing list. The nur ! . ports fans in (Edward B. Marks Musi Sean, EA his skill and coordination, so it is 

allowed to go through high sche | and creases) as both outdoor and indoor Bldg New York 2()) For list of ong ae tiled down” to produce sometl n 
even on to college, although their par- sports are brought into the homes by and n c perta — to “ N, wr te: he can handle. 
ents perhaps did not finish grade means of television. ~" ‘ rican = , or i. - Y: UN, 345 

40 ‘6th St. } w York oa $.05, i. 
school. FIRST NARRATOR . ¢ id In other words, you try to steer chil 
Tennis and golf are the most popu- And so we see that after each war in dren from projects that are too ex- 
, p | tensive for their capabilities, or for the 
lar games. One of the most popular our country’s history the people wel- > time involved? 

songs of the day is “Yes, We Have No comed peace. Meet the Potter ' S 

; . | } | } } h Generally spt iking, ve Howeve1 
Bananas If you think that sounds They become busy with new work (Cont 1 f t j 24) } hild | | | | 

sOnNTINUEC rom page t se chi rel \ ( ave if 1d 
silly, just think of the titles of some and new play, but each year on Me- ‘ hould 1 eee cee -" ies. de - 
1 a Ty ul t ncoul vet al omettil ‘ 
popular 1958 songs! morial Davy they pause to reme mbet How do you make plaster bats"? } h “ ) 7 l ura 4 co ] il 
: P . ° with ard work and determinatior 
But now let’s ask our Chorus to sing the heroes who died to win the peace Plaster bats are made in pie tins of | 
| . they com thr ugh to completion, ir 

one or two other songs that were popu- for them various sizes greased with vaseline or , 
lor ; 010 N : » fecalinnts ee : example, modeling animals for a farm 
ar in 1919, svOow we are eginning a new age oil and hilled with wet plaster ot Par . a. 

} I ! , or wildlife project or the zoo j 
Chorus sings one or more of tl the age of guided missiles. If nations is. Mix 3 Ibs. plaster with 1 qt. of ( / 74 / 

fy “ , 99 cere ’ ( ntinued on pace ¢ 
following songs: “Smiles, There’s a disagree, they can no longer fight it out COLD water. Pour the dry plaster in . } 

Long, Long Trail <A ndir “Oj with weapons—for the weapons they to the water slowly: allow mixture to 
Johnny, Oh,’ “I'm Forever B could use could destroy not just armies tand for about three minutes. Plastet 

Subbles,” “In Sweet tt but all of the people everywhere As S$ so opk _ , 
pas Ps . ‘I ay op xy Y greene Goes mot sct as fax a me peop! The Girls and Boys page has 

> Ts) eT Pe j ‘ . R tot me ne vome 1O t | ; ; j 
B le G on, Beautiful O S . tisupt he men 1 women wh think it does. After the plaster has been discontinued, Material for 
nee,” “Till We Meet Agau “ Ava- are running the world today and to oaked, stir it gently with the hands, this department will be used in 
lon,” or “Look for the S Linn the boys and rls who will be run- reaking any small lumps. When th the back columns of the maga- 

FIRST NARRATOR—Ilhank you, 1919. ning it a few years from now to find plaster sticks to the fingers like good zine. We welcome, but can- 

Now let’s see what 1946 has to say new ways to win peace. They will be thick cream, pour it slowly into the not acknowledge, contributions 

The curta pen. A typical school heroes too. pie tins. Fill to near the top of the — ils pact ong er 

; , . , riddles, at rames,. ms . 

boy is the 1946 Narrat ip propriate- Maybe someday, instead of having a in and gently tap the tin to make the _— ae Gene tems (ex 

] ay M it Chee te, toes . aa ; ; Wy cept seasonal) not published 
To et il it ti fave are [} swiemoria i i ionor nose 1O rlaste St smooth and eve ) . . 

y grouped a . , hs r set smoot a ven n out in six months should be con- 
1946 Characters ready to step to the died in wars. there will be a Memorial the container in which the plaster was sidered rejected. Those with 
center of the stage as they are mene Day to honor those who found ways to xed, immediately, with cold water stamped envelopes will be re- 
tione - by the Narrator.) keep the world at peace. Will you be Hot water makes the plaster set oi turned. Address: Girls and 

FIFTH NARRATOR one of them? dhere. The plaster will set in an hour. Boys, The Instructor, Dansville, 
Welcome to 1946. World War II And now let’s join our Chorus in Che bat is then tipped out, and the N.Y. 
has just ended. With a new determina- singing “America the Beautiful,” to pie tin refilled. ” : ee = 




















You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


4 
You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip along commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 
the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard “The Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 
Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless-steel scenic- Skyline Coffee Shop, the finest cuisine in the information see your local travel agent or: 
domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 
Domes, you'll thrill to the breath-taking view reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 
' ; - effe 
of the snow-capped peaks and timbered trails tourist or first class, 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies. In daily service throughout the year, “The 


And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll find ac- Canadian” links Montreal and Toronto in the 581 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N, ¥. Plaza 9-4433 
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SPECTACULAR 
STOP-OVER! 


Natural 
Bridge 


Virginia 
One of the 7 Natural 
Wonders of the World. 


Natura! Bridge has so many 
moods! The rosy touch of 


dawn ... noon stillness in 
the gorge long shadows 
at twilight the powerful 


“Story of Creation” nightly 
beneath the towering arch 
You'll want to stay here and 
ee it all 
And For 
tions of visitors hi fallen 
under the spell of Natural 
Bridge. The Indians came to 
worship it. Washington came 
tosurvey it. Thomas Jefferson 
bought it for 20 shillings and 
guest house. 
the his- 
Hotel 
The 
and 


you can! genera- 


ive 


put up the first 
Today, you'll enjoy 
toric Natural Bridge 
and Motor Lodge. 
Colonial Dining Room 
popular Cafeteria. 


With Blue Ridge Parkway... 
famed caverns historic 
shrines all close at hand, 
Natural Bridge is the natural 
headquarter 
for your visit 
in Virginia. 


' 

‘ James N. Hunter, General Manager 

' Box IN-158, Natural Bridge, Virginia 

' 

t Plea nd fr t t let and 
' rate ra 

' 

' 

‘ NAME —— 
' 

' ADDRE = 

' 

' crry — — TATE 

' 
a 
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AV Oils the Works 


Continued from page 29) 
1 ver ré | et the mood for 
| I \ t W ild lmhawine 
ded area whet 
elderly me round fires and chat- 
! hanted; 1 ers teaching thei 
a I ! t ve baskets or car 
! i! ul from thei 
I to | capture wild ani- 
nd f We « 1 almost heat 
wind I thie tall swan p 
and i the young sap- 
We k | Indian families 
i smoke signals or 
! in to under- 
| it! ere the first 
! ! i\ I try 
As tl y of Farmin ile unf 
ed 1 to il t 
i ho came to Le 
I | rytl for tl 
\ I t their food 
| t S; n ik 
} W tt nts | t 
| ! I tl men i 
k 1 nd whalu It b 
ler nd why ship 
I first, an 
! fer t ! " nland lat 
er be | tant unt the network 
d turnpixes Was 


l pl { ur community 
| I por 
} } 
| nal ' 
| 1 more th 
| xtr read 
t ry material 
_ ilt lev 
1 whe 
} ter 
! nn . 
! ind then 
heir } — 
Su } ' 
| th 
! 
I I a tor 
nt hy j 
+} 
n 
raster, 
W ! tt rt 
i 
| | i T | 
n ppro 


{ in i | t ur t \ 
1) 1 farm 

SCCl 
lw a 
pet now 


EVALI 


VATION 





and 
hist 


I ing am crophone, puppets 
“look backward” into the early 


1958 


American 


child 


ter understanding of our 


heritage, this unit gave every 


1 chance to make language progress in 
ral and writtch Work 
A-V SUGGESTIONS 
l? I T} Story Old 
(; ! I ind bli k and 
whit I l Br innica 


t | | H 2) Za- 
tion, 2 E. Grand B Detroit 
ll. 

Lif Oo ( lurk 
Der NX 4 y d 
Cat ( 


treater these fourth-graders 
o} their Farmingdale community. 


scenery, 





Johann and the 
Music Collection 
54) 


Continued from page 


had 
could reach a fist inside 
books. Then the boy th 
If he rolled the books up, he 

t the 


Perhaps he 
the 
ight of a plan 
could 
lattice 


many open spaces 


to tou h 


one ot 


spaces 

Johann Sebastian hurried back to 
his roon h his treasures. He opened 
the books on the window sill where the 


moonlight was bri est, and was able 
to see the music. He hummed it, but 
his fingers ached to try it on the 


lavier. Then Johann decided to copy 
the mu With paper and a feather 
pen, he worked rapidly. Soon he was 
too sleepy do more, though ther 


vas sull mu I ot the colle 


I d. He returned the books 
the cabinet, hid his copies, 


kly fell asleep. 


tion he 


and 


Sebastian 
It was six 


many nichts more 


copied music by moonlight 
he was finished, and no- 
doing. “What 

Sebastian?” 
the 


so fre d, 


months before 
body knew 
is the matter 
his brother often con 
music lesson. “Your eyes are 
and you look as though you would fall 
asleep And | 
you could be playing the mi 
Finally, the music was all 
During practice hours, when his 
er was away at the church, Sebastian 
tried the music on the clavier. At first 
he could hardly believe that musi 


what he was 
with y 
plained at 


remember you thought 


isters!”” 
cop. d 
broth 


over d over again 

One day while he was pr ici h 
| ird | y steps i ! hally \ 
and Johar Cl pt : } 
room. “W1] music W | heard 
HH voice W ired ane ry | 
Johann Sebast e had 
prot ibly had a diff d vork 


had to play the 


strode up to the 
, ] 


clavier SO, Ve have mia cop 
You disobeved my wishes!” He angrily 
' d the p id f them in 
to the fire 
Sebastian tl ht « ill tl leep 
| nights ! watched tl flames 
‘ nt eck " ripts I 


from the 
little girl 


Sebastian 


h strode 
n his wife and 
child glanced at 


and clapping her 


top 
I 


entet 
and began wavin 
har 

She wants you to play some music,” 
Why don’t you 


smiled the won 


play th beautil n | have been 
hear lately trom the parlor , 
Sebastian matically lifted his 


hands to the keyvboar His fingers 
struck the first notes of the 


THiuUsk he 


had copied Other notes foll wed 
easily Surprised Sebastian watched 
his fingers play on and on. All the 
time he had spent copyir and pra 


ticing had not been a w after all 
The music Was ‘ 

\fter a while, he looked up to see 
Jchannn Christoph standing be his 
His face was n mger stern; he 
was lists th pl Sebastian 


side 

wile 

nin itn eusure 
, 

came to the end of the musi 

“He is a real Bach said 

Christoph I 


so well prepared to work on the 


did not realize he was 


ters. From now on, we will 
them together.” After a pause | 
“Who knows, perhaps Sebastian 


Bach of all 


will 

be the greatest 
And he was! Johann Sebastian Bach 

compe sed beautiful organ 

pieces for the voice which are 


} today Hy 


many chu 


and 
used in 


music, 


rches 


Was an Carly 


master of the fugue, and used much 
expression in his musi Among his 
(Continued on page 70 
i S / 














4 Y . tenna you have sticking out over the heel of the hopping foot when | “No,” they chorused 
We ( oped with your roofs to help you hear the beep was in mid-air This was another dif “What shall I tell the teacher to 
the First Satellite it makes.” ficult “space” step, but one they en- tell her children so they won't be 
Lontinucd trom bea 29 My father heard it beep over his joyed practicing each day afraid?” I asked ¢ 
: radio set,” Maryann volunteered. We paused and talked about what Michael raised his hand Tell her 
to tie one end around their erasers or Does gravity pull us, too?” John song would make a good theme song to tell them that it will stay up ther 
a wet wad of paper asked, showing his train of thought. for Sputnik’s passage round the world a couple of months. When it does 
Pretend your finger tips are th Certainls Otherwise when you The children liked the words to come down, it will burn up like a 
earth. Hold onto the end of the stri jumped you wouldn't come down again, Around the World in Eighty Days.’ match and won't hurt anyone 
and whirl your eraser around. See how You'd keep right on going up in the I played the record with Bing Crosby “Any more ideas?” 
it goes by itself even when you stop air. Gravity makes your penny drop inging the lovely words. We decided Lois spoke up ‘The sun doesn't 
trying to whirl it to the ground when you let it go to learn it and fit it into our Variety scare them. The satellite won't do any- 
That's a neat satellite Thev had Otherwise your penny would go off in Show. On the blackboard, I showed thing either.” 
a great time with their homemad the air like a balloon when you let them how to write the word satellite Anita said. “Tell them gravity is 
ellipses + oo Thi oncept ar sed them. Those who could follow, copied the pulling it.” 
What’s in the. satellite Laura It was now time to prepare for our word on their drawing Edward surmised, “It might stay up 
asked variety show that we were planning I suggested that every child could there for years.” 
Nothing very much. Just some 1 to put on for the parents. From the look at the newspapers and cut out Billy volunteered, “I like the sat 
trogen nd thats like ! nd sor new paper, I had ipped a parody pictures of the satellite and mount ellite; [ am not afraid of it 
radio parts so that we can heat it the sate Glow, little Sput- them. Art, music, poetry, dance, sci The bell rang and it was time for 
make its beep sound. It has no motor nik, glimmer immer | explained ence, drama, all were being drawn into the kindergarten children to put away 
so that it cant turn around or come that the new satel had a name, just a satellite unit. Listening is also a skill their supplies and get their outdoor 
down. It has to stay in its orbit.” as each of them had.) We sang the to be developed in the kindergarten clothes. Right here and now I want 
“Won't it ever come down parody to the tune of “Glow, little Now that thev were conscious of what to confess that even though they could 
I told them about meteors. “Even if low worn immer limmer.” The it was all about and their enthusiasm converse about gravity and satellites 
a meteor were Just a | if l hildren e1 ved tl flashes of wit was awakened, I su ested that when and rockets and orbits, some of them 
make a big dent in the earth if I told them that the makers of the they went home they listen to the news still needed a helping hand with but- 
because it travels so f t first satellite were also famous for their and bring to school all the new things tons and hat ribbons! 
get pulled out of its) orbit hie dances. We decided that it would be thev learned about the satellite. i : : 
hits the clouds around ! rth, it timely to do or f their Russian “When vour mothers and dads were Portion of Invitation to Our 
will be like a match tty SCT dances for our Variety Show. The boys little children like you, if anyone had Variety Show 
against the sandpaper atmosphere. You ld wear black satin trousers, cuffed told them that someday there would The kindergarten and I are building 
know how quickly a match flame d with black th at tl hins. Since be a man-made moon in the sky, they our variety show this year around the 
then goes out. Pouf it will be the they were only five and therefore did would have laughed. But you know it unique scientific advances that have ; 
end of the first te not have too n h muscle coordina- is true. It happened for the first time offered new frontiers to the imagina : 
They sat back wit msiderable tion, learning to lower themselves with in the whole world on October 4, 1957 tion, All 68 of the tots are exploring 
satisfaction. “May we make a pictur a very straight back and kick out October 4 is the Feast of St. Francis these new frontiers in song, dance, and 
of it to show our mothers alternate feet \ d take daily prac- Did vou know that St. Francis used to recitation lime and place of show 
You may Immediately [ had five tice, but the exer ind novelty, we call the sun ‘Brother Sun’ and_ the mentioned here You and any of your 
or six volunteers to pass out tl sheets ll agreed, was d fur The dance moon ‘Sister Moon Do you suppose friends are most welcome to attend 
of construction pape! What do you is every bit a trai to them as the he would have felt just as : ood friends Your presence there will make the 
think we ought to make first ite with our new moon and called her litthe stars’ first theatrical debut as 
The rocket James su ted Next. we tried the mazurka_ basi Baby Satellite,” perhaps’ exciting as the first Sputniks they are 
Good idea I thumbtacked pi tep of one, two, three, with one hand One day, later on, I told the chil- dramatizing. In case you should miss 
ture of the pr ed satellite fi 1 the back, palm open. Then I dren that a teacher in the next town the final conclusion in all the excite- 
newspaper mto a bulletu board ! 1 the bovs hh the leduc of the had told me that her first-grade chil ment, it 1s thi the orbit each of the 
“Don't worry about those tubes stick kboard they practiced hop- dren were afraid of the satellite \re little ones aims to attain is that which 
ing out. They are somethn ke th ind with the raised heel, cuffing vou afraid of the satellite?” I asked oes around God 
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THRU THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
ON THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 





@ lhe “Scenery Unlimited” 

provided on Rio Grande’s Vista-Dome 
Skike-way thru Colorado and Utah 

is not equaled anywhere in the world. 
Make your next trip a 

pleasure trip... travel Rio Grande, 


Phe Scenic Line of the World. 





@ Family Fare Plan 
@ Rail-Auto Plan 
@ Rail Travel Credit Plan 


@ Stopover Privileges at all Points 


For information, write Rio Grande RR, Passenger 


Dept. 103, P.O. Box 5482, Denver 17, Colorado 


The Visto-Dome CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR «© Daily Chicag 

Omaha - Denve t Loke ty-San Francise via B&AQ 7 

eon jo-Grande 
The PROSPECTOR « Overnight, every night Denver Salt 








Loke City , Birthplace of the V ista- Dome 

The Visto.Dome ROYAL GORGE © Daily Denver-Colorad / / 

——- Pueblo-Salid enwood Springs-Grand Junction. Salt DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 
ake City 

The Visto-Dome COLORADO EAGLE « Daily St. Lovis-Kansas H. F. ENO, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

City- Wichita-Pveblo- Colorado Springs-Denver v »MP-DERGW Rio Grande Bidg., Denver, Colorade 
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He gase away- 
45,000,000 Acres! 


Lord Selkirk, founder of Manitoba's 
first colony in 1812, broke the fur 
traders’ monopoly in the west. Buy- 
ing a controlling interest in the 


Hudson's Bay Company, he persuaded 
the directors to donate 45 million 
acres for his settlers. 





CANADAS 


Land of Vacation Contrasts 


Come and see muzzle loading can- 
non and stone forts...fur trading 
posts... historic sites and other 
reminders of the Selkirk pioneers in 
Manitoba—a land rich in adventure 


and romance. 









a 


” 


Enjoy fishing, golf, 
swimming, sailing. 
Accommodations are 
very reasonable. 
Spend happy hours 
shopping for bar- 
gains in Canadian 
furs, blankets, Eng- 
lish china, silver. 

a, 
FREE BOOKLET © \* b 
“City of the Rivers” ‘?> *% 
...@ 56-page illus- *) 
trated history of the ~© 
roaring Northwest.. . 
asaga of pioneer days! 


ec = 
ca on aw oe ms oe 
! Bureau of Travel and Publicity, 

' 838 Legistative Building, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Name - 





City State 
im ASE PRINT 


INSIDE THE-RIM OF AOVENTURE ! 


GOING TO EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER? 


Help Defray Your Expenses! 


We need several teachers with sales exe 
perience who wish to combine their trips to 
Europe this summer with part-time work. 
We have an organization based in Germany 
calling on armed forces personnel through- 
out Europe. Please write for further details 
to R. B. Hughes, The BOOK HOUSE for 
Children, Lake Bluff, fll, (Positions also 
available in U.S.) 


i 
1 Street 
. 
! 
. 
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Johann and the 
Music Collection 
Continued from page 68) 


well known works are the Branden- 
f i’ ( ’ ert the creat ty Min i 
Fu and The Well-Te mpered 
( Lhe latter is a collection ol 


teaching the 
Johann be 
musically 


pieces he wrote when 
trument to his children 


tl father of twenty 


hilds and two became al- 
is famous as their father. With 
out tl rea ompositions of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, later masters like 
Movzart and Beet! n would not have 
produced the fine music for which they 
! kI today. 
A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Brah and H Mu film, color, 
and black nd whit Coronet 
Fil: Cor t Building, Chicago 1. 
] hann Set f n Bact Composers of 
Many Land 1d Many Times” 
himstrip, color Eye Gate House, 
lr 16-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 
N.Y 
] .) y Bach: Johanne 
/ Csreat ( nposet film- 
color Encyclopaedia Bri- 
nica | | 1150 Wilmette 
\ Wilt I 
\/ .) fil trips, color, with 
d record The Jam Handy 
Or tor | E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit Micl 
Records 
B His Story 1 His Music, R72; 
l Hlis S nd His Musi 
R75, each rpm, Childcraft 
Equipment Co. Inc., 155 E. 23rd 
St., New York 10 
To Your Health 
Continued from page 46 
THIRD cirnt—I wish I knew at least 
one of the ven Basix Food 
Enter Skint Vy y/ oly cross- 
ri ta nd Doct f 
Child } Tn é ied to her. 
FIRST BOY N who was that? 
nurse—Oh, that’s one of the Doc- 
tor’s 1 lar patients. Her name is 
OK > 


THirD soy— Man, is she skinny! How 
did sh t that way? 

nurse Why don't 
Here she comes 


Rr ni Y ne ‘ 


you ask her? 


THIRD Girt Mi Skinny Sue, how 
did you t that way 

sue—Why, my child, do you mean 
how did | wet 0 ender? 

THiroD GinL—No, how did you get so 
1 


Kinin 


sue—Well, I prefer to think of my- 
self t\ hiv sl t we won't ar- 
cue. | b Tit ik this because I ate 
the wron food When | was a little 
girl, | was 1 nd healthy looking 
tik Ve 1 child ie when I got old- 
I to eat the 


er, I got carel | forgot 


S« n Basic Food Now, look at me! 
} 


I know I’m not stylishly slim. ['m just 
too thin \/ vil 

First soy—Gee, that’s terrible, 

nurse—Yes, it's a tragedy. But the 
Doctor has given her a new diet, and 
oon she will be fine again 

Ent Sally S ts, hubby girl, 
who slowly oc uiting room into 
or ist as Skinny Sue d d earlier 
Ch ld n Stare at her, too. 

SECOND Bor—LDid you see that? She’s 


about twenty Skinny Sues rolled into 
one 

SECOND Girt-—I'll bet she eats seven 
hur lred Basic Foods. 


R nter Sally Sweets.) 

nurse— Miss Sweets, these children 
have come to the Doctor's office to 
find out about the seven Basic Foods. I 


wonder if you'd be good enough to tell 
them your story. 


Vay 1958 


satty—My dear, I'd be only too hap- 
py to. If anyone can profit from my 
horrible experiences it would be most 
ratilying to me. To children.) My 
ame is Sally Sweets. Do you see how 
ig I am? 

THIRD Girnt—How could we miss it? 

satty— Yes, well, I got this way from 


eating too much sweet stuff—you know, 


ookies, banana splits, creamy desserts, 

lol-lee-pops, and other rich things. 
First Girat—I like all those things. 
satty— There is nothing wrong with 


any of them. I just ate too much of the 
fattening things. I didn’t eat a bal- 
anced diet of the seven Basic Foods. 
/ vol 

SECOND Bor—If I got that big, they'd 
never let me play punchball. (Looking 
off stage Say, who's this 

JOHN (enters Who am /? Tl tell 
you. I'm John D. Wealthy, the richest 
man in the I have more money 
than all the people in Texas put to- 
gether. (He takes dollar bill from his 


t and wipes hi lasses with it. 


world 


fies s 1 ? 1 
tHirno Girt—Look! He's wiping his 
glasses with a dollar bill! 

JOHN~Sure! And I use hundred dol- 
lar bills to light my cigars. I don’t 
care for money. All I want is my 
health. I'd give all my money just to 
be healthy again. You young kids don't 
know how lucky you are. I used to be 
healthy, but I stopped taking care of 
mvself, and now that I'm older I’m 
sick. I've got every sickness ever in- 
vented. (Ff 

Nurse—Look who’s coming now. 
This sho ild interest you, 

Enter TV kids, walku lowly, eyes 
cl d, hands on €a h other's shoul- 
ders 

First BoY—Jimminy Crickets! Who 


are you? 
tv Kios— We're the TV Kids 
SECOND sory—What do you mean? 
First TY KiD— We watch 
SECOND TV KID too much 
THIRD TV KID —tele- 
FOURTH TV KID~ Vision. 


SECOND oirat—Look at them. Their 
eves are closed They can hardly stay 
awake. What time did you kids go to 


slee p last night? 
First Tv kio—After the late, 
SECOND TV KID 
THIRD TV Kip—late, 
FOURTH TV kip—late show. 
THiro sory—Boy, that’s awful. What 
happens when you stay up so late? 
FIRST TY KID I fall asle ep in s hool. 
SECOND Tv Kip—! get sick very easily 
THIRD Tv KiD—I don’t learn any sports 
FOURTH Tv kip—! don’t do my home- 
work very well 
tv xios— Nurse, will you please lead 


iate, 


us to the Doctor's office? She does 0, 
and they exit with arms on each other's 
sh ilders, folli eine the Nurse.) 


First soy—I don't want to be a TV 
Kid. 

second soyr—Neither do I! 
fresh air and sunshine too well. 

nurse (re-enters)—Here comes the 
Doctor, Children. 


I like 


poctor (re-enters, carrying food 
chart Sorry to keep you waiting, 
Children. Here’s the information you 


wanted This chart shows the 
Basic Food groups necessary to good 
health He hang chart and refers 
to it.) The first group that is necessary 
for a balanced diet is green and yellow 
\ getables. 
BASIC FOODS I (enter)— 
We're green and yellow vegetables, 


seven 


suf 


Delicious cooked or raw, 
Grow us in your garden, 
Or buy us in the store. 


Step to the rear of the stage tu here 
other six groups of Basic Foods 
ind when their time come 


poctror—The second group is toma- 
toes and citrus fruit. 

BASIC FOODS 11 (enter)— 
An orange in the morning, 


A grapefruit in the night, 


A tomato in your salad, 

Will keep you feeling right. 
pocror—Group three consists of po- 

tatoes and other vegetables. 
BASIC FOODS Ill (enter)— 

Potatoes are So tasty, 

No matter how they’re tried: 

Baked or mashed, boiled, or browned, 

And especially, French-fried! 
poctor—In the fourth group we 

have milk and milk products. 
BASIC FOODS IV (enter) — 

The cow, it isa noble beast; 

Of cows I nightly dream. 

They give us milk and cheese and 

things; 

Up North, they give ice cream! 
poctror—Next we shall see the pro 

tein group. 
BASIC FOODS V (enter)— 

Protein in any form 

Builds sturdy arms and legs. 

Know what protein is? 

Meat, poultry, fish, and eggs. 
poctror—Group six contains bread, 

flour, and cereals. 
BASIC FOODS Vi 

White bread, rye bread, whole-wheat 

bread, 
And cereals daily take. 


And once in a while, if 


enter 


youre very 
good 
Have a little cake! 
pocror— The last group is butter 


and fortified margarine 


ieee eenn een ieNNT 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


May 1—Child Health Day. 

May 4-10—Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. Theme: Kind- 
ness is Contagious. 

May 4-11 — Music Week. 
Theme: Live with Music. 

May 11—Mother's Day. 

May 15—Ascension Day. 

May 17—Armed Forces Day. 

May 19—The Birthday of 
Queen Elizabeth II. 

May 25 — Pentecost; First 
Day of Feast of Weeks— 
when law (Torah) was 
given on Mt. Sinai. 

May 30—Memorial Day. 
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BASIC FOODS vii (enter) — 
You all know how good I am, 
If in the kitchen you like to putter. 


Spread me on bread and on Hapyjac ks 


too! 
I'm tasty golden butter! 
pocror—And there you have the 


seven Basic Foods groups. 

EIGHTH FOOD (enters)—What about 
me? You forgot me! 

poctror—Who are y 

EIGHTH FOoD—I|'m the eighth Food 

Group. 

First soY—I thought there were only 
seven. Which food are you? 

EIGHTH FOOD— 

come in many flavors. 

My taste, it is just tops, 

I've gota stick fora body— 

I’m (slowly by syllables) lol-lee-pops! 
CHILDREN— Lol-lee-pops? 
poctror—You aren't a Basic Food. 
EIGHTH FOOD—Gee! (Deep sigh.) I 

always take an awful licking. (Evit, 

both crying and li king large pop.) 
First Girt—Doctor, is that all you 

have to do to be healthy—just eat the 

right combination of the seven Basic 

Foods? 
poctor—Food’s important all right, 

but it’s not the whole story. Here are 

some other things that are important 
to maintain good health 
(Continued on page 71 


ou? 




















To Your Health 


Continued from page 70) 


Each good health factor enters and 


vives his verse. He remains on stage, 
grouped with his fellows.) 
FRESH AIR 


I'm out all day 
When the skies are fair. 
I'm important to you- 
My name’s Fresh Air! 
SUNSHINE 
My Vitamin D 
Will help you grow. 
My name is Sunshine, 
As you all know 
PLENTY OF REST ( yawning)— 
When you play hard, 
lo fe el your be St, 
(;0 to sleep early 
And get plenty of rest 
NuRSE— Remember, too much of any- 
thing is no good. Here are some other 
familiar friends that help stay 
healthy. 
Dentist 
Doctor enter on cue 
steps to one side, 
DENTIST 
Do your teeth hurt? 
I can help you prevent this. 
You know who I am 
I'm your neighborhood dentist. 
SCHOOL NURSE 
If you feel bad, 
And you don’t want to feel worse, 
Come and see me 


yau'n 


you 


School Nurse. and School 
Each speaks and 


remaining on Sta 


I'm your school nurse. 
SCHOOL DOCTOR 
And I'm your doctor, 
There's nothing to fear, 
If you have a check up 
At least once 
THIRD GIRL realized how im- 
portant good health was until today 
First Boy-And its 
healthy, too, if we remember thre 


things Hi vsestures to each of / 


a year 


I nev I 


to be 


} 
I 


Casy 


three groups on the stave as he reters 


Eat the right 
plenty of exercise and rest in the fresh 


them foods. Get 


air and sunshine. And get the proper 
medical check-ups 

SECOND GIRL | learned a lot today 
too. | learned that having your health 


means more than money or circuses, or 
anything! 

All singe the health sone 
page 40 of this issue 


found or 


Mother’s Day on the Farm 


Continued from page 32, 


Enter Lambs, followed by the other 
Barnyard Babi 
LAmess (fv M ther Animals 


We want you to sit right down 

Please look happy; please don’t frown 
Mother Ar chairs that 

Vary provi ed 
Lambs tie a bell around their moth- 

ers neck with a pretty nbbon 
MRS. SHEEP Oh, dear 

this IS SO sweet! 
Ducklings pre 

a bathing cap 


mals sit in 


my lambkins, 


sent their mother with 


mrs. puck My little darlings, this 
is so neat! 
MRS. HEN as Chicks give her a huge 


imitation cob of corn Little chickens, 
how I love corn! 
MRS. DOG 


tation bone 


as she receives a big imi- 
The biggest bone since I 
was born! 


MRS. RABBIT (receiving a large imi- 


tation carrot You sweet littl rabbits 
you spoil me, you know! 
mrs. Cat (folding up a huge m 


that her babies give her) —Oh, my littl 
kittens, I do thank you so! 

BABY ANIMALS 
We heard that it was Mother's Day! 
The ( hildren told us SO. 
Please stand up now and we'll join 

hands 

lo sing a song we know! 


They form a sen ircle with the 
Vother center, all fae- 
ing’ the 

ENTIRE CAST (sing the 


Animals in the 
audte nee 


following song 


to the mothers present; tune, “Jingle 

Beli 

CS 

We love vou, Mothers dear, so very 
very much, 

In our coops and houses, and in our 
little hutch 

You make home so nice and warm and 
cosy too 

I reaily am so happy that my (each 
points to self mother is you! 


Each child points to own Mother in 


audience 


cHorus~ Please pretend that there’s 
a curtain 
All exit, Chorus last.) 


How We Get Successful 
3-D Art 
from page 59 


r 
Continucd 


color, and in the manipulation of tools 
can be noted 


Teachers realize that the child needs 
background in order to have something 
to express. Therefore throughout vari- 
ous stages of social studies units, the 
importance of research and investiga- 
tion as a basis for the expression ot 
ideas through art edia is. stressed. 
The art supervisor is a resource person 
for all phases of the total school pro- 
gram. He serves on every committee 
that plans a resource init for the 
schools 

Not only in the creating of three- 
dimensional art objects, but in all 


forms of art in the school, numerous 


materials are used. In addition to the 
many types of equipment provided by 
the Board of Education, the children 
supplement with scrap or discarded 
iterials obtain d out id ol school 


How to Use 
“The Jolly Joggles” 
(See page 31) 


1. First, read the poem with your 
class just for the fun it provides. It’s 
a humorous tale that children will 


if they don’t have to think about 


enjoy 
imiy SCTIOUS implic tions 

When you discuss the problems 
of healthful living, turn to the story 
One misconception children — often 
have is that poverty and unsanitary 
conditions travel together. This is not 
necessarily sO Point out that the 
Joggles family made themselves, their 
animals, and their home sparkling 
with nothing more than Sud-Zee! 

}. Use the story to develop a crea 
tive pantomime. The scrubbing and 
w“ ishing scenes can lead to all sorts 
of imaginative performances. How do 


you scrub a cow, for instance, or the 
ceiling of a room, or “our ears and 
our necks and our noses’? 


t. Make a class scrapbook of stories 
with health They can be cut 
from children’s magazines, copied from 
old written by the children 

5. This page will inspire some chil 


! 
angies 
readers 


dren to write their own Jolly Joggles 


stories. They might continue the ad 
ventures of this family or find one of 
their own. The incidents to discuss 
ire many. The family might not clean 
their teeth and all have toothaches 
they might all eat too much and be 


too fat; they might get too little sleep 
irritable each day. Mention a 
to your group and they will go 


ind be 
few 
on from there 

6. Make a class health check fist 
ind call it “The Jolly Joggles Health 
Chart.” Opposite the class names put 
two columns. Label the first “Befor 
Sud-Zee,” the second “After Sud-Zee.” 
When making the daily health check 
put an x in the appropriate column. 
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Teachers... 
Borrow by Mail! 


Completely Confidential 
On YOUR Signature Only 


No Principal Payments 
Until Next Fall 












As a teacher you are en- 
titled to special privileges 
from us so you can do as 
thousands of other teachers 
have done for 
nearly half a cen- 
tury borrow- 
by-mail from the 
Postal Finance 
Company with dig- 
nity and respect of 
privacy and enjoy 


a caretree summer. 





Start Enjoying These Benefits 
RIGHT AWAY %e~ x02 can plan a rea 


furthering your education so you can advance to a 
higher paying position, buying a new car. Perhaps 
you need to consolidate your debts to maintain a 
good credit rating - Or you need tunds to pay 
doctor bills, insurance premiums, home mainte- 
nance, or to build a summer cash reserve. 








We at Postal Finance have specialized for years in 
making small loans to teachers in strictest of con- 
fidence. We require no co-signers, so your friends, 
family, school authorities are never notified. Every- 
thing is handled entirely through the privacy of 


the mail. 
. 
State License Because we are licensed 
and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking department, you are assured 
low, lawful rates. No deductions, no fees. You get 
the full cash amount immediately and pay back in 
small monthly installments. DURING SUMMER 
VACATION MONTHS YOU NEED MAKE NO 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS. 
Just your signature is all we need for you to bor- 
row 550 to $600. No mortgages, no security, no in- 
surance. Just rush the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive complete loan papers every- 
thing you need to borrow $50 to S600 immediately. 


POSTAL FINANCE 


¢ COMPANY Dept. 600H 
\\ 


UNI COUPON FOR FREE 





























Pay Doctor Bills 


200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


YS 


LOAN PAPERS 





Postal Finance Co., Dept. 600H 
200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
Gentlemen: Please rush complete loan papers and full information telling what special 


privileges 1, as @ teacher, enjoy when borrowing from Postal Finance Co 


Address 
Town = 


Age Amount 1} want to borrow $ 


| 
Nome | 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
' rot A 


World eadling f tCTHENTIC folk om 
on RECORDS I ling THI ETUNIE Fol 
WAYS LIBRARY w aut . tion of t 
u i ver oth) 5 t 5, recorded on location; each 
Long Play R 1 i « mpanied by extensive notes 


by collectors and recognized authority 
he fa i . ‘ 
ret ANTHOLOGY © JAZZ «a 
MI Sté 
LITERATURE series 
For complete catalog write to 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
197 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y. 
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An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials W rite for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aida. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville N.Y. 
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Older Children 
Are Interested, Too 
(¢ ontinucd from page 38 ) 


It may crack when it expands much 
the way it does in nature over periods 
of time. Freezing water in cracks in 
rocks may do the same thing 

Several bath towels of different 
colors representing the layers of the 
earth may be placed flat on a table 
Children can then push both ends to- 
gether raising the middle and produc- 
ing folds This push demonstrates 
forces in the earth that form moun- 
tains 

| iyers ol mode ling clay may also be 
used to show pressure produc ing folds 
If the folds break and slip a “fault” 
may form. This illustrates another way 
that mountain building occurs in 
nature 

Children may place loose sand in 
a long wide pan and use an electric 
fan to build a small sand dune The 
dune may be started by stopping the 
moving sand with the hand long 
enough to start the dune forming 
\ watering can with a single spout 
” used to pour water on sand 
that is built up in a pan This wil 
show how flowing water plays a part 
in the making of a gulley and a delta 
This formation may also be observed 
during a heavy rain storm out of doors 
in places where rills re forming 
gulleys 

Children can mold clay or powdered 
ishestos al d water into the shape ot a 
volcano. A hollow is formed in_ the 


top and a small pan ibout three 
inches in diameter fitted into it. Then 
the model volcano ts placed on the 


table top, covered with newspapers for 
protection Th pan is filled with 
immonium dichromate crystals and 
the mixture tenited. It is not explosive 
but sparks will shoot up from the 
crater and large amounts of green ash 
will pour down the sides The erup 
tion will continue until the chemical ts 
used up. Children should not touch 
th ish but observe it carefully. It 
ippear as lava flowing from the 
crater. This demonstration may stim 
ulate que Stions ind should lead to an 
iccurate explanation of vulcanism and 
its Causes 

The earth is 


Evidences of these changes are all 


changing constantly 


ibout us but it ts for the ilert to 
notice them. Boys and girls can develop 
powers of observation throu h direct 
experience. It might prove istounding 
to many children that the most 
bvious and common materials about 
them are the most important and most 
valuable things in the natural world 
The ground undet their feet rests on 
rock which circles the globe support- 
ing oceans and continents. Rock als 
builds our homes, schools, churches 
and factories 

It is difhicult to conceive of any 
material thing that does not have its 
origin in rock. Try playing a game 
with boys and girls to illustrate this 
See if they can name objects in school 
home, and elsewhere which point up 
the significance of rocks and minerals 
in our world. Here is a start—rocks 
from which stone is fashioned are used 
nm buildings sidewalks, and pavermne nts 
Ore-bearing rocks provide metals such 
as copper used in making wire 
pennies, pots iron and steel (facto 
ries, machines, automobiles, bridges 
mineral fuels space travel precious 
materials such as gold, silver, gems 
mediums of exchange; soil ( produced 
from rocks The earth provides in 
numerable riches but we must be care- 
ful to conserve them or they may be 
lost forever. 

Since rocks are fascinating and 
plentiful, youngsters like to collect 


and brine them to school. Teachers 


1958 


may use this interest as a_ starting 
point to develop an understanding of 
the earth's crust and also to explain 
more fully the meaning of rocks and 
minerals A teacher need not be able 
to identify each sample since there 
are over a hundred different kinds of 
rocks and about fifteen hundred min- 
eral specimens 

The work of identifying these is the 
job of the specialist in the field of 
geology He could, however, make a 
good resource person if he were avail- 
able in the community. Much can be 
learned without becoming entangled 
in technical terminology 

Rocks may be grouped in a variety 
of ways depending on characteristics 
of color, texture, shape, formation, 
location, use, and so on. Many books 
are now available which have simplified 
the classification of rocks, minerals, 
and ores. This involves some detective 
work and may include in the naming 
an understanding of crystal forms, 
hardness {Moh’s scale of ten minerals 
is used), color, luster, streak, ultra- 
violet light, flame, and bead tests 
There are also, in the newer guides 
many pictures of rocks and minerals 
in natural color which help greatly in 
identification 

Many museums have collections 
which will help collectors with their 
labeling problems. A state bureau of 
mines will often send free samples of 
rock upon request 

Children should be encouraged to 
make individual collections and be 
guided by the teacher to places where 
certain rocks can be jiound. Large 
specimens of rocks are useful in that 
they show the minerals which make up 
the rocks quite clearly. A large samplk 
of granite, for example, may show 
feldspar, quartz, mica, and hornblende 
For collections, however, small samples 
that can be glued on pasteboard or in 
cigar boxes ar preferabl Partitions 
will separate the specimens and _ set 
them off. For individual display boxes, 
see page 26 of the April issue.) A small 
rectangular patch of white enamel 
paint or adhesive tape may be placed 
on each sample and numbered with 
India ink. In a notebook, the number 
with the name of the specimen, plac 
found, date, and name of collector 
will serve as a key to the collection. In 
making larger displays for classroom 
use, it is suggested that children 
photograph or sketch the locale from 
where the rock was lifted to provide 
pertinent information in graphic form 
about the place. This helps develop 
scientific habits of work and _ illus 
trates in greater detail the history of 
the sample. 

When greater knowledge is gained 
in the study of rocks, simple tests for 
identification should be made For 
example, some rocks appear to be 
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made up of sand grains cemented to- 
gether. By rubbing two such stones 
together, sand is made. Sandstone is 
an appropriate name for the rock and 
easily tested that way. When two rocks 
of shale are rubbed together, a fine 
powder is formed. Shales or mud- 
stones are mainly clays which have 
hardened into rock. A _ little water 
either added to the powder or poured 
directly on the sample will give off 
the odor of mud. Limestone and 
marble can be tested by placing a 
few drops of vinegar on their surfaces 

if the vinegar fizzes, calcite is present. 
Pumice is one of the igneous rocks that 
can be floated in water. Children 
might devise their own simple tests as 
they develop their study of the earth’s 
crust. 

Rocks are usually classified into three 
groups typifying the way in which they 


were formed—sedimentary water- 
formed metamorphic changed 
and igneous (fire made). A_ book 


about rocks will provide more in- 
formation about each group. 

Crystal making is related to ways 
in which minerals are formed and is 
a source of much pleasure to children 
\ chemical crystal garden may by 
made by pouring over an unglazed 
brick in a dish, a mixture of four 
tablespoons salt, four tablespoons 
liquid bluing, four tablespoons water 
and one and one half tablespoons 
household ammonia (with no soap 
\ litthe mercurochrome or ink may be 
added for color. Do not disturb the 
mixture for two or three days and let 
the children watch the crystals form. 

Sugar, salt, alum, epsom salt, and 
copper sulphate form beautiful crystals 
Simply dissolve any one of the sub- 
stances in a half glass of hot water 
Stir in as much as the water will 
dissolve. Suspend a string or nail in 
the solution and watch the crystals 
planting a small 
crystal on the string) is sometimes 
necessary to get crystallization started 
Slow evaporation of liquid will form 
large crystals—rapid evaporation will 
Experiment. to 
find out how temperatures can_ be 
controlled to form the size of crystals 
desired. 


HELPFUL MATERIALS 


Fletcher, Gustav L.; and Wolfe, Caleb 

W.: Earth Science, Third Edition 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1953 

Parker, Bertha Morris; and Blough 
Glenn O.: The Earth's Changing 
Surface Row Peterson & Co... 
1953). 

White, Anne Terry: All about Ou 
Changing Rocks (Random House 
1955). 

Zim, Herbert S.; and Shaffer, Paul R.: 
Rocks and Minerals Simon & 
Schuster, 1957) 


grow. “Seeding” 


form small crystals 
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IRELAND NEW YORK THIS PAGE interests you, doesn't it? That means "Trips and Tours, 
VISITING EUROPE ? on pages 10 and 11, should do so also—and you'll find a coupon of 


The Instructor's Free Teacher Travel Service, which you can fill out. 









NEW YORK 


? 
this summer! NEW YORK PRINCE EDWARD 
You'll love it ISLAND 

at the GOING TO NEW YORK? 


Barbizon! ENJOY B. H.V. (Best Hotel Valve) - , mooning. 1 


ALL ROOMS a ie Be 
WITH RADIO alk Oe esr 


: 3 
As you take your “Triple % 
Trip the gh the lovely % 
Maritimes th mer, you g 


will find th at in many re- . 
spects t best of all awaits # 

P.E.1. is the top center of 

the Maritime Provinces. Eas- pur \ 












| poe the advantages of a 
i4smart hotel . .. at low 


Barbizon rates! Swimming pool, 






music room, library, lounges, 


social activities too. Also right in 


S4 ANNON the Barbizon ...a drug store, 
AT cleaning service, coffee shop, and 


FREE AIRPORT, IRELAND attractive restaurant. Radio in 





ively a ible 


Gotng there, or returning. you 
also visit New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, thus seeing three 


j 





STOP for “Songs of Erin” tours to Ireland's your room . . . I \ air condition- cenhastek necsniene ts Guo 

loveliest scenic resorts. One, two, four and ing if you like. You'll feel secure holiday 

six-day tours, from $11 to $62.05... hotels, in the congenial atmosphere. And Accommodations Risheloom Dir "Trave , a 

meals, even gratuities included living at the Barbizon, vou're for 1000 guests Box NT, Charlottetown, P.E.T. a 
‘ | Spend your time where you get * 


SHOP at the fabulous duty-free Shannon conveniently near sliops, cultural AT RADIO CITY the best return. 
Gift Shop for amazing bargains in exclusive hh OT ‘ L is TIMES satel 


frish and European merchandise What you centers and theaters! 
Si aeeee en CHESTERFIELD PRINGE EDWARD Lan 


For information on “Songs of Erin™ HOTEL RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 130 West 49th Street, New York CANADA'S GARDEN PROVINCE 


Tours, ‘and Shannon Gift Shop literatura Write for illustrated booklet ——— 


see your Travel Agent or write: GARAGE ACR THE STREET 
MISS F. SHANNON at . — 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22,N.¥, The FOU ZOU 
O 
annon Lexington Ave. at 63rd Street « New York City 
Write for Booklet G-5 
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From $4.25 daily 


FREE AIRPORT ; 
(Weekly rates upon application) 


IR | IRELAND | a | IRELAND | 
No extra charge for stopover at Shannon 
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A 0 Henry’s fiery speeches aroused the Colon Visit 
yO l] famous old Bruton Church, the Raleigh Tavern, 
V, { the Printing Othcee end other historic | dings 
‘ 
’ \ ted which witnessed America’s struggle for freedom. 
¥) \ i’ Fine lodgings in modern hotels, colonial guest 
} vi houses, motor houses and restored taverns, 
, ‘ Williamsburg Inn & Cottages, 
Lodge & Taverns * The Motor House 
Double rooms with bath from $8.00 





y 
center Ap 
R | your 
ente rtainment 
No matter when you come, Atlantic City is 


always ready for you with the greatest 
orray of seashore attractions... the famous neemmenenee 
Boordwoalk with its shops and shows and 
ocean piers . . . decks for lazing in the CE NTE ee NEW YORK 


sun... the brilliant beach and sparkling 














RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


surf... sports of all sorts . . . and hun- The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
" r its top motion pictures and fabulous 
dreds of fine hotels and motels to fit tame shows, ia a Mew York raust. 
your budget. NBC TELEVISION TOUR 


See the behind-the-scenes workings of 

your favorite radio and TV shows on 

this wonderful one hour tour. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 

The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 

comprehensive view of the exciting 

highlights of this city within a city. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 








* For information on School Journeys write to ot mr ’ Mit he ll, W <a Pt Virginia® 





For Complete Information, Write Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price in the diversified Union 
“— - 9 Hall, News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
tlantic City, N. J. For free ills. folder write Dept. R, Box 491, 
W 
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Write for t FREE “Travel Pack” for 
n i n about West Virginia 
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Addre 

Cit Zon State 

Addre I t ‘ N ] if i it ( nm 

I “) ite Capit Bidg.: Charlestor 

West \ ry M 


LO = Science 
—— | TEN 


PICTURE- 
STORY 
POSTERS 
| THAT 
EXPLAIN TODAY'S 
SCIENTIFIC MARVELS! 





Lerge-size (10" « 13°), each 
poster is printed in two colors 
Explanatory text easily under 
sf J by ch Jren Supp ementary 
fext on back of each poster 
jes related activities and 


crass nm experiments 


The f fers feature Jet Pr »puls on 
Rockets, Television, Atomic Energy, 
Photoelectr Cells, Sonor 
Diesels, Plastics, and Nylon. Each 
set $2 ”) 

USE TH UPON 

FOR YOUR RDOER 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, New York 


Radar 


Please send me sets of 
Today's Wonders in Science Posters 
at $2.00 each. My 
enclosed 


payme nt is 


Name 
Street 
City & Zone 


State 
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the development of 


Israel Celebrates 
Its 10th Anniversary 


Continued from page 25 
Radio and Filt section f the Israel 
() I | addre 

1 Isr (; rmment Tour 
) Fifth A New York 3¢ 


GROGRAPHY OF ISRAEI 


Situated at tl tern end of the 
Mf \ t of \ 
MI 
\ } to As 
\ ! isands of 
\ N | rsey 
| j ‘ rip t 
_ f } of 
( Red S por f 
I 
M l P 
M 
\ ! illy color d 
d ! t crater 
Jord \ \ t on rtl 
From | I] ! rth, the Riv 
Jordas I d S f 
( ‘ | | 
I I Israel | rdar 
\ Kist Pris pa lak 
i] ( 1 DeadS Pp 


rIME-LINE FACTS 


The Biblical Period 
{ : 
of ( l of I l, Pal 


1200 to 515 B.C. 


IN ! 1} iptivi- 
| . 
Second Temple Period 457 B.C.-A.D. 70 
\ nder t Cit t < quere 
KK ! M hich 
l ( kal lay 
I f R l nati 
| (hrist 
} f ] t Re ' 
6b. D f Jer I 
Foreign Rule A.D. 132-1862 
| d of By l 


m by ¢ rusad- 


lurks 

irmics. 

1870-1948 
Organization 


( ng t bv Ottoman 

» I n by N 
The Return to Zion 
World Z 


f | Theodor Het 
| r D tration ) 
lI} t Pal tine 
UN p tion of Palestine f 
Br withdraw | 
». Pro hition of Independence by 
Nat ( ul representing Jew 
n Palestine nd the World Zioni 
Moven n Tel Aviv, the fifth of 
Ivar, 5708, or May 14, 1948, namin 


new state Medinat Yisrael (The Stat 


NAMES TO REMEMBER 


contributed to 
Israc l. 


il re ports and tests ) 


[hese people have 
modern 
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Theodor Herzl fathered idea of a Jew- 
ish state in 189 

Lord Balfour, [ritish Se 
eign Affairs, whose sympathies with 
Zionist hopes resulted in the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 

Chaim Weizmann was the first pre sident 

Eliazer Ben Yehuda wrote first modern 
Hebrew d thus helping He- 


retary of For- 


tionary 
brew to become a living languag 
Henrietta Szold, founder 

Women's Zioni ( 


America, dedicated life to dev lop- 


ties In 
Marcus, called the 
Israelis trained the 


secret army of defense 


David 
American’ by 
Ha inal 

David Ben 


prime munistet 


Colonel 


Gurion, first and present 

pioneered in Pales- 
tine as a youth 

Golda Meir, former Mil kee school 
teacher and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, has spoken at the UN 

Abba Eban, chief of Israels UN dele- 
gatior is an issador to Washin ton 

Ben Zvi, pt f Israel, and schol- 

ar and writer 


PLACES TO REMEMBER 


Jersualem, pital pop UM , in- 
d since dawn of history 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa (| 
city nd a con ial, industrial 
ind i 
Haifa pr port 
Residential s pes of Mt 
( rmel have \ \ and 
Mt. Hermon 
Tiberias, \ teri I Ss Galilee 
in the north 
Nazareth, | of | many 
hy fu ( ri | 
Beersheba, pits fd N where 
\brahar hu i \ I ie il 
ti t nd 
Israel 
N it bustles with farmes ners 
1 Bedo 


Ashkelon, s a I rt 1 Crusader’s 
Dead Sea, lowest s] 


tf ol nerat mined on 


Eilath | 


~\ 





JULIA L. MCALLISTER 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Elemertary Sch 
Holley, New York 


JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant 





Africa and Asia. Terminus of alter- 
nate route to the Suez Canal. Beauti- 
ful winter resort 

Capernaum, associated with New ‘Tes- 
tament, has ruins of famous ancient 


synagogue 


OTHER RESOURCI 
1. The Jewish 


was rooted in the land 


FACTS 
civilization 
Israc | Ss cal- 


ancient 


endar, holy 


took their form and content from work 


days, poetry, and ethics 


on the land 

Food requirements doubled since 
1948. Faced with problem of compet- 
ing with cheap Arab labor, and the 
difficulty of settle- 
marshy plains or stony 


great individual 
ments in the 
hill region, 
various types ol settlements called the 
functioned through 


farmers organized into 


“kibbutz” which 
committees elected democratically. 
}. Irrigated land has increased three 
fold in t 
t. New farming methods and guid- 
farm specialists have in- 


hn years 


ance trom 


creased production and improved 
quality of agricultural products 

5. Through large-scale reforestation 
projects sponsored by government, cu- 
been planted in the 


trees on the 


calyptus trees have 
swamps and pin moun- 
tains. 


Government 


Israel governed by Cabinet re- 
sponsible Parliament which is called 
Knesset (word used 2,000 vears) with 


Knesset 


membership of 120 The 
makes laws 
Ni two-party 
parties in the last election 

3. No written constitution, but the 


system. Seventeen 


usually accepted constitutional rights 
re guarameed 
t. d It stat is president elect- 
ed by Knesset for 5 years Has little 
executive power; receives foreign dip- 
its; signs treatics 


Education and Culture 
Activit 


born, old timers, 


s designed to weld native 


ind new immigrants 
into a united natior 

2. Langu f Israel is Hebrew, the 
riginal language of the Bibl Ara- 
bic, spoken by its Arab citi 


Continued on page 75 


is also 


Children Before 





"No, | haven't been to Switzerland, but 
several members of my family have. | al- 
ways loved everything about the beautiful 
little country and its freedom-loving peo- 
ple,’ Miss McAllister tells us. "Perhaps 
because | read aloud Heidi (a copy which 
had been written in easy-to-read form), 























Israel Celebrates 


° we cent of thi tal cane 
Its 10th Anniversary ede ext —_ ee 
Continued from page 74, rom various Christian sects and 
Druz The lat t Christ 
n official language English 1 re nity is the Greek Catholic neat 
juired subject from sixtl rade up ( Roman Catholics rank 
Elementary schoo ducatior rotestant missions and schools 
free and compulsory Arab ch ! 1 in citi j . 
share equally in its be metite Grad i asiatie ila te Pan 
schools opened in ee) \ra il , aiiinan “seo we 
which previously had none. About ne through elekt in 
Arab teachers traimed since 346 ( t. sch ver a 
+, Facilities for higher educati 1 Jewish 
: } r me t} ] ear 
have improved yearly. Hebr Univer the 1967-58 achoo! sear 9 
sity opened on Mt. Scopus in | irses at the Univ 
tramste ae to Givat Ram |! M ind devoting more t e to trave 
Scopus is now Jordan territory 1} vriting 
Technion (the M.I-T. of the Mid Special Offer 
East) has new « impus on slop sof Mt , Pees 3 Bil seins 
Carmel; W mann Institute of Scien . = _ " tn Rane b 1 . 
opened in 1949 re f sources for Fe 
Citizens erial Addre request 
According to 1949 Law of R pi Israel, THE INSTRUCTOR Dan 
turn, every Jew has rigl ttle in I wh - - ag gene ‘cao heed 
racl. As result, refugees from | 
I , DP il ) enti 1 ru . 
stay wr Stagg ne Joan of Are 
7 a “ e UV | Continued from page 43) 
foreign to Israel) h PRINCE CHaRLEsS- [ell me 
n rated hy her 
lo 1 their ret I I Sir Robert and | 
been “Op nM Carpet wher sin rosert | | here a 
! ngined Skym trar rred | fror } pl f I 
Yemenite Jew Operation A S} the sit f mv friend 
Bal when almost tl I Lass Plea Sire. hear | 
poy tion of Iraq \ PRINCE CHARLES 5) 
4 Ship to Settlem u ler ol lady. What is it that \ 
thousands f North Aft ‘ \ joan- My d ish i 
) agr ut ts re labor row 1 Kin f ky I | 
was eded HH +} : 
The m rity ntil R rol 
withou 1 their | k tl , 
} s bh ! m k } } A d it 
come trot t he | 
5 Over PRINCE CHARLES ~ re ry 
populatior ! | B imp f 
lands. Yet the p maker lead an at , h 
the governm person SiR ROBERT | 
people of the | . : 
lusively fr rl I d 
European trained PRINCE CHARLES 
t. The domin cultur \\ d t k Thi Ip 
Ab u 4 p fs] | j 
( d on page 7 


ae AX a 


all the children in my class became in- 
terested.” 
Other ways that she used to arouse the 
children's interest were 
@ Learning Swiss songs and dances. 
@ Perusal of souvenirs brought to school 
by children or teacher. 


I non-Jew h p pulat n 1S 





A i Meee? «Ra 


@ Study of the land and its people 

The nterest and enthusiasm of their 
teacher encouraged the children; but she 
did not over-direct them in planning and 
painting made magina- 
tion but based on what they had learned 
about this fascinating country. 





their mural from 


lan commu- 


Hartford, 
10-year peri- 
and Hebrew 
During 


Hartfore 


to Bibliogra- 
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What a glorious vacation! You go ‘ 
—a week or longer—yet everything is planned. 
You visit mile-high Denver . .. Big Thompson 
Canyon Estes- Rocky Mountain National 
Park ... Trail Ridge Road ...Grand Lake... 
Lookout Mountain Coiorado Springs . . 
Manitou Springs... Pikes Peak ...Garden of 
the Will Rogers Shrine of the Sun. . 
Cheyenne Mountain. 


Gods... 


You'll like these features, too: 
day from mid-June to mid-September; coupons 
cover every item of expense in Colorado except 


You can leave any 


tips (no need to carry large sums); low costs be- 


come even lower if you can take advantage of 


Rock Island’s 


Family Plan Fares. 


See your Travel Agent or any Rock Island representative 


R. E. KING, General Passenger Traffic Manager 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
723 La Salle 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


describing your Colorado Independent 


)- Rock 
Y Island 


Street Station 


Please send me copy of your 4 color folder 


l'ours. 


Also tell me about your money-saving Family Fares. 


Name 


Address 


Cc 
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Zone State 


“independent” 
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joan—No, I do not deny it. I did 
lead an army. We won the Battle of 
Orleans and four other battles besides. 

crown (shouting all together) See? 
We said she was a witch 

juoce Do you deny that you are a 
girl who dressed in a strange way for 


Joan of Arc 
(Continued from page 75) 


Highness, I am_ pre- 
if this plan 


JOaN— Your 
pared to give my life 
should fail. 
erwhelmed— 


PRINCE CHARLES (0! ee 
rises)—How can I refuse? I have al- a girl? In armor? In the clothing of 
ways trusted Sir Robert iudement a man? . 
With his supervision and Joan’s sincere soan~No, I don’t deny that I wore 
faith, | believe that France can win armor. How else could I have clothed 

sin ROSERT— Joan, | will see to it that myself while fighting a battle and lead- 
you have a horse, a very fine horse ing four thousand men? 

paince cHaRes—I will place under JUDGE ast you deny that you heard 
your command four the ind of my voices that were not ther 
most trusted soldict I shall also see JOAN | frying to nuince everyone 
that vou have armor. (G to chest The voices were there! I heard them 
Here, Joan, is a sword and my own very clearly. They were heavenly voices 
banner Pau I wish you Godspeed that I heard while I was praying. 
and a successful venture. suoce (to the crowd Do you be- 

lieve she is innocent? 
ACT Ill crowo (all together)—No! She’s a 

ANNOUNCER- Joan did eed. She witch! She's a heretic! 
led the Princ: s soldiers to the city of PERSON | ~ Let's put her in jail. 
Orleans and freed it. They then went PERSON 2—Don't put her in jail 

| ind won Speaking fearfully She will cast a 


on to four more fierce b 


them. They marched to Re ms whet spell over us 
the Prince was cr d the King of PERSON 3-—Let’s burn her at the 
France. Joan w captured by the en stake. Then we'll be rid of her for 
emy and brought to trial. The nex ct good 
takes place at the scene of the trial JUDGE lemnly Joan, you have 
] an is in chains with English heard what the people have said. I 
Guards near by. On opposit le of now pronounce your sentence. You are 
stave is a crowd of ie pl talku €Xx- to die by burnu at the stake. On May 
citedly ) in this year, fourteen hundred and 
Judge enters; crowd quiet thirty-one, you shall dis 
JUOGE Joan of Are, you are accused Joar amy defeated. Crowd 
of being a witch and a heretic. hushed m awed by the verdict 
crowo (all yelling at once Ye ANNOUNCER Joan of Are did burn 
yes, she is! She is! at tu tiike ntil she was dead But 
pearson |—Whoever heard of a girl still she lives on in the heart of every 
leading an army? French even today Twenty-five 
PERSON 2-—A girl diessed in men’s years a ; death, the Pope of th 
clothing! She must be a hereti K Catholic church pronounced 
PERSON 3~ She even hears voices that her i t d almost 500 years 
are not there! later, in 1920, Joan of Arc, maiden of 
juoee— Do you deny these facts? Do Domremy s for lly canonized by 
you deny that you led an army tl hurch and made a saint 





Economy Fares save you *113%*° 


- round trip 


with new TWA Sky Club Economy 
Fares. They're far less than regular round-trip Tourist! Call your travel agent 
today! Ask for the new TWA travel and study tour folder, “The World Is Yours.” Or 
write: TWA Air World Tours, Dept. 15-8, 1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


FLY THE FINEST... FLY s WL TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Save enough for extra fun and study abroad... 
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Two recent juvenile 
Maid of Orleans, 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 
books about Joan are: 
by K. M. Stokes (Roy Publishers, New 
York 19) and Joan of Arc, by Nancy 
Ross (World Landmark Books, E. M. 
Hale & Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin). 

Enid Mae Schoenfeld is now teaching 
a third grade at the North Side School 
ir East Williston, New York. The 
fourth-graders with whom she developed 
this play about Joan of Arc were pupils 
of the Oceanside Public Schools, Ocean- 


le, New York. 


Meet the Potter 
(Ce ntinued from page 67) 


most difficult, since to make a stand- 
ing animal children need to experi- 
ment with clay so that thick or bulky 
legs are used to support the animal. 
Even then, a lump of clay may have 
to be put under the belly to support it 
while working, to prevent sagging 
This lump may be designed as part of 
the permanent base for the animal, o1 
it may be removed after the animal 


sets. 


While working on these animals do 
the children have to learn by trial and 
error, or are there ways in which you 
can help without destroying their feel- 
ing of originality? 

I try to help them without “tellin 
them. Children like to make long, 9 
standout tails on their clay animals, 


hy it the se te nd to br ak off even be tore 


hiring, If they are advised to curl 
them to fasten onto the thigh or rump, 
here is much less chance of bre shins 


t 
uf i tail swings around and is an- 

ed well, it may give more life to 
the eo wag In the heads 
ind necks are more animated when not 
oking straight ahead but turned up, 


Same Way, 


down, or to one side. All legs, necks, 

ads, tails, and ears, and added 
parts which define an animal, need to 
be worked together. In clay pieces to 
be fired they cannot just be stuck on 
as is done with the plasticine or mod- 
eling clay which is not burned. This 


is part of the learning process of find- 
a material as well 
as coordination of hand and eye in 
controlling the clay to make what is 
desired. All these suggestions give 
more action to the modeling. 


ing out how to use 


This is a good time to bring up the 
subject of armatures, which is a common 
question. You can't use them ia pieces 
to be fired, can you? 

No, an armature is a wire “skeleton” 
which sculptors use to hold the action 
in their work. Clay shrinks about 10 
per cent (or about one inch to a foot 

as it dries and is fired. Metal 
not shrink. Therefore, a clay 

with an 


does 

figure 
armature inside could not 
be fired, because it would begin to 
crack as the clay dried and shrank. 
Nor can pieces of wood be inserted in 
clay that is to be fired. 


Is there much loss or breakage in 
firing? 
Even though we know that not all of 
the clay used in our school is wedged 
to remove 


air bubbles, our yearly loss 


is very small in firing, because all 
pieces are thor nughly dried before the 
first (biscuit or bisque) fire Pyro- 
metric (fire measure) cone 06 to 05 


1 to 1900 degrees F.) 


Your second firing is hotter, is it not? 
Yes, the second fire (glaze 
uur two electric kilns goes to a 
tly higher temperature—cone (4- 
{ 940 to 2030 degrees F.). We pre- 
heat our kilns on low current overnight, 
which allows us time to push the kiln 
on high current and fire 
ff isily before school closes at 3:50 


or glost) 


ten rature 


How much firing do you actually do 
in the kilns? 
During the 1956-57 
1) eeks, this is the 
kilr tiring notebook: 


school year of 
record in our 


1036 pes. Bisque-fired (kgtn.-6th grade) 
1036 pcs. Glost-fired (kgtn.-6th grade) 
169 pcs. Bisque-fired (7th-12th grede) 
169 pcs. Glost-fired (7th-12th grade) 
457 pcs. Bisque-fired (adult education) 
457 pcs. Glost-fired (adult education) 
We averaged about four kiln burns a 
week, and only 15 pieces were lost 
in the firings. There were about 21 
pieces to each firing because kinder- 
garten pottery is very small, 


Since clay does cost money, what do 
you do to keep the waste to a minimum? 
All dried-out clay broken or 
discarded from clay is put in- 
to a pail or container to dry, not just 
thrown When it has been thor- 
oughly dried, this scrap is poured into 
a pail of water and allowed to soak 
for a day or so. Then the excess water 
is poured off, and the clay is stirred by 
hand until fairly smooth. If dry plas- 
ter-of-Paris large-size bats are avail- 
able, the clay (now in slip or engobe 
form) is poured out on them to dry 
down to working condition, 


scraps, 


piec cs, 


away. 


How do you store it? 

be stored in any airtight 
indefinitely aad will not 
are available 
to put clay in. Then, if it 
is put in garbage pails of galvanized 
tin, no rust or scale will dirty the clay! 


Clay may 
container 
dry out. If plastic bags 


use those 


You mentioned clay being in “slip 
or engobe form." Isn't some pottery 
made by pouring slip into molds? 

Yes, much pottery is made in molds 
by the “slip or drain-cast method.” 


However, unless one understands even 


simple mold-making so that original 
molds may be produced no molds 
should be used. The use of commercial- 
ly made molds in ceramic classes 


should not be tolerated in a creative 
or educational class. Far too many 
adult ceramic this method 
for people to make “things in clay” 
designed by This is 
neither creative nor an educative way 
io produce ceramics. 


classes ust 


someone else 


Moving on toward the finished prod- 
uct, where do you get the glazes you 
use? 

For our large volume of ceramic pro- 
duction, it is cheaper to make our own 
glazes, with a limited selection as to 


color. In popularity, turquoise is first, 


blues next, then clear, off-white, pink, 
black, and finally green. At times we 
mix special colors as the need arise 8, 


but we use no reds because their source 
is expensive and their final firing 
(Continued on page 77) 
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temperatures are critical and exact. 
Their color burns out and volatilizes 
easily, and as there are demands on 
the art teacher for “business as usual,” 
kilns may easily be over-fired. 


Isn't there some danger of poisoning 
involved in making your own glazes? 
Only frits are used in our glazes, so 
that all ingredients are inert or in- 
soluble and there is no possibility of 
raw lead potsoning. 


Would you explain what you mean 
by the term “‘frits"’? 
Frits are melted ceramic materials 
which contain the glassy parts of th 
glaze. They may be dominant in either 
Lead (PbO); Borax, or Soda. Lead is 
acid and with copper oxide gives a 
green color to the glaze. Borax and 
soda are alkaline, and give turquois« 
color in rd | iZCS. 


How do you measure the glazes you 
make? 
Our simple formula glazes are weighed 
out in pounds and ounces on a kitcher 
scale. No ball-mill for grinding glaze 
is used, for all ceramic materials put 
chased today will easily pass throug! 
a 100-mesh screen when wet witl 
water, as the glaze is mixed. A tabl 
spoon ol Karo syrup Is idded to eacl 
quart of water for the glaze mix. TI 
permits students to handle the bisé 
tired pottery as_ they glaze, for tl 
e better. One pint of 
water to one pound of glaze is us 
about right, Put some glaze MIXkes 


due to the chemical reactions, W 


glaze \“ ill adher 


take more or less water 


Can children do their own glazing? 
Yes, and no From kindergarten 
through the fourth grade all glazu 
is done by the art teacher with a spray 
gun in a well ventilated spray 
because it 1s physically mpossibl: 

schedule glaze time in the art roor 
We know that this is bad educationall, 
but there are limitations. A spray gut 
and spray booth are not necessary 
equipment, but they facilitate work 
they are available. From the fiftl 
grades and up through high scho 
students do their own glazing by 
brushing on the glaze 

One final question—do you do any- 
thing at all with salt papas 
Sometimes there Is a suggestion t 


¥ is not 


simple as it would seem. Salt glazir 


do “simple salt glazing 


has to be done outside in an open shed 
or well ventilated place Salt is 
dium chloride, ind the salt is throw: 
into the specially designed kiln as tl 
temperature rises. The heat volat 

the salt into sodium which combine 
with the silica present in all clays 
ive a sodium silicate glaze, not only, 


Coming in the 
June Issue 


Che 


studies, science, art, mu 


to the clay surface of the pottery ware 


inside the kiln, but to all the interior 
surface of the kiln. Over a period of 
time the interior of the kiln is com- 
pletely salt-glazed. The poison gas, 
chlorine, escapes from the kiln as 
vapor. That is why salt glazing is not 
done inside a schoolroom 

Simple glaze formulas are avail- 
able by writing to Mr. Phelan at 
Alfred-Almond Central School, Al- 
mond, N.Y. Please enclose two 3-cent 


Stamps } 


CERAMIC REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 

Books 

Binns, C. | The Potter's Craft, 3rd 
Ed. (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 194 
Jougherty, | W Pottery Made Easy 
Milwaukee, Wis The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1943 

Jenkins, R. H Practical Pott for 
Craftsmen and id nts MIL: 
waukee, Wis The ee 
Co., 1941). 

Kenny, J. B.: The Complete Book of 
Pott ry fai no New York Green- 
berg, Publisher, 1949 

Kenny, J. B.:Ceran Sculpture (New 
York: Greenberg, Publisher, 1953 

Leach. Bernard: A Potter's Book (New 


Publishing 


York Ty imsatlantsy Arts Inc . 
Magazines 
( in Month 1175 North High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio 


Craft Heo ’ Y West 53rd Street, 
New York 19 N.Y. 


Lucius H. Washburt 53 Main St., 
Alfred, N.Y Alfred Specialties). 

Ceran Supply 

George Fetzer 9 7th Avenue 
Columbus Ohio 

American Art Clay Company, Indian 

lis 24, Indiana 

i Edward Orton Jr. Ceramic 

Foundation, 1445 Summit St., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio (Pyvrometric Cones 


TI 


Improved Spelling 
through Action Research 
Continued from page 6 


pronounce the word, use it in a sentence 


nd pronounce it again. Sometimes the 


pupils checked the tests and sometimes 
the teacher assumed this responsibility 
Any words missed on this test were 
placed on i new list in the child's 
notebook 

5. Another agreement reached be- 
tween the children and the teacher 
vas that thev would also learn to spell 

w words which came from learning 
experiences in the classroom. Thes 


words came from arithmetic, social 
ind other 


Continued on page 79 








Really 


everything i in 
CALIFORNIA! 


For the vacation of your life, California 
has everything ... you'll see it all when 
you let experts show you the sights, 
at an amazingly reasonable cost! 








DISNEYLAND — Near Los Angeles 





CARMEL — 3 and 5 Day Avis Vacations 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND 


San Frantiaeo- 


Complete guided tour de luxe, to 
see Steinhart Aquarium, Palace of Fine 
Arts, Seal Rocks—everything! Native 
guide takes you thru Chinatown after 
dark. See Muir Woods, giant redwoods. 
See the Mother Lode country! 


Travel Agent will make ail 
arrangements (no extra cost) 
or write for— 
FREE FOLDERS give details and rates on 
tours to Berkeley and Stanford Universi- 
ties, Santa Rosa, Valley of the Moon, his- 
toric Monterey, Yosemite, Angel’s Camp 
and other Gold Rush towns. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAY LINE 


Dept. T., 425 4th St., San Francisco 7 


Licensees for 
Avis Rent-a-Car System 















YOSEMITE —5 Day Avis Vacations 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND 


Loe Krglla— 


Explore vast studios at Universal 
City, Hollywood Bowl, famed Farmer's 
Market... Fascinating lectured tour of 
homes of stars in Beverly Hills, Beaches 
See Blue Boy at Huntington Library 
the Harbor—Disneyland 


Travel Agent will make all 
arrangements (no extra cost) 

or write for— 
FREE FOLDERS give details and rates on 
tours to San Diego, Old Mexico, Santa 
Barbara, Mt. Palomar Telescope (The Big 
Eye), Palm Springs, Death Valley, Hoover 
Dam, many more 


TANNER 
GRAY LINE fom ours 


Dept. T., 1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 17 


t either Los 
the-Sea, and 
oil, 


 , 





San Diego 
Story 


> 
VIS. RENT-A-CAR © 
rs along peautiful Pac! : 
: cluding Santa Barbara, 
estination Low tour '@ 





Coast, starting @ 


ovely Carmel-by 
tes include Cat, gas, 







3 and 5 day planned to ae 
Angeles oF San Francisco, oe 
Yosemite Park, dismiss cat 
insurance, hotel rooms. 













An Instructor 
AY Supplement 





Bob Burgert and Ray Denno have a real story to tell you 
about the handling and use of AV materials in San Diego 
schools, city and county. ® 
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1 he rules be low have 


uccessfully in a fourth grade hey pe Ils it 
can be simplified for lower grades base and 
or intensified for the upper grades first base 
Ir the lowe! rades instead of t would 
having bases, each correct spellin In any 
could be counted as a run and an 
incorrect spelling as an out kept 

In the upper ades, the game confuse 
could he made Trhore chalk nving rades, 











Ride the range in 
the Old West; see 
bullfights - enjoy 


outdoor sports. 


posing te 


A Spelling Baseball Game 


CECILIA C. LOVE 


Teacher, Fourth Grade 
Lafayette Street Sch 


Cape May, New Jersey 


OVeTCOTnM the main ob- 


rame a child who mis 


class would have 


conventional spelling tcammates could 


] 


ia word, lor CX- 
the players on the 


than the 


oUunel 


ht be required to spell 
ly before the bat- 


out Either the 


ure pitcher could choose 
pitcher chooses the 


to decide whether 


voluntee! ol 


whether the pitcher would have to 


] not out of the elect someone without knowing 

a matter ot tact, i the he could spell the word 
im is on its toes, the Another exciting feature for the 
! very time he come upper grades would be the stealing 
be en the word he ot bases If the batter and pitcher 
re You can be pretty or person selected to spell the 
¢ or his teammates will word on pitcher's team) both 
nt of his learning it miss a word, a person on base may 
been used volunteer spell the word If he 


The land of 101 wonders for 


a family vacation —so 
much to see and do here 
, this summer. Breath- 
taking scenery, his- 
" toric places, 


Your Vacation 
in the Scenic Southwest 





batter 


error 


ittempt to play 
imple 







L PASO: 


he could steal a 
would vet to 


If he misses 


a doubl play 
| however, the first 
the game should be 


enough so as not to 


In the middle 


game could be 


Visit Carlsbad 
Caverns; see 
17th century 
missions, 


INTERNATIONAL FUN COUNTRY 














Name 
333 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas 
Please send the free literature checked Address 
Sunland Folder C) Now That You're . 
Here 1) Old Mexico (J City — 
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EL PASO Cunland Club 


Go “abroad” for 2¢ into 
Old Mexico; fasci- 
nating shops 
gay nite 
life. 


It’s all here for 
you to enjoy ~— the 

color, the romance, the 
mountains, the wide-open 
spaces —all from comfort- 
able headquarters in El Paso, 
Heart of the Scenic Southwest. 
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As children 


catch on, the bases can be added. 


played without bases. 


The game can extend for several 
when the chil- 
know spelling 
pretty well) and Fridays 
One game 


periods. Thursdays 


dren should their 
words 
could be game days 
could be limited to two days, or to 
a certain number of innings 

New teams should be chosen fre- 
quently, especially if the score is so 
uneven that one of the teams can- 
not hope to win A team soon 
loses interest in a hopeless scor 

Very definite rules 
words used should be 


Sometimes the 


about the 
developed 
words can be lim- 
ited to a spelling list for a review 


In the case of homonyms, it 
understood that 
either 


should be clearly 


unless a sentence is used 
spelling will be considered correct 
Incidentally, a based on 


homonyms only can be an exciting 


game 


and challenging one 
The word list might include any 
connection 


word that is used in 


with classroom work. It is surpris- 
ing how quickly a class will learn 
to spell words like Mediterranean, 
Massachusetts, language, arnithme- 
tic, February. A difficult word can 
be used over and over again until 
every member of a team learns it 
If it is agreed that 
geographical 


in self-defense 


proper names and 





lesson. The pitchers must be thor- places can be used, only those 
Rules for Playing 
1. The class is divided into two turn to those bases in the next 
teams. (The best way is to select inning. 
captains and have them choose.) 9. Each pitcher serves for one in- 
2. Captains make up a batting ning with this exception: if pitcher 


order which also serves as pitching 
order. (This order cannot be 
changed during any part of the 
game. No substitutions or omis- 
sions are permitted.) 

3. Decide which team is at bat 
first. (A preliminary spelling bee 
is one way to decide.) 

4. First child in line-up acts as 
pitcher. While pitching, pitcher 
cannot consult any list he may 
have prepared. First child on other 
team is first batter. 

5. Batter spells words given him 
by pitcher. If correct, he moves 
to first base. If he misses, the 
pitcher must spell correctly and 
batter is ‘out. If pitcher misses 
the word, the batter advances to 
first base on an error. (This rule is 
very important because it limits 
pitcher to the use of words he is 
sure he can spell 

6. Batter may try for another base 
by asking for another word and 
then spelling it correctly. The bat- 
ter advances as many bases as the 
number of words he spells correctly. 
(In this way a good speller can 
make a home run by spelling four 
words correctly. A poor speller who 
spells one word correctly can take 
his one base and depend on the 
following players to send himhome. 
if there is a player on second base 
for example, and the next batter 
makes a double, the player on sec- 
ond can run home.) 


7. A point is scored only when a 
player has crossed home plate. 


8. Three outs retire the team. 
No score is given for players left on 
base at the end of an inning and 
as in baseball, players do not re 





has allowed five runs to come in 
he is relieved by the next pitcher. 
(If there are no outs when the re- 
lief pitcher takes over, he is con- 
sidered as having served a whole 
inning. If there are one or two 
outs, the captain decides whether 
he should pitch the next inning. If 
he does pitch another inning, the 
runs he has ailowed in the previous 
inning are not counted against him. 
In other words, he cannot be re- 
lieved until he has allowed five 
runs in his second inning of pitch- 
ing.) 

10. Each repetition is a strike. 
lf a child begins to spell a word in 
correctly, catches his error, and then 
begins to spell the word over, he 
has a against him. Three 
strikes and he is out 


strike 


11. There is a limit on the time 
for pitchers to think of a word to 
pitch, and for the batter to think 
how to spell it. Each captain ap 
points a timekeeper to call time on 
any player who takes too long. A 
good limit is fifteen seconds. 

12. Children not pitching or bat- 
ting remain in their seats and are 
allowed to make 
words are missed. 


notes on what 


13. The teacher acts as umpire. 
(However, the class should decide 
before a game what kinds of words 
are to be used for that game.) 


14. Arules committee can be ap- 
pointed for each game to make 
any revisions necessary, subject to 
the approval of the classroom. It 
would be their duty to put down 
in writing the rules as originally 
agreed upon, and any permanent 
or temporary changes. 








oughly familiar with the words be- 
cause if a word not on the list is 
pitched, the batter gets a base on 


erro! 
If the class decides to allow 
proper names, abbreviations, and 


contractions, it will also have to 
decide whether the omission of the 
period or apostrophe or the non- 
ecification of the first letter as a 
capital is an out or only a strike. 


names which have been used in the 
current year should be allowed 
The captain of a team can chal- 
lenge a pitcher on the use of any 
word. The pitcher must be able to 
tell in what connection the word 
has been used. This discourages the 
difficult but 
proper names and at the same time 


use of unimportant 


encourages the correct spelling of 
often used names and places 











included in the program. As 
arose it the joint 
responsibility of the children and th 
identify them and record 


areas 


new words was 


teac her to 


them on the blackboard. It was als 
agreed that jointly the children and 
the teacher would decide whether a 


particular word was one they needed 
to know how to spell or whether it 
should be placed on a vocabulary list 
When the spelling list reached a 
designated number the teacher 
provide time for study, and give the 
list to the entire class. Words missed 
on this list were added to the chil- 
dren’s notebooks for further study. 


PLANNING EVALUATION 


tec hnique s 


would 


Developing evaluation 
and procedures to test the hypotheses 
was the most demanding part of the 
project. After careful study and de 
liberation the teachers agreed upon the 
following: 

1. A simple instrument designed to 
assess the children’s interest in spell 
On the instrument were listed all 


ing 
of the experiences carried on in the 
classroom, such as arithmetic, art 


social studies, and music. Each pupil 
was asked to check whether he liked, 
disliked, or indifferent to each 
experience listed. Then he was asked 
to go over the list again and encircle 
the one of the “Dislikes” that he dis 
liked most and the one of the “Likes” 
that he liked most. This instrument 
was given at the beginning of the year 
and again at the end. 

2. 1 he pare nts were asked to respond 
marking the 


was 


to the same instrument, 
three classroom experiences which, in 
their opinion, their son or daughter 
liked most and the three which he dis- 
liked most. This was done at both the 
beginning and the end of the year. 

3. In the parent conference each 
parent was asked to indicate subjects 
and classroom experiences about which 
his son or daughter “griped” most. 
This was repeated toward the end of 
the school year. Records of responses 
were made by the teacher. 4 

4. All students were given a stand- 
ardized spelling test at the beginning 
of the and the 
administered at the end of the 
This not only made possible a check 
on improvement in spelling individual 
words but also showed growth based 
upon the test norms. 

5. As a check against the standard 
ized test, each teacher developed her 
own test. This was done by making 

study of papers of the children. Tests 
included most frequently used words. 


year Same test was 


yeal 
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Improved Spelling through Action Research 


(Continued from page 77) 


Although each child was allowed to 


the results on his tests, he did not 


scc 
see the tests again until the end of the 
S¢ hool year, 


SUMMARIZING THE RESULTS 
project all 
the evidence dislike for 
spelling. Tabulation of pupil responses 


At the beginning of the 


showed great 


showed only one experience disliked 
more than spelling. The parents’ re- 
sponses indicated only two experiences 
with more dislikes than spelling. In 


likes, spelling was twelfth in a list of 


fifteen experiences. At the end of the 
year the tabulation showed spelling 
ninth in the list of dislikes and fourth 
in the list of likes. 

On the standardized test given the 
previous year, the median growth of 
these pupils was 0.8 years. The median 
growth of the same pupils during the 
year of the experimental project was 
; years. On the teacher-made test 


which contained 30 words the median 
ot words spelled correctly at the be- 
ginning of the experiment was 16, At 


the end it was 23 


The final evaluation sessions which 
involved parents and the children were 
interesting and informative Although 
they were subjective in nature, there 
was no doubt about the enthusiasm 


and interest which had been generated 


in spelling through the project. 


After carefully analyzing all the 
evaluative data the teachers were con- 
vinced that they had tested and sub- 


stantiated the hypotheses which they 
igreed upon at the beginning. 


PROBLEMS AND CONCLUSIONS 


There are many problems which the 
teachers faced as they attempted to 
implement their plans. For example, 


they soon found that the children 
least able to spell always had the 
largest number of words in the in- 
dividual lists. This was taken care of 


by the teacher's reducing the list to 
the number of words which the child 
could learn to spell. Space not 
an exploration of many other 


does 


permit 
problems 


[his experimental project is pre- 
sented as one way in which teachers 
can work together to improve instruc- 


It is possible that 
ap- 


children. 
group of 


tion for 
another 
proach this problem in quite a different 
manner with different hypotheses and 
a different plan of action. The hope 
in making the presentation is that it 
will stimulate and encourage teachers 
to use the scientific method of inquiry 
in solving problems. 


teachers would 





With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their pTa 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘‘a coffee” 
may be just the thing. 


There is nothing new about 
coffee at PTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 


Select a committee for the 
event. Invite members to a PTA 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
“e ” 

A coffee” sounds so much more 
chatty and sociable. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 








day and 





For a quick little lift! 


POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 


A brand-new classroom poetry book. Contains nearly 700 poems for every holi 
special occasion, recitations, social 
Carefully indexed. Postage prepaid on cash orders. 
Cover $2.25. Order from: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


Ww HORIZOn, 


1 suggestion 


ne 
we hope proves helpful 


s 


Here is a simple, friendly 
way to help add interest to 
PTA meetings and to help 
boost your attendance. 


Invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations, 


Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s ‘name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.”” Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out 
the parents. Nice publicity. 






The cool, lively flavor 

and natural chewing of refreshing 

; Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little ‘pick up." Satisfies for a between meal treat 

yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millons do! 








Illustrated 


$3.00 


and 


Hard 


studies 


Er glish 


Cover Paper 





tennannnies 


THE UNKNOWN TEACHER 


I SING the praise of the un- 
known teacher. Famous educa- 
tors plan new systems of peda- 
gogy, but it is the unknown 
teacher who delivers and guides 
the young. He lives in obscur- 
ity and contends with hardship. 
He keeps the watch along the 
borders of darkness and makes 
the attack on the trenches of ig- 
norance and folly. Patient in 
his daily duty he strives to con- 
quer the evil powers which are 
the enemies of youth. He awak- 
ens sleeping spirits. He quick- 


the indolent, 
the eager, and steadies the un- 
stable. his 


own joy in learning and shares 


ens encourages 


He commiunicates 


with boys and girls the best 
treasures of his mind. He lights 
many candles which, in later 
years, will shine back to cheer 
him. This is his reward. Knowl- 
edge may be gained from books; 
but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal 
contact. No one has deserved 
better of the republic than the 
unknown teacher. 


—Henry van Dyke 





A Pair of 
Longer-Lasting 


We are GIVING AWAY over 100,000 pairs to 
introduce this wonderful new, soft, Mo pane pa 
finish'' Walking Sheer Nylon—We will send you 


a pair ABSOLUTELY FREE. Just mail coupon! 
) ll give you a pair of Snag-Resistant NYLONS 
ABSOLUTELY FREI I is a wondert ou 
» Luxury Walking Sheer mad t 
tr twist or str 


Appeara fa 60 ¢ 15 

t “ ar t tter t i 
we guarantee them for 90 days! We 
sir FREE } ur e you 
ol our 


ell you ill become on 
HERE'S ALL YOU DO: 
l J ! Li ¥ giving y r foot 
ut ~ M I 1 s 
Reig Medi Beige, Soft Tan Ir al W 
2 W ‘ y i x I ir 
I r \ Sheer Nylons by retur ma t 
Send no money, pay no C.0.D. 
WW e r on ‘ Then 1g 
most jerful ey 
y $2.38 (i amift $2.70) for 





NYLONS FREE 


For Every Instructor Reader 
GUARANTEED to Wear 90 Days! 





If wever, you are not delighted 
for a ‘ with t " i 
wor r r t i 
j f ! 

FRE! I t air 
tl \ 

$1 65 ARSOLI i ) 
FREE. R TODAY. , 
ALISON BOWFS CO., 

Dept. D-20, 4721 Indianapolis Blvd., 
East Chicago, Indiana 
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/ 3.5. MiLwAUKEE CLIPPER 


OWE WAY RATES 
Avte ‘8 
Passenger 
5 


(Plus Tox) 


gr 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. @ MUS 


Save 240 Miles of Driving on Congested Highways. 


Comfortable bedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks 


Children’s playroom. Fine food 


reasonable prices. Entertainmen 


Daily sailings East and West 
For illustrated folder write 
Wisconsin & Michigan 
Steamship Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Milwaukee, Wis.—671 E. Erie St. 





671 E. Erie St., 
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Muskegon, Mich.—“The Mart 
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Auto-Tourist Shortcut Across Lake Michigan 
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NEVER FAIL... 


ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery tones to speed mail delivery. 
if your city has postal tones, be sure to 
include your tone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 
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Letter-Writing 
Project 


1, was time for a new idea in my 


fitth rade classroom 

Teacher, why cant we write 
really truly letters?” the children 
asked 

Well, girls and boys, if you will 
try to answer all the letters we re- 
ceive,” I cautiously framed my re- 
ply Ill write to The Instru s 
teacher's magazine, and tell them 


that vou would like to have letters 


from fifth-graders in the States 
“Oh, we will, we will try they 
sured Tk del h edly 
Now, think it over carefully,” 


Perhaps we mi ht 


I war 


alex? 
vet as many as a hundred letters 


ned them 


and we surely dont want to disap 
pe nt al child who would be so 
kind as to write to us 

We will, oh, we will really try 
hard lhe answer was unanimous 

Then | will pay the postage on 
the first letters that you answer, I 
told them, “and after that, if you 
keep writing to the same children, 
you can pay the post ive 

They were delighted when the 
letters began pouring in, but what 


an understatement | made when I 
said that they might get 
letters! More than that came in 
the first three alone, after 
our request for letters appeared in 
The Instruct Club Exchange 
I think fifth-grader 
where wan an Alaskan pen pal 

Those little folks of 
at least two letters a day apiece 
than 
two hun- 


a hundred 


mail days 


rs 


every cvery- 


} 
tea 
mine wrote 

and 


wrote many more that. 


some 
We 

dred 
then 


mailed out more thar 


letters a week for a month; 
I sus rested that perhaps they 
were tired now and we should can- 
cel our project 

No, oh to 


keep on writing more letters. When 
the letters 


no, they all wanted 


the end of school came, 


were still pouring in At first, I 
wrote to the teachers to tell them 
OUI school had closed Finally, | 


decided to put the incoming letters 
na big bag and planned to answe! 


them the next fall.* 
* EpirortAL Note: The directions for 
ir Club Exchange suggest that only 
etters received during the first six weeks 





need be acknowledged; but answers to 
yse received later would surely be ap- 


preciated by the recipients. 


RUTH O. MATSON 


The letters from Maine, 
from Florida, from California, and, 


came 


it seemed, from most points in be- 
tween. LETTERS! LETTERS! 
LETTERS! Contrary to my expec- 
they did not chiefly 
from little country schools, or from 
small towns and villages 
of them 
large cities and densely populated 
New York, New 


Pennsylvania, and Ohio were 


tations, come 


Surp! 1S- 


ingly, most came from 


states Jersey, 
most 
followed 


numerously represented, 


by Florida, Minnesota, Montana 
and lexas 

In planning for our project, we 
held class discussions about the 
things in Alaska that children else- 


ht be most interested in 
Alaska in general, its 


industries 


where mi 
I or ¢ xample 
population, size, our cap- 
ital city, Juneau; our own locality, 


climate, industries, churches, 


its 
stores, amusements; and our homes 

Chen I put brief outlines on the 
board including all of this data, and 
each child was asked to write about 


at least two of these items, or more 


if he or she wished These children 
have a real language difficulty, as 
the native Thlinget pronounced 
Klinket is spoken in so many 
homes. However, I found that they 


soon learned to express themselves 


much more easily after writing 
these letters 


One ol 


pecially talented in drawing 


fifth-eraders was es- 
He 
Alaska 


and also sketched our school. These 


my 


drew an amusing map of 


we mimeographed and we tried to 


have one of each for every corre- 
spondent During the week the 
Glee Club gave its spring concert, 
we were much too busy, so we had 


to omit the mimeographing that 
week, but we sent out over a thou- 


sand copies The children became 


quite expert in using the mimeo- 
graph before we were finished 
They worked it in teams of three 
One would count the sheets and 


stack them in tens, and the othe 
two ran the machine. 


Our first outgoing letters were 
written with lead pencil. Then we 
received a package with about 


thirty-five letters, each one beauti- 
fully written in ink, with a pretty 
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bird or flower 
a blot or a 
letters! My 

them and 


little sticker of 
on it There 
smudge on one of those 


a @ay 


was not 


pupils took one look at 


told me emphatically that we had 
to write our letters in ink, too, be- 
cause those were so pretty! What 
a scurry they made to the stores for 
ball pens, fountain pens, and just 
plain pens 

Many of the children and also 
the teachers sent us very interestin 


material. Newspapers and clippings, 


post cards, beautiful class books, 
folders; and one little stamp col- 
lector sent some foreign Stamps 
which we appreciated so much. 
Such lovely letters, too—we appre- 
ciated them all! 

We were so flooded with mail 
that we decided that when a group 
of letters came from a class, we 
would answer the group with one 
letter. In one group of letters was 
one whose handwriting was very 


uncertain 

thought the 
letter was sick 
would be 
to 
had three 
had spent much time in the hospi- 
His hand flew up. 
that letter 

lettet 
save 


I told my pupils that I 
child that 
and they decided it 
the 
had 


and 


who wrot 


to choose if as 
Little 


nervous breakdow ns 


nice 


one answer. Johnny 


tal as a result 
He wanted to 

We 
from the 
ing 
pleased that we 


answel 


received such a nice 
teacher of that class, 
and her class were so 
had answered that 
as the child 


it was almost helpl ss with 


she 


particular letter who 


wrote 








EDUCATORS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


SERVING ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSION 
1026 NW 22 St., Ph. FR 6-7498 
GAINSSY eLE, FL SRIDA 
4 dignified, confid 


fal per nal 


Nationwid verage Free enr 





cerebral palsy. He was such a goed 


( hild 


mates that 


sO be loved by his class- 
they all happy to 
answered 


dAl kage 


and 
were 
have his lettet 

Anothe1 


large | of letters 


also contained a letter from a 
teacher. She said she had had her 
class write the letters to us as a 
language lesson, some time before. 
One of her pupils, who seemed 
never to be able to make the head 
of his class had mailed his letter by 


himself. Later on, he received our 
and he 
to the proudly waving 
his Alaska, the 
Alaskan map and the drawing. 
The teacher remem- 
bered that the other letters had not 
been mailed; but now that little 
was really happy, because 
for once he had really gotten ahead 
of the rest of the ] suppose 
he had worked so hard on his letter 
chances 


answer to his letter tore in- 
schoolroom 
answer trom with 


sudde nly 


fellow 


class 


that he wasn’t taking any 

with his little masterpiece. It paid 
off for him, too, because the other 
letters reached us too late to be an- 
swered! 


Our local postmaster was delight- 
for he said he 
improvement 


ed with our project, 
a notice able 
these 


own = ¢ nvelopes 


could Set 
the 


dressed 


ad- 
for 


way youngsters 
thei 
mailing after that 

I will admit that our Letter Proj- 
but I 


creat ben- 


in 


ect one, 


shall 


efits my boys and : 


was an expensive 
el that the 


rirls derived made 


always fe 


it well worth my time and money. 


— TEACH IN CHICAGO | 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4000 to $8000 
IN 13 STEPS. 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. 
For Full Information Write 
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@ QUEBEC VACATION 


Just an easy trip by road, rail, air, brings you to 
French-Canada, a picturesque land of rivers, 
| mountains, lakes, where old world towns 
| and villages are the jewels in the valley of the 
| mighty St. Lawrence, where the Laurentian 

Mountains, the Gaspé Peninsula, the Eastern 
Townships, the wild Provincial Parks offer 

you the finest fishing, touring, camping 
—where all sports are at their best. 


Write now for illustrated booklets 
and road map to: Provincial Pub- 
icity Bureau, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Québec 
City, Canada; or 48 
Rocke feller Center, Neu 
York 20, N.Y. 
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Efficient, 
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| 
We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Specialize in New York State 
Traveling Representative Established 1874 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


A nation wide service. We fill positions In schools 
and colleges. Write telling us about yourself, 
Established 1925, W. K. Yocum, Mgr., Member W.A.T.A, 


516 N. Charles S! Md 
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| KEMP No registration fee 
| AGENCY Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., 


2 fe oe et 
ROCKY IVT TEACHERS 





AGENCY 
410 GUARANTY BANK BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


| Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAII. 
If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 

| THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION, 

| 505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N. A. T. A. C. J. Cooii, Mgr. 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
C. R. COZZENS, Mor. Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
38th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, 
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FOREIGN. 


Opportunities unlimited. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 


P.O. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 
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ar for all West- 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, Boulder, Colo. We want 500 quali 
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Choric Speaking 
ls Teamwork 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Assistant Professor of Speech, 
Los Angeles State College, 
Los Angeles, California 


HoRIC speaking is a very good 
language-arts activity for the 
middle Often, 
children have an aversion to it be- 


grades however, 
cause it smacks of reading poetry, 
and they seem to be conditioned 
against poetry. If introduced as 
“teamwork,” this language-arts de- 
vice will have more appeal Chil- 
dren “who are growing up” are 
very team-minded and will thrill to 
this group activity if it is properly 
presented. You might use some of 
the following ideas to present cho- 
ric speaking to your class. 

“Today we are going to choose a 
or a paragraph) from one 
ot ou reading books Alter we 
have decided upon a st lection, we 
will read it together as one voice. 
This is called chore speaking. 

“Chori spt aking is teamwork— 
not every man for himself. It is 
much like football, hockey, base- 
ball, or any other sport. It is a 
game, and like any game it has 
rules, 

“Some people believe that choric 
speaking is just saying poetry. This 
is not so. When you and your class- 
mates read or say anything togeth- 
er, that is chori spt aking. When 
you say the ‘Pledge to the Flag, 
that is choric speaking; when you 
cheer at a football game, you are 
using choric speaking. 

“What makes a good group mem- 
ber? Let's make some suggestions. 


poe m 


“1. A good group member wants 
success for his group. One person 
alone never won a basketball game; 
all members of the team had to 
work together as one person. A 
good group member thinks more 
about the group than himself. 

“2. A good group member _ is 
willing to take part and do his 
share. He does not sit back and 
wait for others. He volunteers and 
tries to do his part to make the 
whole activity a success. He is 
ready and happy to take even a 
very small part. 

“3. A good group member tries 
to make suggestions that will help. 
He does not criticize unless he can 
offer what he feels is a better plan 
than the one being used. 

“4, A good group member shows 
responsibility. When he volunteers 
for or is given a part, he does his 
best to ‘come in on time’ with his 
lines. If he does not, it will throw 
other members of the choric speak- 
ing team ‘off base.’ 

“Can you think of other things 
necessary to good teamwork? What 
are some games where good team- 
work is necessary? How can you 
prove to your teacher and class- 
mates that you can take responsi- 


bility?” 


Warming Up for Practice 

“This is the second step. We 
have chosen a selection. Now, 
let’s practice it. 

“First of all, do you know what 
all of the words mean? Could we 
have two dictionary detectives to 
look up the unfamiliar and stum- 
bling words? 

“You cannot express through 
your voice unless you know what 
all of the words mean. You cannot 
express with your voice unless you 
understand ideas, too. We must al- 
ways know how to pronounce and 
say the words to get the best ef- 
fect.” 


Making Suggestions 


*You will have some ideas about 
reading or saying a selection that 
I will have some 
Share your ideas with 
your classmates. Maybe some of 
them will be used.” 


has been chosen. 
ideas too. 


Choosing Players 


“Sometimes we choose players to 
say lines in large groups, in small 
We call 
parts 
The line must be said on time or 
the whole effect will be spoiled. 
Saying a line alone is a responsibil- 
ity, but it helps give you confidence 
to try other things.” (Ask chil- 
dren to help choose members to 
take parts. ) 


groups, or individually. 
the individual parts ‘solo’ 


Practicing 


“Now that we have arranged this 
selection for choric speaking and 
have chosen for 
parts, it is time to practice. 

“Watch the punctuation. Say the 
words that belong together even 
though they may go beyond the 
end of a line. Say a ‘handful’ of 
words. A ‘handful’ is the number 
you need to express an idea. 

“Use expression on your face to 
help make the ideas more mean- 
ingful. 

“Be sure to try to use variety in 
speaking. Variety means that you: 

1) Make your voice musical. ‘You 
will want to change your pitch 
many times as you read. (2) 
Change loudness. Some lines are 
read softly; others in a medium 
voice; still others in a loud voice. 
You will have to decide which 
voice to use. (3) Change your 
speed. Sometimes you will read 
faster than at other times. Some- 
times you will read more slowly.” 


members been 


You Play the Game 


“When you become good play- 
ers, aS a team, you can share your 
performance with others.” 








GAMES in 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 





NUTS IN MAY—Grades 1-3 


Music: “The Mulberry Bush” 


1. Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May, 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, 4. Whom will you send to fetch her away, 
On a cold and frosty morning lo fetch her away (and so on) ? 


3. We'll have (Mary) for nuts in May, 
Nuts in May (and so on 


2. Whom will you have for nutsin May, 5. We'll send (Alice) to fetch her away, 


Nuts in May (and so on) ? lo fetch her away (and so on 


Players stand in two lines facing each other, with space between them 
to permit them to advance toward each other. Players in each line join 
hands. First line advances and retreats on first verse. Second line does 
the same, on second verse. First line then advances on third verse, and 
names a player in the Opposing line a he second line, unwilling to vive 
up a player, advances during the fourth verse, suggesting someone be 
sent to take the player chosen. The first line advances on last verse, 
naming the person they will send. The lines then stand in place while 
the two named opponents advance to a line drawn in the center area. 
Here they take right hands and try to pull each other across line. The 
player who loses the match is the captured “nut” and must join the side 
of his captors. The game goes on with the second line beginning the 
song. Continue until all have a chance to take part in the tug of war. 
The line getting the most “nuts” wins. 

Variation: If the group is large, the two lines may advance, each player 
joins hands with the player opposite, and all partake in the tug of war. 


FIRST OF MAY—Grades 1-6 


Children in two adjacent rows of desks play the game together. The 
first of May is moving time and all the seats are houses. Any vacant seats 
are haunted houses and are marked by placing a book on them Lhese 
houses remain unoccupied throughout the game. There should be one 


more player than houses. This extra player is “it” and walks up and down 
the street between the houses. ‘The players change houses before and be- 
hind him and he tries to get a house while it is vacated. If “it” calls, 
“The first of May,” all players must change houses immediately. 


BROTHERS—Grades 4-6 


Each player selects a partner and stands in a double circk he outer 
circle faces counterclockwise, the inner circle clockwise. At a given 
signal, all players march around the circle in the direction they are fac- 
ing. At a second signal, players run to find their brothers (partners). 
They must turn back to back, hook elbows, and sit down. Last cou- 
ple down is eliminated. Play continues until all but one couple are elim- 
inated. If group is large, two or three couples may be eliminated each 
time. 

Variation: If group is not too large, give first couple to sit a point, 
and last couple a negative point, but allow them to remain in the game. 
After a set time period, the couple with the most points wins. 


NATURE SCOUTING—Grades 1-6 


Sets of cards of colored birds, leaves, animals, trees, and so on, are 
needed for this game. These may be purchased or made by the children. 
The leader shows these one at a time. The player guessing the name first, 
vets the card. The child with the most cards at the end of the game wins. 


NATURE TREASURE or SCAVENGER HUNT—Grades 4-6 


Children are divided into small groups or in pairs. Each group is given 
a list of things found in the neighborhood such as leaves of certain trees, 
common flowers, weeds, and certain kinds of rocks. The first group 
back with the correct and complete list wins. 

Nore: Avoid listing things which would be unlawful to pick. Stress 
the practice of conservation. 














QUO VADIS FROM CLEVELAND? 
AFTER THE CONVENTION, FLY TCA TO... 


ie. 
TCA offers smooth, comfortable New, low Economy fares* bring 
Viscount flights to Toronto, Montreal Europe within your reach sooner 
—all of Canada. This year visit than you imagined. Shortest route, 
the Canadian Rockies...relax ona only one airline service. With TCA 
river cruise along the St. Lawrence... you can stop over—at no increase 
enjoy the quaint charm of French in fare—in as many as twenty 
Canada. See a foreign country European and Canadian cities. 


“Fly now—Pay later” if you wish. 
*Ed. Apr jst Subject to government ap] roval. 


at a low, low cost. 





TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES | 


SEE your Travel Agent, or contact TCA in Boston, New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, 
Cleveland, Detroit/ Windsor, Chicago, Seattle ‘Tacoma or Los Angeles 


Ideal summer climate... 


—T 
Panoramic highways... 
y Magnificent seascapes . . 
r Sun-kissed beaches. ee 
SS: fe van 


Colorful sper ial events... 
CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


NEARBY 












paneer avorer 





24 Picturesque folklore... 





Historic shrines... 
Exquisite craftwork ... 
Camping, fishing, gelf... 
Warm hospitality ... 
Moderate prices... 


So easy to get To... 
so refreshingly different / 
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GUIDES for TRAVEL 
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y TIT TITITI TT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT ee BORD scccces eee Ins. 5-58 
= —_— — ee ee CUT APART HERE me mee meee ee ee 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Piease send me literature featuring Santa 


: 


Fe streamiiner Ei Capiten. 134 
NOM@ 2... cccceceesceseses eseeecees eeecesers PRINT OR TYPE+ se eeceeeeeereeserenees Tel. No....6. eee 
Street oF B.D. ccccccccccccccccss coecee TTTTTITITITITITTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tee pececsocecesese ee 
GP ccccnceeccoceooecccoseesooeecesseses oeenes Zone State ... . Ins. 5-58 
meme CUT APART HERE mmm ee 


MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Piease send me your new 5é- 
page book entitied ‘City of The Rivers''—the exciting history of early days in 


6 


Winnipeg 230 

NOME .ccccccccsecccseccsscceseseceescecess PRINT OR TYPE+ ss cccccccerccccesccsccceseseseceses e* 

Stree? GF BB. cccccccccccccecce PTTTITIT TTT TTT PPITTITiT tity PTTTTITT TTT TTT cccccce eecccece 

Ge sdbseocceceednaswonseséeeenseistcooses Zone State Ins. 5-58 

— -—— — — —s — —— CUT APART HERE — a — —_ — —- —— 

COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. Please send me Descriptive Brochure — about 

ndividual visits to Williamsburg; () Schoo! Journeys — information aboyt classe 

yom trips to Williamsburg 279 

Name , QIN @ TVPE+ ++ ocvccvcccesescosecesceccesccs eessccee 
~ 

wed GP GAA cosccecoceseeoseseces eee 

ty Zone ; Ins. 5-58 

_— — = -- oat — -—— CUT APART HERE —_— ae -- — — —— 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. Please 
send me your cateliog describing the variety of studies leadi g to the degree of 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 


6 


PEDRO cccccecescceseceooss PRINT OR TYPEs et tere eee weet eee eereeeeeeeeee eeeeeee 
Siree? of 8.0. PTTTTTITITITITILILTITITITITiiiriiiiiiiriiiriit TIES EIEILC CETL TLL 
COP cccceconeseeetesss : : RNG: essudec SUR. coaccne ins. 6-58 
— — —_ _ _ _ CUT APART HERE —_ a -- —_— —_— = — 


Coupons: pages 80, 82, 84, 86, 88. 








MJoday's Wonders 


10 PICTURE - STORY POSTERS 


that explain today's scientific marvels. 
Supplementary text, related activities, 
and experiments included. Large size 
(10” x 13”); printed in two colors. 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, 
Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric 
Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, 
and Nylon. Each set $2.00. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. It is 
definitely offered for EXCHANGE of class letters or tape recordings, not ONE- 
way correspondence. All letters received within six weeks following publica- 
tion of your request should be answered. If you receive more mail than you 
can possibly answer, please write these schools to that effect. 

We are unable to supply the names of individual pen pals. 

The Club Exchange will not be included in June, since teachers and pupils 
will not have time to answer before the school year ends. if you wish a Club 
Exchange notice published in an early fall issue, send it by June 15. Tell 
where mail is to be sent after school begins in September. 

Items should give complete addresses and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, Tut Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Florida, My sixth-grade class of 
forty pupils would like to exchange 
tape-recorded messages, letters, rocks, 
minerals, and sea shells with schools 
in all states and in any foreign country. 
We will make prompt replies and will 
use the tape you send to us for re- 
cording our messages in return, Our 
school is located near the Florida East 
Coast beaches. Address all mail to: 
Mr. William J. Aderhold, Venetia 
School 68, Timuquana Road, Jackson- 
ville 10, Florida 


Florida.—My sixth-grade pupils wish 
to exchange letters with other sixth- 
grade children of Canada, Alaska, 
Mexico, Central America, or othet 
parts of the United States. Our school 
is located in north central Florida neat 
the famous Suwanee River, Silver 
Springs, and the University of Florida 
Address mail to: Mrs. George Bragg, 
Williston Elementary School, Willis- 
ton, Florida. 


Ilinois.—Our third grade would lik: 
to exchange letters, photographs, and 
souvenirs with other third-graders in 
America and foreign lands. We are lo- 
cated in an industrial factory center 
twenty-five miles south of Chicago 
Address all correspondence to: Mrs 
Frankie J. Davis, Franklin School, 
1205 Fifth Avenue, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. 


Ilinois.—The third-grade class of 
Big Hollow School would like to corre- 
spond with children throughout the 
United States and in foreign countries 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Wilda 
Stanton. Big Hollow School, Routes 
12 and 134, Ingleside, Illinois. 


Indiana.—My combination third and 
fourth grades would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, cards, and souvenirs 
with children from Indian Schools in 
the United States. Address mail to: 
Mrs. George Roth, Grand View 
School, Grand View, Indiana. 


Jowa.—Our fifth grade would like 
to exchange letters with other fifth 
grades in all parts of the country and 
in Hawaii, Alaska, and Europe We 
live in a farming region, twenty-eight 
miles from Des Moines, our capital. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. John 
Birk, Box 217, Earlham, lowa. 


Kansas.—The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades would like to hear from pupils 
in other states, Canada, Alaska, Mex- 
ico, Central America, and Hawaii. We 
live in the wheat belt of Kansas, and 
will exchange pictures, maps, and cards 
with other pupils. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Clark E. Miller, Beeler, 
Kansas. 


Maine.—My seventh grade wishes to 
correspond with boys and girls in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Address mail to: Miss Bernice Green, 
Wilton Central School, Wilton, Maine. 


Massachusetts.—The fourth grade of 
Foster School would like to exchange 


letters with other fourth grades from 
different states and countries. We have 
a room newspaper, “The Pent House 
Gazette,” written and edited by our 
class. We will also send informa- 
tion about our state capital, histor- 
ic Boston. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Barbara Berman, Foster School 
55 Downer Ave., Hingham, Massachu- 


setts. 


Minnesota. Our rural school would 
like to exchange school papers with 
other schools. We are located in 
northern Minnesota. In International 
Falls is a statue of Smokey Bear. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Clara 
L. Jenkins, Silverdale School, Gheen, 
Minnesota. 


New Jersey.—My fifth grade would 
like to exchange picture cards, stamps, 
products, and general information with 
other fifth- and sixth-graders in the 
United States and other counties in 
New Jersey. Address correspondence 
to: Mr. Carl Salamensky, Riverdale 
School, Oak Street, Riverdale, New 
Jersey. 


New York.—My fourth grade would 
like to learn more about children in 
other parts of the United States. The 
boys and girls are eager to exchange 
letters, post cards, items of interest 
in their community, and classroom ac- 
tivities. Bellport is about sixty miles 
from New York City. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Phyllis Daniels, Kreamer 
Street Elementary School, Bellport 
New York. 


Oregon.—My pupils would like to 
correspond with pupils in other states 
Our state has a very interesting his- 
tory. We live near Mt. Hood and the 
Cascade Mountains. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Evelyn Ringering, Box 534 
Madras, Oregon. 


Virginia.—Our fifth grade desires 
to correspond with other fifth-grade 
pupils in the United States, Alaska, 
Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
Cuba, or any of the South American 
republics. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Suzanne Fleet, 1901 Charles Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of my school, 
grades five to seven, would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and post 
cards with pupils in other states and 
in foreign lands. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Elnora Hoffman, 
Smithville School, R. 2, Marion, Wis- 
consin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in grades 
five, six, and seven would like to ex- 
change letters and buttons with chil- 
dren in other states and in foreign 
countries. We have a map of the world 
posted in our room, and plan on put- 
ting the buttons on the states and 
countries as they arrive. We hope we 
can get the whole United States 
covered with buttons. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mr. Jim Hoffman, R 
3, Shawano, Wisconsin. 

















Want to Try It ? 





THE OAK KNOLL SCHOOL DID AND IT WORKS 
REPORTED BY RICHARD O. JOHNSON, PRINCIPAL 


TEACHER EXCHANGE DAY 
D° TEACHERS tend to become. stifled by 


teaching at one grade level? Do their 
perspectives become dulled by working with 
children of a particular age and a curriculum 
developed for a particular grade? 

These were the questions asked of the tea h- 
ers at Oak Knoll School in Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia The results—almost every teacher felt 
that the experience he was having tended to 
confine him to working with one age group ol 
children and one level of curriculum. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all but one teacher had never 
worked ata crade level differe nt from the one 
he presently taught. 

From it 


Exchange 


Here then, was a new teacher need 
developed a plan for “A Teacher 
teachers at least one opportu- 


nity a year of seeing and working with students 


Day,” to give the 
and curriculum at a different level. 


PREPARATION 


As a starter, teachers were asked to list two 
choices of grade levels at whic h they would like 
to work, with the understanding that final selec- 
tion and placement of the teachers would be 
left up to the principal. In almost every case, 
teachers were placed two or more grade lev ls 
above or below their present assignment. For 
example, a first-grade teacher exchanged with a 
fifth-grade teacher. 

As plans started to deve lop for this program, 
some ol the teache rs were quite appre he nsive. 
gut as we talked about the program, and they 
had the opportunity to discuss it with other 
teachers, their enthusiasm increased although 
many were still skeptical about the results. 

Students and ee were informed of the 
program and the day this exchang would take 
place. The students became quite ex ited and 
looked forward with anticipation to the thought 
of working with another teacher they just knew 
by name. The parents were also very responsive 
to the plan and recognized the values it would 
have for teachers. They also felt it would be 
very good for the students, inasmuch as the chil- 
dren would have the opportunity of working 
with a teacher with a different personality and 
approach. 

The teachers had a 
over lesson plans and discussing the activities 


series of meetings, going 
for the day. They familiarized themselves with 
one another’s classrooms, daily routines, class 
organization, location of supplies, and so on. 


Oak Knoll School, Menlo Park, California 


Finally, Exchange Day arrived. Be- 
cause of the advance preparation, every- 
thing was set to run smoothly Teachers 
took their one-day posts and greeted their 


new charges. Lhe childre n were each 


idenufied for the day to minimize prob- 
lems of Communication Alone with the 


teachers, they felt they were participating 


in a democrat experime nt—an exchange 
to provide greater understanding and bet- 


ter communication of ideas in the future. 


EVALUATION 


An evaluation of the program by the 
teachers revealed that they considered it 
very successful. All the skepticism which 
they had before seemed to disappear 
Pypi al comments included that of a first- 
vrade teacher who had moved into a sev- 
enth grade: “It was certainly amazing to 
sce how indepe ndent the children were 
and how much they could do for them- 
selves at this grade level. They were very 
polite and helpful and I was pleasantly 
surprised learn that they weren't mon- 
sters as I had previously thought from ob- 
1 found 


that I had no control problems with these 


serving them on the playground 


students. I certainly gained a much clear- 
er picture of students’ personalities and 
physical development at this age level, 
and it also gave me the opportunity of seeing 
that what | was trying to accomplish in first 
grade certainly was the foundation for the work 


the students were doing in seventh grade.” 

I rom the seventh-grad¢ if he I who had CX- 
changed with the first-grade teacher: “I was 
amazed at the amount of time and patience re- 


quired to introduce something to the children. 
Several times | found myself attempting to 
carry on the program as I would have with old- 
er students, but found the attention span of 
first-graders would not allow me to do this. All 
day I was continually answering - stions and 
guiding the children even after 1 thought I had 
given very thorough explanations of x assign- 
ment. This cert: uinly made me have a greate1 
ap preciation for the work the primary teachers 
are doing. 7 

The students had interesting reactions to Ex- 
change Day: “It was nice to have the teacher 
my younger brother has”; “I was surprised 
how much a first-grade teacher really knows” 
“Tt was kind of nice to have a woman teache1 


again for a day.” 


Nancy Gallagher, second-grade teacher, demonstrating the 
ory of Pythagoras to eighth-graders, and Donald Halvorson 
eighth-grade teacher, in conversation with kindergartners 


Parents’ reactions were also very favor ible 
Comments such as these reached our office: 
My girl felt that she really got to know Miss 
Finch and will not feel hesitant about talkin 
to her when she on yard duty | hope the 
teachers enjoyed the exchange as much as my 
children did Mr. Key was the topic of con- 
versation of my little kindergartner for weeks.” 

From the administrator's point of view, I 
found that this program provided the teachers 
with the means of getting better acquainted 
professionally. Through going over one anoth- 
ers lesson plans, by discussing what was to take 
could be and by | 


actual experiences of the exchange da itself, 
they had 


maturity levels in the total 


place and what our goals 


realizations of the work of othe 
chool pro ram 
Teachers felt more aware and more sensitive 
in their observations of the students outside of 
They had a ¢ 


ture of the continuity in the curriculum devel- 


their own grade level ier pic- 


opment throughout the grades. Our discussions 
made for better understandin ind di eloped 


new friendships Why don't you try it? 


a 
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and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail All in One enve- 
3 lepe—with any reauired remittance—to Coupon Service, 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Free 





a=» =e -_— — —- a i CUT APaRtT were — -—— —- —_— -—_— -_ _ 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | would like to add new delight and more 
variety to my art and craft classes with your Prang basic color materials. Please 
send me the latest literature and idea sheets 222 
Name PR ‘ Grade ..csuees 
Seren. GP Ge dddebsdsccescesoredsbsdaosasddddanonerensenbs N Pupils 
ty Zone State Ins. 5-58 
_ as —- — _ —_ — CUT APART HERE _ — — _— — — — 
BAUSCH & LOMB CO Please send me catalog E-152 Optica truments ¢ 
Science Instruct mplete informative date specificat s and classroom 
apc at : 590 
Name . Grade 
Street PAS nenensdedocueadbeseneendtsedunseedennntetsaeeotanees School ...csccvccccccccees 
ty Zone State Ins. 5-58 
— -_ — _ _ _—- — c T APART MERE — — —S —_—_ —- — — 
SPACE TRAVEL AND GUIDED MISSILES. Please send your booklet taining re 
prints of the Space Travel and Guided Missile articles, showing how this subject 
is treated in World Book 2698 
Name . . 
POGGS GP TUBA cecccendecdecocecocessesecsesscsécsesesescecacesess 
ty Z e State Ins. 5-58 
—_— — _ —_ —_ — — CUT APART WHERE — —_ — — — — —_ 
CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please send the pampt TURN TEACHING IN 
TO LEARNING wnd arrange for ea tree den strat f the Vu-Lyte I! at my 
convenience 213 
Name ‘ a Seas cccccccccccece 
OEP GP TEE cccecdidecceeséenocceorssesetnceceeucusuesceose SOROS ccecvcecéeceséeeenée 
y Z State Ins. 5-58 
_ -_- — _ _— —_— — CUT APART HERE —_— —_— _— — — _— — 
MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN. Please send me more information about the — 
7 Felt-Point Pe ja t of stores my area where |! sn purchase these per 
510 
iame 
DOSS GP TAB 6600600080 6b0b600e 65h 408400 ss 6608s 64080s08s0605645600586 0060006568 heeesne 
ty z ’ Ins. 5-58 
— a= oa _ Tt APART HERE am» — — — — = — 
NORTH AMERICAN P PHILIPS CO., INC., High Fidelity Products Division. Please 
send me trated Jetailed speciticat > sheet with r ete mecha ] and 
electrica descriptic and data on the Norelco 4 ' ta 3-speed, portable 
tape re rder 625 
Jame on Grade 
tree! P RBs coccceccosecescocceceoss PTTTITILILI LILI No. Pupils 
ty Zone State Ins. 5-58 
om — — = — —_ — CUT APART HERE _ — _ — —_ —_— oo 
UNIT ON INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR Please send reprint of your 
classroom t ‘Every Class Can Study the Geophysical Year 269 
Name RIN R TYPE + cece eee eee eereeeeeccesseeseseeseeees 
treet or R.D TIETETTIT ILI 
Gily Zone State 5-58 
—_— a ose = -—— _— T APART HERE _ —_— — —- es oe — 
POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 410H. Please rush me, in a plain envelope, 
FREE formation, how Teachers can bt w $100 to $600 Entirely-by-Ma with 
dignity and respect of privacy, and no pr pal payments required during summer 
months 410 
Nome gin s Grade 
BORGO GO ELE, -6666660600605600000000668000605000008 0666666640 04eRCes No. Pupils 
GY coeccececocecccosese mene coccece State Ins. 5-58 
— —_—_— —_— i —_ T APART HERE —_——_— =— =— = a 
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these two modern teaching aids 
The charts, printed in black 


[On _ On *Bb| Picture Alphabet WALL CHARTS 


Unilike any others now available 
answer the requests of many teachers 





—— } on five paste! colors, w brighten up the dullest walls. The charts 
Set I have good visibility and w be seen plainly from every part of 
s are designed for 


Set " the classroom These Picture-Alphabet Card 
teaching both manuscript and cursive writing 


In Set | (Manuscript Writing), an attractive drawing accompanies 
Ly [st each clear print-type letter. The numbers (1-10) are illustrated, 
BH also 


in Set tf (Cursive Writing), the pictures are omitted since the 
children are now acquainted with the letters and numbers. The 
design of the letters follows the modern trend toward an alphabet 
free from unnecessary lines. Both sets w make colorful displays. 











Each Set $1.25 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made godep 


this classic; newly revised, edited, and 
presented in dictionary form (New 
American Library of World Literature, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22; 





Adventures in Science—Several 
on such science topics as jet 
energy have 


“comics” 
propulsion and atomic 
been compiled into one giant book  Ine., 
(Gilberton Co., Inc. 101 Fifth Ave.  $.50). 
New York 3; regular price, $.35; special 
price to schools, $.28) Numbers to Know — Pocket-sized 
booklet giving all the measurement ta- 
bles needed in daily use; handy guide 
for teachers and homemakers (Ticon- 
deroga Publishers, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17; $.10). 


All Children Have Gifts—Latest 
brochure of the ACEI, putting the focus 
on finding and developing children’s 
gifted children; 
does not exclude the gifted child but 
tries to emphasize the best for all chil- 
dren (Association for Childhood Edu. Clubs—Valuable booklet for teachers 
cation International, 1200 Fifteenth St. faced with providing suggestions for 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; $.75). projects that pupil clubs and parent 

groups can carry out for financial gain 
Arithmetic Games—Plastic-bound (Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey 
booklet suggesting many games, both Ave., S.E.. Washington 3, D.C.; $1.00). 
commercial and handmade, that teach- 
ers will want to use for arithmetic prac- 
tice; games are grouped in three age 
levels (Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore 


St.. San Franciseo 15; $1.50 


gifts rather than on 


101 Money Making Ideas for 


Production of 2” x 2” Slides 
for School Use—Resource guide to 
help teachers in the preparation of slide 
material for teaching; the common 
problems people have in _ preparing 
these slides are explained and solved 


Elbows Off!—Booklet discussing by 
Division of Ex- 


words and pictures some of the rules (University of Texas, 
for good manners and etiquette; writ- tension, Austin 12; $2.00). 
ten at children’s level and will appeal 
to them (Ticonderoga Publishers, 230 


Park Ave. New York 17; §$.10). 


Progressive Games Carnival 
Forty-six carnivaltype games such as 
“milk bottle drop” and 


Humorous’ flip” with suggested points for each 


“paper plate 
Energetically Yours 
13-minute color film showing, through win; players collect points at each game 
animated cartoons, the significance of and add total for final winners; good 
the earth’s energy sources to the devel- to use at bazaars and festivals (Phun- 
opment and progress of mankind; takes Phax, Pacific Recreation Service, Box 
the viewer through man’s search for 185, San Jose, Calif.; $40). 

added sources of energy and tells how 
they have altered his way of living; 
particularly useful for upper grades; 
write for further information (Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Room 
1610, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20: free loan to s« hool 


Railroad Film Directory—Com 
pilation of more than 300 films and 
slidefilms owned by or relating to the 
American railroads; list also includes 
many films featuring agriculture and 
industry as well as recreational and 
scenic attractions in the U.S., Canada, 
Guide to School Integration— and Mexico (Association of American 
Prepared in cooperation with the So- Railroads, Washington 6, D.C.; free) 
ciety for Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, this booklet not only summa- 
rizes the problems that communities 
face, but offers what has been learned 
about integration, and points out ap- strung together to form a mobile; in 
proaches to solving the problems; order four colors, approximately 30” x 20” 
pamphlet Sl 255 (Public Affairs Pam- when assembled i¢ hildren’s Book Coun- 
phlets, 22 East 38th St., New York 16; cil, Ine. 50 West 53rd St.. New York 
$.25). 19; $1.00; send cash with order). 


Storybook Mobile — Mobile, de- 
signed by William Pene du Bois, con- 
taining ten storybook characters to be 


Tape-Index—Small tabs to use on re- 
cording tape; effective when labeling 


How to Teach Shat-In Students 
by Telephone Handbook for teach- 
ers, administrators, and phy- several sections of a larger tape; can be 
icians with suggestions for homebound removed without injury to tape (Datrel 
(Executone Co., 520 Fifth Ave., New York 26; 
$1.00). 


parents, 


and hospitalized students 
Ine., 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17; 
free). 

Tape It Off the Air—Pamphlet giv- 
Let's All Sing Booklet of camp ing detailed instructions or how to rig 
songs that have become favorites for all a tape recorder to make , .od record- 
campers; also included are some new’ ings from AM or FM radios or tele- 
vision sets; included are such specific 
instructions as how to set the volume 
level and how to use the volume indi- 
eator (F. R. O’'Sheen, ORRadio Indus- 
New American Roget's College tries, Inc.. Shamrock Circle, Opelika, 
Thesaurus—Paperbound edition of  Ala.; free) 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


ones that will prove popular with camp- 
ing groups (American Camping Associ- 
ation, Martinsville, Indiana; §$.35). 
































New for 


You 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


aaaabbbecd a 
deeeeecet igg : 
annib Ha hl 
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whis ahem wagen” 





Making 


by Dennison 


of starch 


per < wide. 


layers. 
gummed paper. 





STARCHY CLOWNS, 
one shown here, 
Manufacturing 
ingham, Mass. Basic ingredients for this maché 
with built-in color are crepe paper, liquid laun- 
dry starch, and balloons! 
full strength), into a shallow bowl. 
Inflate 2 balloons, one smaller for head. 
them bandage fashion with strips of crepe pa- 
Brush starch over crepe-covered 
balloons until well saturated, 
Dry overnight. 


LINK LETTERS, de- 
signed for grades 2-5, 
provide several games 


that help a youngster to 
match letters, then make 
finally con- 


sentences. 


words, and 
struct 
(Eight 
are provided. ) 

Over 250 interlocking 
pieces, die-cut from heavy 
labeled —_ 

in light 


simple 
sample sentences 


cardboard and 
front and back 
value, supply all the al- 
phabet letters in capi- 
tals and lower 
well as the punctuation 
marks. Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 
such as the 
is a new technique developed 
Fram- 


case, as 


Company, 


Pour about 2 cups 


Wrap 


Repeat for four 
Cut the features from 
Gather strip of crepe paper 


for the ruffle; attach head and feet. 
A flexible, four-ounce, plastic hoop is 


all the equipment needed for the play- 


ing of a 





pact 


220-59 
Say “welcome” 


REDWOOD 


faithful 


Audubon’s Folio. 











to small areas. 

The hoop is laid flat on the floor and 
is kicked about 
dodgeball variation of the game, struck 
players are eliminated, time being one 


ot personal 
73rd 
to homeless birds by hanging a 
BIRDHOUSE 
Designed especially for wrens, it may be assembled 
by any child without the use of nails. 
Mailbox Shopper, 1085-6W Jasmine, Denver 20,Colo. 

MENABONDES BIRDS is a collection of the most 
bird portraits painted in 
The set of 32 2” x 2” Artco 
color slides is $10.50 in the U.S.A. from Modern 
Enterprises, Box 455, 
cent sales tax in Calif.) 
publish art slides from the Louvre, National Gallery 
of Art, and Beale American History collection. 


new fast-moving team sport. 


The game HOOP SCOOT is adaptable 


(Price $2.00.) 


in soccer fashion. In a 


of the elements. 
The hoop is flexible, 80 it absorbs im- 
shock and avoids any possibility 


injury. Barney Mafchir, 
Ave., Bayside 64, N.Y. 
window. 


outside the 


$1.98, Ena’s 


America since 


Van Nuys, Calif. (Add 4 per 
Modern Enterprises also 


The modern means of post- 
ing visual material on any 
surface without damage to it 
(the answer to the school ad- 
ministrator’s prayer) is called 
ANCHOR DOUGH. 

Children can plan their 
own displays—pull this mate- 
rial into little bits and roll it 
into balls, flattening them un- 
der the display 
material. Samples of this won- 
derful product are obtained 
only from Anchor Dough, 
P.O. Box 2056, Riverside, Cal- 
ifornia. A three-months sup- 
ply can be had at little cost. 


corners of 








Reading this may introduce you to 
a new low-cost luxury way to travel 
between Chicago-Los Angeles 





At 7:15 on a bright 
sunny morning the 
summer before last, 
Santa Fe’s luxuri- 
ous new El Capitan 
eased into the Los 
Angeles Union 
Station at the end 
of its maiden run. 





The passengers who stepped 
off E/ Capitan that morning were 
the first to ride a two-story train. 
Santa Fe calls it the “‘hi-level”’ 
train because every seat is at 
dome-level height. The hi-level 
ride is not only smoother 
and quieter, but also provides a 
sweeping view of the colorful 
Indian country. 

There’s something else people 
like about El Capitan—the fare. 
Only $66.12 (plus tax) one way, 
Chicago-Los Angeles; and only 
$109.40 (plus tax) round trip. 


HI-LEVEL 


El Capi 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS COACH SERVICE 





As low as the fare is, El Capitan 
is probably the most luxurious 
coach train ever to take to the 
rails. Every seat is reserved and 
stretches out to the mood of the 
passenger at the push of a but- 
ton. There’s a spacious dome 
lounge, a cozy lower-level coffee 
shop, even a Courier Nurse to 
help with the children. 


Meals are a highlight on El 
Capitan. They're prepared by 
the world-famous Fred Harvey 
chefs and impeccably served to 
a background of soft music in 
the hi-level diner. 

Riding El Capitan is a lot of 
fun. As one passenger recently 
said, ‘“‘Part of the fun is the 
money you save,” 

El Capitan leaves Chicago and 
Los Angeles daily. For reserva- 
tions, just get in touch with any 
Santa Fe or travel agent’s office. 
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See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
«+» exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 

SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “Pp 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A.M. 


The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 47 


5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “Pp 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac. 


ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 

Folders, resérvations from Travel Agents or i 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 

: Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 
& Philadelphia - Toronto, Ont. - Quebec, P. 0 

















—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 











SUMMER WORK 


Full or Part Time 


Pleasant, appointment only, 
reference sales work. Last 
summer $1,538.15 was earned 
by one teacher associated with 
us. 


To investigate, write Leslie R. Hedge, 


THE EASTERLING COMPANY 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

















Earn Your Music Degree 


Learn at Home Music is important . 


to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader 
ship and builds group f 


' ling. At ome . in spare 
ime ear new, improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how easily you lead them . +.» oe 

over u l ; new inter 


they enthuse al routine Create 

est ad the ASsTOOML R. the ONLY Home Study 
School with courses I BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC diy Check ‘ 1 are terested in and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation, 


ling to the 


DT cteeamumaeen ee ae 


! UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. E-775, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hl. § 


() Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) ) Violin 


bed 
iJ Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) ) Guitar 
1 U Piano, Teacher's Normai Course Mandolin 
} Pian Student's Course Clarinet I 
I I Training & Sight Singing { Sar 
Hist. & Anal. of Mus Cornet-Trampet | 
| Adv. Composition Prof, ¢ p 
Ibble. Counterpoint ( ral Conducting i 
| Harmony ) Dance Arranging C1) Voice t 
| 0 eee re Age a 
I OGD. se cic deceesenreecereeees i 
City State I 
Music experience t 
Ccstuneeipenaeemunamenenumenesanel 
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and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


a Cut out each coupo snd mail All in One enve- 
“hill lope—with any re ed re nee—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


separately 





— T APART HERE “> — — 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Pieose send me y free mplete graded list of 
Westminster Literature for Y th. with re anit by r braries, « 319 
Name P Grade . 


ee! Te concede ‘ t 
ty 2 . 5.58 
_— -_ —_— -_—— — — —_ APAR HERE — — — — — — — 
BENEFIC PRESS Please « me you ee st jue 5 1 Books f hildren 
35A 
Name . P Gre 
eet of F.0D N P 
v Tone : 58 
om — a —_ —_ 7 — T APART HERE —— — ase a amas _— _— 
CORONET FILMS Please send me you ew 1958-1959 Catalogue f Coronet 
lnstructionel Biun 97 
Name ain ‘ Grade 
t of R.D. wccces eccceccoccccccosccccese h 
City Zz ate s. 5-58 
— — — — — — —— APART HETE - — _ — —_ _— — 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. E-133 Please send ‘ s plain envelope 
come . st " st your B w-by Ma ervice f teachers, as described 
advertisement Page 3 328 
Name RIN 5 Srade 
SOP GP ELD. cccccovccecccccceecesooscccoscecescececees 
v é ) 5-58 
—_— — —_ — -- _— -— T APART HERE —_ —_— — — —_ — _— 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division Please se r mplete 
t of free tea 3 aids and ude a san e py f Map f 3! Areas in 
the U.S.A 160 
Name . 9 Grade 
street or R.D 
ty Zone State Ins. 5-58 
—_— —_ — —_ -- -— T APART HERE —_— — —_— — _ _— _ 
SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG Plea send me a Free py of the new SVE Educa 
t | Cata 3 trat 3} and descrit 3 - eds f Filmstrig f a major 
study area 197 
Name Grade 
eet ‘RO Schoo 
y lone State " 8 
= — —_— — — — _ APART HEE — _— _— — — — a= 
CRAM'S ATLAS OF THE WORLD (Qu'ck Reference) Big attra ve 36 page t kg ted 
‘ . 9 : 7 jie page 4 New feature New Mar Page 
ze 9 « 12 le e $1.00 end FREE ful Buye suide, f Globes, Maps, 
Charts, etc 124 
NOME ..ccccccccccceseccesess PRINT OR TYPEscccccccccccces Title 
SOt GF BBR coceccecccecccccccccesce eee ee eeeeee Tec ee eee eee eee 
. e ate s. 5-58 
— — — -— —_— — - T APART HERE — — _— — a — oa» 
BETTER VISION INSTITUTE Pie end my huge eye ence ¢£ e chart full color 
plus Special Teachers Ma : if t satisfied . ety hart 10 days for full cash 
refund i en se $1.00 602 
Name . ’ Grade 
eGSS GE GAS ccncccccceeééetecececsdéeostbeceasocecoses No. Pug 
City Zone State Ins. 5-58 
ome —_ —_ _ _— — — CUT APART HERE — — — — — <= «a 


Coupons: pages 80, 82, 84, 86, 88. 





..« to the ever-present question ‘Where 
can | get new arithmetic aids to supple- 
ment my textbook teaching?" Just ask for 
the Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog. 
The ANSWER .. . | !0 this group of modern classroom tools, 
you'll find everything you want to help 
you in arithmetic, elementary science, 


social studies, creative art. Write to: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

1 took my Instructor to the art co- 
ordinator and asked his opinion of 
Laverne Klotz's suggestions (“1 Made a 
Rule about Drawing.” Mar. p. 29). 
He replied, “Why not try it yourself?” 
Phat was quite a radical suggestion, so 
at the risk of inhibiting my children, I 
did. They thought it was great fun and 
seemed to emerge from the experience 
with their personalities unblighted 
also, their ¢rawings aren't half bad. 

Mrs. Carl Wilson, Delaware 


In my opinion the drawings on the 
right are beiter than those on the left. 
Bertha Kleinhan, New York 


cee We have lots of rules in our class 
just as in any other class What are 
you afraid ot? 

Paul Ellicker, Minnesota 


Many letters were received about 
Laverne hlotz’s idea of having a 
drawing experience where the chil- 
dren couldn't raise their crayon from 
the paper. Most people approved. 





* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We laughed and laughed over the 
“Laughing Song” (Mar. p. 51). My 
children added a few verses: 

The rat was sued for he was nude 

While dancing at the zoo! 

The monkey swore and slammed the 

door 

While dancing at the zoo! 

And as a climax 

Phe keeper with glee let the people 

in free 

While dancing at the zoo! 

Mrs. Beryl Mulligan, Rhode Island 


Next time we want a libretto we'll 
turn to yvour clever class. 


* 


Dear Miss Qwen: 

The day betore my March Instructor 
arrived, Joan Perkins, a child in my 
class, reported that her kitten was lost. 
1 read the class the poem, “Mono- 
logue,” about the lost cat 'p 6). Bill 
suggested we put Wm in the newspaper 
with a plea for Joan s kitten to be re- 
turned. Our editor put it on the front 
page. That night Joan's mother had sev- 
en phone calls. One of the people had 
the cat. I guess I violated the copy- 
right laws in having the poem printed, 
but wasn't it worth while? 

Mrs. Alex Cooper, West Virginia 


Yes, you did, but we agree it was 
worth it. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
Could the three girls described in the 
story, Izobal, Mariana, and Carlotta 
Mar.. p. 40), have made a marimba 
sood enough for a symphony orchestra? 
Allen Armbruster, Alabama 


They could and did—but remem- 
ber they didn’t saw the boards or 
check the gourds for final tonality. 
Both operations were done by an 
idult, 


* 


Dear Viss Owen: 

Even though I hate mice, I liked 
Millicent” (Mar., p. 26). I removed 
he page from the magazine, mounted 
it, and put it on my library table. I 
hink every child in the room read it. 

Mary P. Wagoner, South Carolina 


AVN Tern, 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

I liked what I read on page 68 of the 
March Instructor, but it sure was hard 
to read. The color reminded me of the 
dried eggs we used to get in the army. 

Bud Barton, California 


We didn’t like it either, Bud. The 
artist blamed it on the printer, and 
viee versa. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Right now I am hopping mad. I no- 
ticed by tonight's paper that our state 
legislature has just made it compulsory 
for science to be taught in the elemen- 
tary schools. Who do those stuffed. 
shirt legislators think they are? Would 
they think of passing a law saying all 
doctors had to give aspirin? How can 
they sensibly legislate our professional 
procedures? 


Mrs. Marien L. Wooster, New Yerk 


You will always have this problem 
in public-supported education. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I showed the article by Mr. Arkin on 
deducting summer school expenses 
from income tax returns (Mar., p. 18) 
to our local internal revenue officer. 
He claimed that one ruling of the 
United States tax court did not neces- 
sarily hold in another case. Is this true? 

Philip R. Newman, V isconsin 


It may not hold in a preliminary 
ruling, but it would be the basis of 
an appeal, 


* 


Dear Viss Owen: 
oe hope, in view of my high regard 
for The Instructor, that you will not 
think it unkind of me to express disap- 
proval of a patriotic song in the Febru- 
ary issue. And when I make this criti- 
cism, | am not speaking for myself 
alone but also for several other teach- 
ers. . . We feel that some of the 
words of the song “Good Old General 
Washington” (p. 48) are out of keep- 
ing with the highly revered mame of 
our first president. We refer, in par- 
ticular, to the words: 

“And for what he did, if he'd been 

caught, 

He would have lost his breeches.” 

We feel that this is a time to instill 
a greater respect and appreciation for 
American institutions and for those 
who have played a noble part in mak- 
ing this country a great one. Educa- 
tional objectives preclude treating with 
levity and beorder-line vulgarity such 
revered subjec ts. 

Ruth Buntain, California 


Our apologies to G.W., of whom, 
actually, we are very fond! 


7 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We have five goats. Last week one 
of them managed to get my Instructor 
off the back porch. In thirty minutes 
there was little left but the cover and 
a couple of advertisements. The goat 
was put back with the other goats. Now 
passers-by can detect the goats doing 
number combinations with their hoofs 
and uttering phonetic sounds. Please 
reenter my subscription for next year. 

Hilda Gessner, Tennessee 


We will, and occasionally there will 
be an extra copy for the goats. 




















Yes - this is an advance announcement 
about a forthcoming increase in 


The INSTRUCTOR's subscription rates ... TI c 


. and a special invitation to you 


to use the coupon below to order your 
INSTRUCTOR now - before the 
price goes up. 


Reluctantly, we have had to admit defeat in our battle 
with constantly rising prices, printing, and 


production costs... but even though we must finally 


give in to the increase, we want to make sure that 
you have an opportunity to keep your INSTRUCTOR 
coming at the old rates. 


The deadline is July 1, 1958. Until then, you can 
send in a new subscription - or renew your present 
subscription, regardless of the expiration date - 

at the old rates. You can save yourself money by ma 


sending us your order now - before the price goes up. 


ORDER TODAY AT THE OLD RATES AND SAVE 


| om yo” 0 or" 
lyear$5 9° 2years$9 3° 3 years $12 *° 


(will be $6.00) (will be $11.00) (will be $16.00) 


WE’LL BILL YOU-PAYABLE IN THE FALL! 


This is your chance to save on your INSTRUCTOR 


wie INSEPUCTOR consuite, nv 


subscription. You can save $1.00 on a one-year 


subscription - $2.00 on a two-year subscription 


- and a whopping big $4.00 on a three-year Enter my order for The INSTRUCTOR at the 


subscription. And regardless of the term you old rate starting with the 


choose - you don't have to pay until next fall. issue for: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| [JONEYEAR$5 = [_] TWO YEARS $9 
No need to send any money now - we'll bill you, [_] THREE YEARS $12 

payable in the fall after you've received the 
| 

! 

I 

i 

! 

| 

| 

| 


: o THIS ISA NEW, OR RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

big September issue. But we must have your | 
instructions before July 1, 1958. Remember, Bill me, payable in the fall. Payment enclosed. 
both new and renewal subscriptions will be 


accepted now at the old rates. So... 


HURRY! ORDER NOW=PAY NEXT FALL. 


THIS COUPON WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED AFTER JULY 1, 1 
















front row center 
on excitement 


ACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


FUN’S POPPIN’—AND YOU’RE IN THE THICK OF IT! 


Welcome to Fun Country 6,000,000 scenic acres of exciting 
vacationland. Take a front row “*buckeroo” seat at a thunderin: 
Black Hills rodeo, join the square-dance fun at a rip-roaring Western 
celebration. Boat and swim in mile-high lakes. Cast trout streams 


stocked with brook, loch leven and rainbow. Beat par on fine golf 


COUTSes, | nyoy spark Ing sun-fi led days: Cool, Mosquilto-Iree nights. 
Vacation this summer in Amer! \ i's most bea ful mountain 
) I Ga. Se iWe-Inspl Mo R t! la 1 Black Hills 


> 7 Ia. = . -_ . ‘ htorrananin > 
Passion Play, the spectaculat Badlands, t vast subterranean Caves. 


America’s happiest vacationers in the Black Hills of South Dakota! 






SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 


H. J. DIXON, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Please send me the free color booklet on vacationing in the Black Hills and 
Badlands Regions. 


Name 


City State 


! 
I 
| 
Address 
| 
! 
| 
! 





